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PREFACE. 



It is a trath» now well established, that human 
knowledge, in the scientific form, follows a deter- 
minate law of development. The /acts of nature 
and of mind have, indeed, lain open to free 
inspection from the beginning; and, in eveiy 
period, have excited a deep longing, amongst 
the reflective of mankind, to have them inter- 
preted and explained. But whilst the eye of 
human curiosity has been thus ranging over 
the whole circuit both of thought and bising, 
and mind has baffled itself in struggling with 
the mystery of the universe, it is only by a 
gradual, and what has been, until lately, a secret 
law of evolution, that science has appropriated 
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&• hdB ftr iti own, and penetrated them by 

Ike infaDect of an, when it fint plunged ;^ 
t tha midst of the world's pbciio< 
k oOBifouDded and dismayed 
tj Aair infimtB nriefy. Ta bring some kind 
«f vj^ nto tha Aam, it hurried Sirward to 
At eoMhiifllici ct ^Aories, which might save 
it ftdm hopdaM .eaufiision, if not &om utter 
tepar; and ttan my theories, formed, in 
fcfl^ c^f'ftr the eodgcQcics of the moment, 
wBt viOB^pMB^^ nnnw^ fv igM^ m to nunQr. . 

MDMn B iMplUIVI^ fli AlUDUD pVOgnML 

Tte quit of tnie adenoe, in the meantime, 
ctiworered that it was only amoM^at a /no of 
tie timpktt doMmit of iiauat tkon^ht, that it 
ooidd find a lure and steady footing. This 
solid baits of certitude it attained, first of oU, 
amongst the relations of number and space. 
Here, at least, the reason could find satisfac* 
tkm, if not lepoae ; here, at any rate, it could 
non with a sure step. In numerical calcula* 
tioiw and geometrio proob it could, at length. 
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proffer results, which were removed beyond the 
very possibility of scepticisiiL 

This step once secured, it soon became 
evident, that, having gained certain definite 
conclusions in these abstract spheres of thought, 
a platform was laid, on which the reason could 
take its stand in order to penetrate into regions 
still beyond them. The results of geometry, 
after a time, assisted to bring unity into the 
vaster movements of the material universe, and 
gave the data on which science could gradually 
build a perfect system of terrestrial and celestial 
mechanics. 

. In like manner, again, has our knowledge 
of the properties of bodies paved the way for 
a positive science of chemistry; while this in. its 
turn enables us in due time to enter into the 
more complicated regions of life and organi* 
zation. Lastly, physiology, when once pursued 
with all the aids of chemical analysis, tracks 
its way slowly upwards through the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, infusing law and order 
into the complicated phenomena which meet 
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us on every step, until it at last toochea in ita 

highest efforts apon the region of tHtW itsdf. 

Here a new set of facta appear, which have 
to bo conquered, reducefl, calculated, and ex- 
pounded, just on the same principles of scientific 
research as all the rest which preceded it; so 
that, while every successive step in the evolution 
of the sciencea is based upon a fresh and 
peculiar region of actual facts, the course of 
science itself, the laws of reason it follows, and 
the pnnciplcs of investigation it has to employ, 
remam the very same throughout 'the whole 
series. 

Now, so sure as this whole doctrine of the. 
co-ordination of the sciences is tnie, may we 
certainly conclude, that if any fresh light is to 
be cast upon psychology at all, it must inevit* 
ably spring out of its connexion vnth the entire 
procedure of natural science. So far, indeed, 
as the general question of mel/iod is concerned, 
this has long been acknowledged by all the 
best TVTiters of our own country. We owe it, 
perhaps, more especially to the eloquent advo- 
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cacy of Dugald Stewart, that the principles of 
induction have in recent times been well-nigh 
universally granted to be as necessary in the 
science of mind as they are throughout that of 
nature. 

This acknowledgment, however, although 
right and true, does not by any means express 
the entire state of the case. In Stewart's time 
the law of scientific progress from the more 
simple and abstract to the more compUcated 
and concrete elements of human knowledge, 
was not clearly thought out. Accordingly, he 
regarded the whole material of mental philo« 
sophy as naturally isolated from that of physical 
science, and made them each to consist of a 
distinct series of phenomena, the one of which 
could have no possible community with the 
other. It was not then taken into account, 
that the laws of reason pervade the entire 
realms of existence, that an unbroken series 
of ascending phenomena is presented from the 
lower regions of organized forms, up to the 

very world of thought and feeling, and that, 
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vben aatoral scncnco gives iu Uic lavs observ- 
able in one portion of tbo bcHcb, wo xaay derive 
from them a clue, wliich enables us to aury oar 
investigations with more clearness and certainty 
up iuto that higher expression of them wlucb 
is seen on the sphere of the soul's operation. 

Science, we must remember, is not a mere 
classification of facts. If it were so, then every 
separate department of facts would form an 
isolated study, and the laws of the one would 
throw no light upon, because tbey have no 
connexion with, the laws of thv other. AH 
science is based upon universal principle* t^ 
reason. Troni number and gcometiy upwards, 
it only clears its way by penetrating tbc fiicts 
which it investigates with rational laics; neither 
is any sphere of truth finally conquered, till ve 
can obtain such an expression of it, that the 
human intellect can interpret every phenomenon 
as the direct result of seme general principle, 
which is as true in thought as it is operative 
in nature. This unity between thought and 
existence, then, is our guarantee that there 
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is no real separation between the principles 
and the method by which we investigate nature^ 
on the one side, and the human mind, on the 
other. 

The present work, accordingly, proceeds upon 
the supposition that psychology is not a branch 
of transcendental philosophy, but a positive 
science,'^^^ science, moreover, standing in due 
co-ordination with all the rest, and deriving 
its data, to a large extent, from them. The 
fact, however, that it is a science, and one 
which comes so far down in that scheme of 
development which the sciences generally are 
seen to follow, is sufficient to assure us, that 
we are not yet in a position to calculate all 
the elements which enter into it with complete 
accuracy, nor to raise it up to the dignity of 
being termed a perfect branch of human know- 
ledge. Before this is accomplished we shall 
have to understand more completely the nature 
of life itself — ^to have a more perfect physiology 
— to penetrate all the hidden functions of the 
animal frame with the light of law and reason. 
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It is in the nature of all hunuui research, 
hotrcvcr, that ve should alru^yle with tho 
problenu of every science long before we 
arc able fully to solve them. The glimpses 
which partial knowledge affords urge us onward 
in our course, and every firesU attempt, enlight- 
ened by new discoveries in the under-lying 
sciences, brings us just so much nearer to the 
perfcctiou we aim at. 

That the correct idea of psychology is pro- 
pounded in the present work, I do not entertain 
any misgivings, but that this idea is very impef' 
/ecllg realized, I know well to be but too certain. 
5Iy object will, however, be fully answered, if I 
succeed in showing the point to which psycho- 
logical research has now attained amongst the 
scientific thinkers of Europe, the main resuils 
it has already arrived at, and the method which 
it will have to follow in the future. The great 
benefit we derive irom bringing it into the 
category of the positive sciences is, to give it 
at length an unquestionable place on the map 
of human knowledge; and to assure ourselves 
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Having thus prqiorod tho yray, I have divided 
the whole positive iuvestigatiou into three parts : 
Ist, Tliat rektbg to the human intclli^eHCt : 
2dly, Tliat relating to the feelings ; and 3dly, 
That relating to the v>iU. In tlio present 
volume, I have simply analyzed the various 
ascending stagc-s of the intellectual powers, and 
pointed out tlio methods by which wo may 
verify the truth of oiu- results. 'Ilio analyaia 
of the feelings and the will arc reserved for 
a second port. 

I 001 anxious, therefore, that my readers 
should not look upon the results arrived at 
in the present volume, as presenting a complete 
picture of the human mind. Viewed on the 
intellectual side only, I believe that the analysis 
will be found exhaustive ; but the corresponding 
stages of the feelings, and especially the will, 
must be seen before our view of human nature 
is at all perfect. Freedom, indeed, as it is the 
most distinctive clement of humanity, must be 
regarded as the crowning-point of the whole. 
It is that in which psychology terminates, and 
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which gives the primary data for the whole 
subsequent department of morals. 

I would, in fine, remind my readers, that 
these are, after all, but elements and outlines 
of psychology. They are, indeed, the result 
of some years of thought upon the topics dis- 
\ cussed, but of a much shorter period of direct 

labour. I would fain have worked them out 
more fully, but that authorship is to me but 
a irapepyov^ which has to be got in, as best it 
may, between the more regular and active em- 
ployments of daily life. 

BOWDOV, KSAE MaKCHESTER, 
lUrMwy, 18SS. 
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Qui tncUTorunt ■cicntUi, aut cmpirici aat dogmatiet fncmnU 
Empirid, ibrmioB mode, ooDgenint, Unhua utuntur; wHnmiUn, 
traiuMurum more^ tcLu ex le oonfidunk Apia Toro ratio madia eat, 
qiUD materiam ex floribus horti ot agri elicit, eod tamen earn 
propriA facttltate rertit ao digcrit — Bacov. 



L— PSYCHOLOGY EXPLAINED. 

Psychology is i/ie icience which inveitigatet the essential 
properties of the human mind. 

By the essential properties of the human mind, we 
mean all the facts and phenomena, which bdong to the 
mind of man as such ; and without which it could not 
be considered perfect or entire. 

To gain a correct view of the field of research which 
psychology, as a science, properly covers, we must be 
careful to distinguish it from Anthropology on the one 
side, and from Metaphysic on the other. 

Anthropology is the science of man, in all his natural 
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2 tXTKOttCCnOH. 

>-ariatioiis. It deals with tlic mental pcculiaritica, wliich 
belong tpcdficiilly to ditTcreut ncca, uges, •cici, and 
temperaments, together M-itfa the result* which follow 
unniGdiat^ly from them, ia their application to human 
life. Under psj-chology, on the other liand, wc include 
nothing but nhat is common to alt manHnil, and Ibrmi 
an etifitiial part of liuman nature. The one, accord- 
ingly, may be termed the scicacc of mental variahUt ; 
the other, the science of mental constants. 

To explain the distinction h;;tiveen paydiology and 
metaphysic, we must regard them both iu iclatioa to 
the idea of human huneledge. Knowledge necessarily 
comprehends two things, the humnag, and the knovm. 
The former, in the language of philosophy, is termed 
the gubject ; the latter is termed the object. That 
these ore the two primary conditions of huuutn know- 
ledge neither rG4]uirc8 nor admit* of a logical proof. 
Sufficient that we cannot conceive of it in jmy oiliur wiiy. 

Now to each of these two factors (from which all 
Imowledgc, as we have said, takes its rise) philosophy 
may direct a special and separate attention. In other 
words, we may investigate either the mental states, 
which are experienced in the natural history of our 
consoouanest ; or the realities, exterior to eontcumsnest, 
of which those states arc a guarantee. In the first 
case, it will be seen, we deal only with the iatemal 
farm of our knowledge, together with the feelingi and 
impiUtet by which it is accompanied; while, in the 
latter, we deal at exclusively with the matter of it. 
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For example, wc may have an immediate perception, 
or a popular notion, or a scientific idea of one and the 
same object, such as a comet or a star. In each case, 
the outward material presented to our mind's attention 
is the same ; but still it is the peculiar mental state 
under which it is apprehended that determines the 
mode or form in which it enters, as an element, into 
human knowledge. 

Now these two provinces of inquiry mark off the 
distinction between psychology and mctaphysic Psy- 
chology occupies itself simply with states, operations, 
and laws of mind ; or, as it might be better expressed, 
with the phenovMna of consciousness. Metaphysic, on 
the other hand, has to determine what reality there 
is in the region of bsinp, standing parallel with these 
inward phenomena in the region of thought ; and what 
kind of guarantee we have, that such reality actually 
exists, as perceived, independently either of ourselves, 
or of our peculiar modes of perceiving it The one 
(to use the language of philosophy) contemplates the 
human mind in its subjective, the other in its objective, 
relations. In the present treatise we have to do only 
with the former. 



n^mSTORICAL SKETCH. 

Before we proceed further, it may be useful to give a 
brief outline of the history of psychology, so £ur as it 
has assumed the form of a distinct science. 

B 2 
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Philotophff esut«d long before piydiology, u a 
special branch of intjuiiy, nraa thought of. The Grocka 
appear to hsrc hcco the fint people who ■ucceciled ld 
clearly Kpurating the mutcrial of thought from the 
instrumcDt, and who realised the pOMibiliCyof ttudying 
the hanian mind, in its thoughts, fcclingi, and voli- 
tions, apart from the ohjeeU obout which it la employed. 

But even the Greeks could not rise to the conception 
of such a science all at once. The curly iipeculalionii of 
Thalcs and bii followers related almost exclusively to 
natural phenomena, and the possibility of finding for 
them an apxVi^^ ^^^ principle. 

The Pythagorean pbiloEOpby, however, soon made a 
step in advance. It laid hold of the abstract and 
formal elements in human linowledgc, and lepiuiLtcd 
the vow, or reason, both tn>ta the seniooua intelligence 
{'l>p^f) and the impulsive nature [Ov/io^). 

The Eleatic school, diving yet deeper into abstrac- 
tions, led, in it« tnni, to a renewed investigation of the 
distinction bctwccu the senses and the reason ; and in 
the struggle which it originated bctneen the Scnsa- 
tionalists and Idealists of ibc age, laid the foundation 
for much of the accurate psychological obscn'ation 
which af^rwards followed. 

It was, finally, rcscncd for Anaxagoras to bring the 
problem of psychology (as far, at least, as the intel- 
lectual powers go] into a more definite form; to affirm 
the cxiatenee of an intelligent aoul, as an essence, 
distinct from nature, and standing in contrast with 
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the material world; and to show that homan know- 
ledge could only exist in a trustworthy form by means 
of the due co-operation of the one with the other. 

We see, accordingly, that speculation began with a 
few feeble guesses respecting the first principle of 
material things; — ^that this led to various question* 
ings respecting the credibility and certainty of human 
knowledge, as based, on the one side, upon the senses, 
on the other side, upon the reason; — that this drew 
forth a farther investigation into the mental processes 
by which our knowledge is acquired or accompanied; 
and produced, lastly, a dear conception of the com- 
bined effect of the mind and the world — ^the instrument 
and the material — in bringing about the final result. 

From the time of Socrates, psychology began to 
occupy a more prominent place in the field of Grecian 
speculation. In Plato, for example, the distinction 
between mind and matter, as also between the intel- 
ligible and nmterial world, became deep and funda- 
mental. Considerable progress was at the same time 
made by him towards a regular classification of the 
faculties, although it was not carried out into any of 
the finer details. . 

It is to Aristotle, however, that we have to look for 
the most perfect and systematic treatise on the subject* 
The view he takes of the nature of the soul may be seen 
in some measure from the place, which he assigns to 
psychology in the circle of the sciences. Theoretic 
science separates itsdf (accordbg to the Aristotelian 
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a] into d>e three brancliea of mathematicB, physics, 
WUA mliplijna; and the trctitisc "De AnimH" is 
far the KconJ. This great master saw 
t we must draw a broad line of distinctioa 
ttw t cn thtuffM Utetf (of whieh logie is the tdence) and 
tie «m/, viewed as a eoncTCte reality. He law that the 
litter is laSj and tnily u production of nature, coming 
•B^iaally to the came great chain of physical causes as 
■fl other aatniil phenomena. By him, in fact, evcry< 
thing which contains an organic life was regarded as, 
IB anne acose, possessing a toul. The plastic power, 
■luch tmfia and forms the plant, was the phmt's 
Mnl; the plastic and senutivc prineiplc, in the ontmal, 
«hs the not of the animal; the entire vital, sensitive, 
ikd latiooal prinetpte, in the man, was the human soul. 
TChatf he mp, the soul i$ the nrrtXtx'"^ '^^ ^^^ ^'^J i 
it ia that whidi makea it a wuhj : which adapts it to, 
md Dica it for, the purpose for which man was created ; 
vtich constitutes, in a word, the very idea and ettenee 
«f bnmanity.* 

Aristotle stands pre-eminent amongst the ancients, 
ao< merely for his philosophic treatise on the nature 
cf the sou], io itaclf, but equally so for his dassiiication 
of the fscultics. Krst and foremost he places the 
pbatic and natritiTe power (d/>nrr(ini) ; nest the 
Anlty of pereepdoo by the senses (oM-^tp-tn}}, as 
ihmX which unites ua to the universe at large, and laya 
tfca prioufy groundwork of all human experience. Tha 
•8ea -DaABlBit."booktL 
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third generic hcvlty is that of locoxnotum (icivf/ruefi) ; 
the fourth, desire {ppe/crueff) ; and the sixth, reason 
{SuivofrnKfi). Under each of these he enters into a 
variety of psychological analyses, comprehending much 
more detailed observation than is to be found in any 
other writings of the same age. They comprehend, 
for example, discussions on the relation of mind to 
the external object in perception — on the primaiy 
development of self-consciousness— on the nature of 
imagination and memory— on the characteristics and 
functions of the impulses, volitions, and desires — and, 
lastly, on the different stages of the intellect or reason.* 
The very subjects here discussed clearly show us, how 
studiously Aristotle had already advanced along the 
path of experimental psychology. 

From the time of Aristotle down to the rise of 
modem science, we have nothing in the department 
of psychology that is worth recording. The Alex- 
andrine school, indeed, and, after that, the scholastic 
writers of the middle ages, made many vigorous 
attempts to penetrate into the hidden nature of the 
universe and of man; but they used, for the most 
part, both the methods and the materials of the ancient 
philosophers. It was the dawn of modem civilisation 
which opened a new era for all the sciences, and not 
least so for the science of psychology. 

The great distinction between ancient and modem 

* These topics comprehend the chief material of the 2d and 
3d books of the treatise •* De Animi.** 
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ics rwrirfi in tlic different uw, which is ma^e of 
djtda in the proeen of research. The ancients 
. &eti u well aa the moderns; but they 
I pus at onte, by the force of reason, 
ftom the indindnil futa to the complete theory. 
Dias their philoanphy was a mixture of individual 
•bacrratioiu, and of univeraal theoretic ideas. The 
■odcm method of indnctioo, on the other hand, cm- 
ytojs (acts primarily to establish generalisations only 
«kff ityrtw remmed in the order of generality above the 
^<tM tketnxtlvee. From thin it advances steadily to a 
IGD higher degree of genenlitation ; and so on, pro- 
yeainly, tilt it can reach the great fundamental fact, 
«r law, whidi includes all the rest* It is this prO' 
ftntimett in modem science wUch lias fivcn to it 
ill nd pmrav nd «MUad it to grai it» ptcMot 
J e i iti —f ■ pwyBw i wDMi wUdt it mnuftit in dta 
pajvbologiei^ m jnH at It it in vnrj other depart- 

Bacon first iitta?ed articuhUcly the canons of the 
jndo ct iTe method; but It waa Descartes who Iirst 
^iplied them to the study of the human mind. The 
field in which Baccm proposed to labour, wss that of 
natnre ; the fidd in which DcMaites applied the 
priDciples of the new analysis was that of the human 

Tie very word "consciooiness" involTes in it the 
* Sm WUrdTs •• lad. Seiea,' k xL, e. & Coup. Hill's 
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whole difference between the ancient and modem 
psychology. In ancient times the consdoosness had 
not become realized as a distinct field of obsenration 
at all, but the facts of mind were detected chiefly in 
their outward applications. When Descartes, however, 
set aside all previous philosophical attempts, when he 
resolved to take nothing for granted, when he made a 
*' tabula rasa " of human knowledge, and inquired where 
we must look to find an infallible starting-point for a 
new and purely scientific system, he was compelled 
to constitute the interior consciousness of humanity 
a distinct and unquestionable field of human obser- 
vation. Of all else, he saw, it was possible to entertain 
a sceptical doubt, but to doubt of the immediate facts of 
consciousness would involve us in immediate self-con- 
tradiction. To doubt is to think'; to deny our thoughts 
would be the same thing as to deny our doubts; would 
be a scepticism, consequently, which rejects, and there- 
fore cures, itself. This was a fruitful thought for 
psychology; it was that which rendered the age and 
name of Descartes the threshold of a new epoch in 
human speculation, and which placed in opposition 
those two elements of thought and being, of the real 
and the ideal, on which have turned, as upon their 
great pivot, well nigh all the modem revolutions of 
philosophic thinking.* 

The field of psychology, however, was not yet clearly 
mapped out The philosophical writers who followed 
• Descartes, «" Mediutionet,'* Itt and 2d. 
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tlie Cartenaa era, were too deeply involved in nbatract 
ind taet^ipbyaical questions to ciUtiTiitc psycliology with 
modi advanta^j as an indQctive science. Such wai 
the caac with MolcbrancUc,' Spinoia, and I^ibnitx, on 
the continent ; such with Cudworth, Ix>cke, Berkeley, 
and othcn, in our cnvn country. About the middle of 
the last ccntuiy, hown'cr, the reputation of the indnc- 
tivc philosophy in natural science had reached so great 
a heightj that it began to exert a marked intlaencc 
upon the invcatigation of mental phenomena ; and the 
science of mind, based upon facts, partly phpiolc^cal, 
and partly internal, began to assume a position sidd by 
side with the scieuces of nature. 

^Volf, who possesses the merit of having embodied 
the philosophic thinking of his age in an encyclopaedic 
system, clearly records in that system the poaiticm of 
psychological investigation, as it then existed. He 
dii-ides it into two branches, empirical psychology and 
ntional psychology. The first branch waa baaed purely 
upon observation ; the facta observed being classified 
according to the laws of thought, as developed in the 
earlier disciplines of logic and ontology. The latter 
branch was an attempt to define what we can deduce 
respecting the natiure of the human mind, on ralUnuil 
grovndM only, and wholly apart from any facta of obser- 
TKtioa whatever. 

Aa Bational Psychology haa played some little part 
in the hiatory of mental science, it may be proper here 
briefly to describe ita nature, and trace its fortunes. 
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The name '' Rational Psychology" was given to certain 
attempts which were made to inTcstigate the interior 
nature of the soul, — ^to determine its form of existence, 
its condition, its origin, and its destiny, on a purely 
rational basis. It proceeded in a scries of propositions 
somewhat as follows : — 

Proposition 1. That which thinks within us, and 
which we call nlf^ exists. This proposition flows fiom 
the principle of causality. 

Proposition 2. That which thinks within us is a 
substance or essence ; for that which ean only be con- 
ceived of as a subject, not as a mode or attribute, is 
substance. 

Proposition 3. The soul is one (proved from the 
unity of consciousness). 

Proposition 4. The soul is simple, or unoompounded : 
for such is everything the action of which cannot be 
regarded as the effect of a combination of causes. 

By a similar scries of propositions it sought to 
deduce the identity, immateriality, freedom, and inde- 
structibility of the soul, each deduction flowing logically 
from some more general idea in which it was thought 
to be included.* 

This procedure is, in tact, simply an attempt to 
found a science of psychology upon certain abstract 
ideas. Having grasped the conception of mind, in 
some fundamental form, the rational psychologist 

* See Wolfs ** Psychologia Bationslii;* oompara also 
** TiMot, Anthropologie,'' 2d Part, chap. viL 
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Hwrnlkm/tiAQ pvt aa Md to ttit pneedore, and^i 
]■! Os vMt idaDM at ntkud pqrdwiogy in tbe 
Ant Hk pnaf el ^ iliiiniliii Mitm of all sucli 
, mi Oa mimac he pre- 
, iktf are entirely 
kaBaar aad InH^ Hniig oa^ a nfgolativc pnrpose 
to Oa hMM mmh, uw^latoV tenyad the credit 
af ■■ ndi atfaaifl^ nd. Imb naiJiiil, ibcir futura 
SHBtnlMliaa toto vartal atioHa writ aigh impos- 
Ak.* 

WMa larirwal pajAJinj taeam ■iiJwiil mdar Aa 
««i^ of Aa Kailki pMo^ppty* aaiinrieal or txfm- 
cental piyAologj wu making progien, in ucordanee 
with die lAole qHrit of tite age, towarda a falter 
aficBtiSc denkipmenL Locke had prepared the \nj 
far Utia bj hia profinmd treatiae on the natnre and 
gCDcaia at hnman idcaa. He bad ahown — at leaat 
indireetlf — how noeh waa yet to be accompliahed on 
tbc fidd <tf purely mental analyaia, and hew aueceaa- 
iblly tha moat complex phenomena of conaciouancsa 
w^t be rednced to a few timple elementa. 

In England and France the qoeation of ej^Krimental 

* ma potwria la onauinad in t)w "XndkdarfaiBM Vai- 
■Ml^-BaakIX,*tof.L 
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psycholog}', as it developed, became for the most part 
a question of classification. Taking all the pheno- 
mena of consciousness as facts of observation, the main 
problem was to discriminate their essential character- 
istics, and arrange them into a system accordingly. 
This attempt, on the one hand, tended towards the 
hypothesis that all mental phenomena are fundamen- 
tally the same, and spring from one great generic 
faculty. In the hands of other mental analysts, how- 
ever, it favoured the theory of a combination of 
different faculties, having their separate and inde- 
pendent functions in the entire economy of the human 
mind. 

The tendency of the period succeeding the time of 
Locke showed a decided leaning towards the former of 
these hypotheses. The splendid results of natural 
science supported the notion, that eveiy branch of 
knowledge might now be moulded to the same purely 
inductive form, and that the science of mind, as well 
as matter, could thus be brought down to palpable 
facts, followed up by their logical deductions. Hartley, 
accordingly, introduced the notion of studying the mind 
in the structure of the nervous system, and framed 
the doctrine of association of ideas on the analogy of 
physical processes; while Priestly, with more courage^ 
did not shrink from the last results of materialitm, 
making all mental processes alike the direct result of a 
physical impulse or impression. 

It is amongst the French philosophers, however. 
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tlut ve find the most f^itraortlinary oUcmpta at mcntftl 
analpU in this direction, and tlic tuott iojcnioui 
methods of bringing all tlie phenomena of conicioua- 
Tieu to one great and fundamental fact, Condillac, 
in a series of elegant analyses, redncrd all the mental 
faculties, whether of the intellectual or emotive nature, 
to unsat'uatt vanouily modified, tnuMformcd, and then 
aided in their development by the nse of signs.* 
Cabanis, carrying on the same investigation, brought 
his extensive stores of physiological knowledge to elnci- 
date the action of the nervous system, and the influence 
of external and phj-sicnl causes upon the vsriatjons of 
mental structure in the individual and in the race.f 
Dcitutt dc Tracy combined all these researches 
together into an admirable philosophical order, and 
by stamping the whole system by the term " Id&)- 
logie," gave it a fixed place and a Jiame amongst the 
most remarkable efforts of genius to decompose human 
thought, and reduce it to one original element. J 

The psychological principles we have just referred to 
irtrc undoubtedly characterized by an extraordinary, 
almost, ve might say, a sublime simplicity. It vaa a 
nmplicity, however, purchased at too dear a rate. If 
mas is, at the root, nothing more than an extremely 
perfected nervous system, then his entire nature must 
be allied only to the earth; his knowledge must be 

* " F.U1U SDT rOrigiae det Connsiisanees Humaines." 
t " lUpport du Physique et du Moral de I'Homme." 
I ■■ FrojM d'Elimenti dldeologie.' 
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confined absolutely to the region of material things; 
his highest thoughts must be delusive; his idigioos 
faith a mockery ; his hopes of futurity a dream ; his 
final destiny nothing better than that of the insect or the 
worm. The scepticism, which these principles super- 
induced, in reference to the higher regions of the true, 
the beautiful, and the good, naturally led to a protest 
and a reaction. 

The Scottish School of Psychology b^an by holding 
up the protest of common sense against such exoessiTe 
refinements of mental analysis as those to which we 
have just alluded. However logically you may prove 
that there is no soul, no moral law, no material 
universe, no Creator, &c., yet, said Eeid, there are 
great primitive faiths in human nature, which are 
worth more than all your arguments, which can break 
down your keenest logic, and which can boldly 
challenge all the opposing results of mere speculative 
philosophy. 

The inventory which Rcid made of these our inalien- 
able mental treasures formed the basis of his psycho- 
logical classification. Under the intellectual powers 
we have these nine: — Sensation, memory, conception, 
the power of analysis and synthesis, judgment, reason- 
ing, taste, moral perception, and consciousness. The 
active powers, in addition to these, are dassified under 
mechanical principles, animal principles, and intellec- 
tual principles of action. 

No one can certainly detect here any decided 
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approaeli to & teientijie ptycbologjr. Rcid, iu fact, 
lunUy lookcJ upon it as nuch Linitclf. lie uyi:— 
" I ihall not attempt a complete cnumGration of tlie 
jKivrcn of the human unclcnttaniling. I ihnll only 
mention lliosc wbicli I propotc to ciplain." His rc&l 
object in the whole andysia was, in faet, to aubaervc a 
metapliysicol rotbcr than a paycbological purpo«c.* 

Jlr. Stewart'g claasifieatiou, though better arranged 
and more icicntifically worded, is not much more 
perfect a* a ti/tlem than Kcid'a. The great value of 
both these writers lay r&ther in thctr clearing a 
groundwork for psychology than in building a har- 
inonioua superstructure. 

In BroTm's Lectures we bax'e a good deal more 
attempt at a purely mental analyais, but the clasai&ra- 
tioo itself can hardly be called superior to that of his 
successors. It is simply a mixture of the principles 
of the French Ideology with those of the Scottish 
"common sense" philosophy, and contains a cotuidcr- 
able portion of the Ticcs of cither, with only a few of 
the excellences of both. 

Xot the least service, which the philoso]ihy of 
Scotland has rendered, is that of having incited a hand 
of French psychologists to commence on open warfare 
against Materialism and Ideology; and to lay the 
foundations of a broader system, which, under the title 
of French Eclecticism, has become one of the most 
ngontos and fruitful Khoole of philosophic thought 
* 8m ■' latellectual Powen," Essay L, chap. viL 
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and literature M. Boycr Collard was confessedly a 
disciple of Reid and Stewart; and Cousin was both a 
pupil and a proteg^ of M. CoUard. Hence there is a 
close affinity, historically speaking, between the psycho- 
logy of Scotland and the now reigning system in 
France. 

In the French Eclectic School psychology has 
attained a far more scientific form than in those 
which immediately preceded it. Following closely 
upon the example of Descartes, it has studied and 
developed psychological facts, not only for their own 
sake, but as affording the surest starting point for 
a whole encyclopa^a of the philosophical sciences. 
Moreover, it has reduced the study of those facts to a 
more definite and logical procedure. It proposes, 
first, to obtain an exhaustive enumeration of their 
actual character, and having done so, to trace them up 
to their primitive form. By a series of acute and 
elegant analyses, it has established and illustrated the 
three fundamental modes of mental activity, termed 
respectively. Intellection, Sensitivity, and VfVl, and 
enriched the whole with a vast amount of historical 
research, accurate criticism, and practical observation. 

Such, then, has been the progress of experimental 
psychology in modem Europe. Based upon the obser- 
vation of facts, it has penetrated into all the recesses of 
the human spirit, watched the rise and the progress of 
the mind's development, decomposed the more complex 
processes of thought, analysed the unnumbered forou 
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of emotion and vnlitioa, unci cnricUed ur generally 
with a knowledge of human nature calculated to tlinnr 
Mime llgtit at least over many imporlaikt brotichea both 
of theoretic knowledge and practical life. 

And yet, for all this, there ta ao impcrfectioD at the 
root which destroys its claim to be reckoned, in the 
highest wnw of the term, & truly scientific diwipliac 
Grant that wc can observe and enumerate all these 
facta t 'niiat is the value of isolated facts, when wo 
require a tcientifie S'jttcm ? And even if these facta 
arc in some eases logically related to each other, and 
duly classified under didcrcnt faculties, atill v-c are ui 
far as eier from satisfjing the indispcniutLlc necwmity 
of ha\ing a perfect vniVy at the foundation of our 
system.* 

To conceive of mind under the idea of a multiplicity 
of powers and operations \nll olirays, in the long run, 
prove untenable. We know that it is one. The unity 
of conscionsnesa ia at once the deepest, tnrest fact 
of our nature, and the most rigid condition for a 
complete mental philosophy. The physiologist may 
point to the nerves, the phrenologist may apportion 
* It ii but just to say, hoirercr, that M. Couun has here and 
there g^ven £ruitful hint4, which would go fiir to ettsbliah 
psychology upon a true btuia, although ho has not carried 
them out in any syitematie form. The expreiiion, " L'homme 
est tout entUre dans cheque acte do la vie riele," and others of 
X umUaj natorv, stnick the right note, had they but been 
expanded into the hanuony of a complete science. See " Ecole 
EcoMtiee," p. 60, and " laUoduction k la Morale,' p. 47. 
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the cerebrom^ and the empirical psychologist may 
enumerate his system of mental powers and operations, 
but stfll we say, \Mierc is the starting point f What 
is the principle of unity which binds the whole 
together f AVhat is the true idea of mind in relation 
to nature? AVhere can we plant our scientific gaae, 
80 as to sec all the facts of observation as one vast 
whole — having a beginning and an end, a method and 
a purpose, an essential idea, and a real destination 
which is each moment in process of accomplishment f 
Rational psychology attempted, indeed, to grasp this 
irnity, but ran into barren abstractions. Empirical 
psychology has never been able to reach that unity at 
all, but stopped short at the phenomena, without 
explaining the fundamental principle. 

The consequence is, that since the most important 
facts of mind which depend on mere observation have 
become common and familiar, the interest formerly 
attached to the science has steadily declined. It is 
felt on all hands that our present English psychology 
is wholly unable to solve the problems of the age. 
Moral, social, religious questions, all have their sub- 
jective aspects, and all appeal to the light of mental 
philosophy to aid them in their development. Such 
light, however, it cannot yet give, or can give only in 
very imperfect measure. We await a further and a far 
deeper development of psychological science before it 
can become a real and valid propa^deutic for all the 
related branches of philosophical inquiry. 
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HL— RISE OP A NEW METHOD. 

MenUl p)iiIou)]tby originally grew out of natural 
philosophy, and in every luccccding &ge the one baa 
unifonnly followed the track of the other, "niis u 
ft fact hy no lucans to be wondered «t. The tcicoce of 
nature has always been the great piouccr to oil the 
other Bcicueca. It ia t/iere that the true spirit of 
philosophic ioTcatigation is fostered, — there that the 
most distinctive methods are elaborated, — there that 
the most deiiDitc results have liitberto been procured. 
So long OS natural philosophy employed itself niably 
with abstract ideas and plausible theories, menial 
philosophy did the same. ^Vhen the former turned, 
on the contrary, to the nork of observation and 
induction, the latter began to-pursuc a similar course. 

A like effect has flowed from the actual refills us 
well as the methodt of sataral acieiiGe. Each new 
discovery which pours fresh light on the constitution 
of the universe, throws every other department of 
thought into new relations. Psychology, ethics, 
theology, alike feel to their very centre the mighty 
vibrations of eveiy great truth, to which the human 
intellect, by the means of natural science, is con- 
strained to bow. It is no matter of astonishment, 
therefore, that the science of mind should ever become 
more or leas modified by the relation it assumes to that 
of nature. 
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Now, there tre three fundamental rdatuma, whidi 
these two sciences have at different periods assumed 
towards each other. First, they have in a few 
instances been abioluiely identified. Mind has been 
regarded simply as the name we give to the fimctiona 
of the brain and nerves. The action of these portiona 
of our organized structure has on this principle to be 
watched and recorded in the same way as the action of 
the stomach or lungs, and then the facts which are 
brought out, together with their legitimate deductions, 
will constitute all that we can possibly know under the 
head of mental phQosophy. 

Secondly, These two sciences have, in some other 
instances, been completely isolated from each other. 
All true philosophy, it has been said, is based upon 
facts. The facts on which natural philosophy is buUt 
arc all observed externally by the senses, whilst those 
on which mental philosophy is built are observed 
inwardly by the consciousness. The two spheres 
accordingly must lie wholly apart. We cannot observe 
one single fact of nature by consciousness, nor one 
single fact of mind by the senses. Hence, with excep- 
tion of the bare method of procedure, the two sciences 
can have no communication whatever with each other. 

The third relationship, which has been affirmed, 
between the two sciences, is based upon a deeper and 
more penetrating view of science itself; — a view which 
includes both regions of research under one higher 
and broader unity. The science of nature, according 
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to thia third principle, is not merely a Kicncc of fact*. 
Facts indeed must be diligcutly observed and classi- 
fied, but tbcn tbcy must be nitiouslly iulerjtreted ; 
that is, the nmson of man must bring all outward facta 
and laws, witbiu its own splicre ; must sec tbdr 
meaning, tbcir puqn»c, their biddmi unalogio, their 
perfect unity in the whole scheme of existence 
YioTcd in thb light, nature again becomes tndiisolubly 
linked with mind. TIic laws of reason arc seen to 
pcnadc both alike, to bear the Impress of the sanK 
creative mind, to be developed by virtue of the same 
great principles of uuivcrsal existence, to conspire for 
the same uUimatc purposes, and thus to form one 
harmonious universe 

Whstcvcr general lavs, therefore, wc can detect in the 
one, will be applicable, more or less, to the other. In 
a nord, wc shall have in nature, as it were, an objective 
mirror, aide by side with our inward conscious- 
ness; a mirror in which the vamh of reason, and the 
laws of mind, are seen with a dim indeed, but still 
with a sure reflection. 

The first distinct exposition of these principles was 
given by Scbelling in Ids " Natur-Philosopbic," and 
followed up in his "Transcendental Idealism." He 
regarded the unirerse as existing in three different 
■pbcrea, or st^ea — that of matter, of force, and of 
oi^onization^ To these answer, respectively, the 
mechanical, the dynamical, and the rational spheres 
of philosophic investigation. The same mind, intdU- 
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gcncc, power, and purpose, runs alike through the 
whole; so that, from the lowest to the highest regions 
of existence, we find a steady development of life and 
being, in which the ideas of the Creator arc ever more 
and more perfectly expressed. 

Thus, in the philosophy of Schelling, the world of 
matter and the world of mind, were again brought 
close together; the highest link in the one was regarded 
as the lowest in the other; all regions of being were 
alike made instinct with the same laws of absolute 
reason, and the same inward impulse to realize their 
great purpose in the history and economy of the 
uutverse. His system, accordingly, formed two halves, 
the one of which showed the development of the real, 
the other the corrc8i>onding development of the ideal; 
each mutually answering to, and illustrating the other. 

In the latter or ideal portion, he started with the 
principle, that mind or self is essentially speaking an 
absolute activity, which aims, in an infinite series of 
acts and efforts, at the realization of perfect freedom. 
These efforts he then traced with considerable tact and 
insight through the regions of sensation, of intuitimi, 
and of reflexion, to the free action of the intellect, as 
seen in the region of practical philosophy.'*' 

In Schdling's system there was, doubtless, a \*ast 

* Tho whole of tho analysis it carried on by a series of 
dialectical deductions from one fundamental principle. It forms 
the main subject of tho *^ S)*stem des transeendentalen Ideal-, 
ismus.** 
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wA all the ridmeaa of m Buad at miee deq^ly phflo- 
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ImufiaM i fioieT* Brimtnut mind doadv into oon« 
wMi natma^aad oanymg the analogiaaof the 
over to tha mfoatigatioii of Aa othar, ha thxeir 
the tot 1001^ akatdi of a f&ydkologj, vrbidi 
^■w^» aamna a m fiiT"?^ hatwaen tha xational and tha 
aBpinaal point of Tiair— attempting tfraa to oombina 
^ a d f an t ^g a a of bothf and to avoid Aa oontiadia- 
vhiA eadi of dioaa avatama had bafbta /a ft /fa 



Tha tot yfiwarif attampt to piodnoa an entire 
qfaton of pajdudogji baaed iqpon that principla of 
aryaafc itml^pmmi, whidi Sdidling had partly indi* 
eated, waa eontained in a work by Christian Weiaa, 
entitled, ** Untervudiongen iibcr das Wesen und 
Wirken der mcnscUichen Seele/' (1811.) The 
aathor aims first at dacidating the essential nature 
of the souli on the side both of reason and will ; and 
regards all its activity as grounded on an instinctive 
effort to bring that nature to a full and free realization. 
lie takes sensation as a primary fact, which brings 
into consdoosness .a multiplidty of isolated pheno- 
Theae phenomena, however, the mind cannot 



* Ths tens IndtntUBUkhr^ was mventod to dssigDAts this 
HM^ of ths world of thouaht and exisUnco. 
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accept as isolated. It wants to understand them; to 
( think them; to see them all as parts of one great 
i whole — one connected truth. The effort to accomplish 
1 this is owing to a rational instinct implanted in the 
j soul's interior nature, which thus becomes, as it were, 
the unity or focus of sense and intelligence. 

In attempting to reconcile more completely these 
two dements of its own consciousness, the soul elevates 
itself from one stage of activity to another^ — from 
sense to reason, and from reason to freedom. By so 
doing it becomes mind, par excellence; for mind or 
spirit implies not merely the existence of a soul, but 
of a soul, which has risen to the elevation of self-con- 
sciousness, of intelligence, and of free-agency. 

The next writer after Weiss, who advanced the study 
of psychology in this direction, was Heinrich Steffens, 
a man of extraordinary versatility as well as uncommon 
compass of mind. In lus *' AnthroiK>logy,'' he shows., 
how the world of nature is taken up by the senses; 
how it is subjectified and idealized by the mind ; how 
the man himself, standing as he does, in complete 
harmony with nature, and bringing over all which it 
contains objectively, into his own subjective experience^ 
becomes a new point of development for the thought, 
which is embodied in the universe. 

This thought appears first imprisoned in material 

forms ; it comes, however, to fuller expression, through 

every succeeding sphere of animated being ; until the 

\ human mind receives first as sensuous experience, and 
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then u reflective idea, every Uung nhicli tlie uniTcrw ;, 
itoelf wdUim implicitly both of truth and dit-ini^.'.': 
Sndi were the fint uid somewhat indistinct effortif 
that vcrc made, to introduce a new element into psycho- 
lo^iciJ rcacnrch, to raise it as a acience into a higher 
sphoe of thought, and to give it an intelligible prin- 
dplc of unity. 

We Doir oome to the psychology of the llcgcUoa 
achooL Tbe grmt distinction of llcgcl consIiU in thA 
cztnacdiaary acutencsc and perspicuity, with wbidi - 
htt developed the abstract forms of thought in a Bcriei 
of eatcgorio, the one of which followed by a dialeo 
tical neccauty out of the other. The dialectic movc- 
tneat, by whidt these results were obtuined, was based 
OD the iilea — that each determinate thought contabs 
in itaclf a cmUrtiJutiaa ; that to overcome tbia con- 
trvdictjon, it aasumcs a new form, which involves the 
utf^tat lad oppoaite of the fint; and thai, thirdly, 
\j wbiiiing tha two oppoaitea rataea itaelf to a higher 
niaity, and aequirca by lo doing a new intenaity of 



So indelibly had tl>i« dialectical movement impressed 
itstlf upon the mind of Hegel, that not only the 
•cience of abatraet thought, but all the other and 
conente sdcncea as well, fell into a aeriea of tripUU, 
cacb td which Rpieaented one ttep in the proceas of 
■ci catilic development. It ia thia procedure, which 
baa iianmwl the name of the dialectical method — • 
■ SaaB4d>a"W«ks^(lftM),voLvL,p>l«I* 
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method which, it is evident, takes for granted at 
the outset the fundamental identity of thought and 
exiitence. 

Thus philosophy, taken as a whole, fell naturally 
into three parts : Fint, the science of thought m itsdf; 
secondly, the science of thought objectified, and viewed 
in its negative pole, t.«., the science of nature ; and, 
thirdly, the union of these two movements, forming 
the science of muuL Each of these branches again 
was moulded in the hands of Hegel and his school into 
a symmetrical science by itself. So that the whole 
sum of human knowledge became gradually translated 
into the forms or estrones of the Hegelian dialectics. 
Into the details of these sciences it is not our present 
purpose to enter. We only refer, at present, to the 
philotcphy of the soul. 

The sphere of the soul is the highest sphere of exist- 
ence; — it forms the ''indifference point,'' or unity of 
thought and nature; comprehending in a more perfect 
and developed form all which was implicitly contained 
in the two inferior stages of being. The soul, however, 
still carries on the same process of self-development 
I as was seen in nature itself; and that according 

to the same absolute and eternal laws of thought 
t and existence. Let us briefly note the rhythm of the 

movement. 

According to the order of dialectical necessity, there 
must be three stages in the soul's history, of which 
the fint and second are, as it were, opposites of each 

c 2 • 
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(i^*^' ,V *^" *^* ''""^ 8"'" "" '^ biglicr unity in 
,\i\^ *^T^ ^ boll, combined. 

"So* tXpcricDce itjidf «how* u», llial tlic tool i*. at 
fint) c^ogijy allied to tiaturu, thut it {loite* tlirough 
a ecn(4 of physical change*, und dcvulopa a «ucce*- 
sioa ot pragivsjuvG phenomena without otiy dlnct con- 
■cioudicu of ill own opcmtious. AVo find, for example, 
nuiucroiu [>ccu1iantica of raci', iind temperament ; a 
varielyof involuntary physical actions necessary to mere 
exidteuce ; and a number of iiutincU, connected nitli 
tbe processes of life, and the action of the ncrvoiu 
system, all exhibiting mind in unconscious operation, 
and presenting a whole sphere of phenomena, tJut 
characterize the individual mat, as the child of a 
given planet, a given coiintty, a given age, and as tlio 
possessor of B given physical coustitution. Ucrc, 
then, we have the soul in its lowest sphere, — forming 
tie individual, and not rising above the peculiar) tie*, 
wluch its physical eircumatanccs or Dccesaities imprest 
npon it. 

Soon, however, this state passes away, and the dawn 
of lelf-consciousneas appears. The soul now passes into 
a precisely oppoiitt condition. It becomes ideally sepa- 
rate from nature; places self and the world in direct 
contrast ; and develops a sciies of aets, the object of 
which is to assert and nmintain the sense of independ- 
ence, and the conquest of mind over every opposing 
obstacle. Oat of this conflict of ■elf-conaciousncss, 
there springa gradually the Mnite of what may be 
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tcnned univertal eonsciausneu, — the dawn of mmd, in 
its truest and highest acceptation. 

iVIind has now become at once intelligent and free. 
But not wholly so. Still, a series of dc\'clopments are 
necessary to complete the process. The various forms 
of intelligence must first appear; — ^intuition — ^under- 
standing — reason. But these, too, on the same dia- 
lectic principle, must find their oppositcs; which accord- 
ingly appear in the successive stages of the human will, 
rising from mere impulse up to perfect frce-agcncy. 
Lastly, in the complete blending of reason and will — the 
combination of the intellectual and the practical man, 
we find, at length, the highest form of human existence, 
and the loftiest play of the human faculties. 

Such, in brief, arc the various stages of psychological 
development, which Ilegcl and his school have drawn 
with infinite tact and the keenest logical ingenuity, out 
of the movement of the dialectical process.'^ 

Tlie validity of the Hegelian psychology as a whole 

* The first crude notion of the above tyitem appeared in 
llcgel't *^ Phunomenologie des Gcistcs." This work, however, 
ho used to denominate his Voi/age of DUcortry, and ahrayi 
regarded it as wholly immaturo in relation to his subsequent 
philosophical principles. Ho left a mere outline sketch of a 
more perfect system behind him. (now published in the eighth 
vol. of his Works,) but did not live to elaborate the subject at 
he intended. Both lU>senkrans and Erdmann have published 
works on Psychology based upon this sketch, from the latter of 
which the above account it chiefly taken. A still more popu« 
lar view is given in Erdmonn's " Psyohologische Briefs." 
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depends, of coarae, on the prior validity of the Hcgeltun 
dialectics. To ciiter upoa uiy rigid critique of either 
of them here, would ht altogether beside our present 
purpose. AVe merely refer to the fact, that having 
maintained its grouad by the efforts of numerous 
disciples of the higbc»t philo»ophicul ability for many 
years, the Hegelian philosophy is now gnulually losing 
ila hold on the scientific mind of Geiinany; uitd 
baving made its lasting contribution to the progren 
of truth, is beginning to take its place amongst tha 
liistories of the past.* 

That there is something captivating in having tbo 

entire sj'mmctrical form of every science marked out 

beforehand by the very ncce*sitics of human thought, 

every one may readily admit. But the universe will 

[ not so easily bend to our a priori conceptions. The 

I symmetry of the method is soon counterbalanced 

jT dther by a practical neglect and consequent ignorance, 

of facts, on the one band, or by a stubborn irrecon- 

dleaUauu of them with our perfected tbeoriei, on 

the other. 

In the case oi the Hegelian psychology all these evils 
ue more or leu visible. The abstract categories, by 
which the various ascending stages of mental develop- 
ment are designated, remain abstract still. They show 
xu, deariy enou^, what the human mind, according to 

* On* of the most acuta critiques and lefutstions of the 
dislsBtifsl mtthpd is that of Treodelenbuig. " Logischc Unter> 
•odituigeD,'' veL i, chsp. 3. 
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Hegel, ougbt to be; but tbey do not prove to ut wbat 
that mind really it. The Hegdian scheme is, in trnth, 
very hard to reconcile with the facts of consdonsness. 
According to it, we ought to find the instincts, the 
feelings, the intellectual powers, the volitional pheno- 
mena, &c., all appearing in due order, and in a series 
of ascending developments. The facts of our mental 
history, on the contrary, show us intellectual powers, 
subjective feelings, and voluntary actions, all bk&ded 
in one continuous consciousness from first to last 

The laws of reason, no doubt, are manifest in the 
whole of our mental history, but not so obviously the 
laws of the Uegclian dialectics. Once lay down an 
infallible form, from which the efforts of the human 
intellect can never depart; once assume that eveiy 
subject, to be well understood, must be thrown into the 
cycles and epicycles of an eternally recurring seiiet 
of logical categories, and we soon come under the 
yoke of an intellectual slavery, which is so much the 
worse for being sclf-imposed, and voluntarily borne. 

Before we conclude this brief historical sketch, it is 
necessary just to mention, that there are at this moment 
in Germany, besides those already mentioned, various 
schools of Psychology, which present a very consider- 
able variety, both as to their principles and their 
methodology. 

No author of the present age has probably written 
so copiously on psychological subjects as Dr. £. Beneke, 
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of Berlin. In Addition to a gucccuion of worVi, which 
rsDgc orer a space of nearly thirty ycare, compming 
so leu thsa eight volumes oa piycholo^ iticlf, hciido 
other trcatisei on KIctaphysics, Monla, Logic, anil 
Ediicfttion, he ha» recently sUrtcd a quarterly penod- 
ical, entirely written by bi* own Imnd.* 

The syttem of Benckc ix purely emjArtcal. Ho not 
only denies innate idc-u, but also ignores the existence 
of any original intellectual faculties ; and undertakes 
to sbow not merely how our notions arc formed, but 
the very process by which all the mental /acuUies are 
constructed out of the original elements of our nature. 

The human mind (which he regards n> having a 
reality distinct from the body), ctists at first in a state 
niscdonly in the nnallcst degree altovcAflre recrjiUvily. 
It can receive impressions, and has un instinct to react 
responsivcly to them. This, then, is tho starting^ 
point. 

Each impression wc receive, lie goes on to show, 
IcaTCi a tnce — a real physiological trace (Spur), behind 
it, which may be revived and brought again into 
GOnadooiness, under the proper physical conditions. 
Say by day, then, while imprcssiona are pouring in 
upon ua, these traces accumulate ; as they accumulate 
tbe mind becomes more capable of understanding 
them, and more conversant with the outward objects, 
from which they have been produced ; until, at length, 
* Aidiiv tOt Hm progmiUiidM Piycbologie. 
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by the result of this process^ the fower of pereeption, 
both internal and external, becomes duly developed, 
and we term it a mental facuUy. 

Thus, then, the two original fadon in our mental 
development, are outward impulses (Reizc) on the one 
side, and the powers of inward reaction to each impulse 
(Urkrafte) on the other. Here we have the primary 
elements of our whole mental activity ; and from this 
commencement, our author proposes to build up mpir- 
ically, the entire structure of the human faculties. 

Let us look, first, at the different modet of mental 
activity, termed respectively intelligence,— emotion,-— 
will. These Beneke derives from the variable relatian 
in which the primitive power stands to the outward 
impulse. If the impulse is les$ intense than the 
reaction, there will be a certain amount of inward 
effort over and above what was necessary to meet it. 
In this case the mental phenomenon will be what 
is termed a volition. If, on the contrary, the impulse 
]& greater than the reaction, then the mind is apparently 
receptive, and we have the phenomenon oi feeling. If, 
thirdly, the impulse and effort exactly counterbalance 
each other, the result will be a state of clearly-defined 
consciousness, termed a perception. 

Beneke goes at great length and extreme minuteness 
into the laws, by which mental traces are reproduced, 
and combined. When a number of perceptions are 
attracted together by virtue of their similarity, and 
melt, as it were, into each other, they give rise first to 
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notUHU, aad then to aWract aod general ideas. When 
combiiutioEis take place bctncen unlike dements, they 
form either ffroopt or teriet of meotal images, u seen 
ia tlie developments of productive imagination, mod 
taany other phenomena connected with the BMoriatiott 
of ideat, vid our aotjuired beliefs in external ohjecta. 

The very same laws of combinatioQ, moreover, apply 
with like force to the active powers and to the emotions ; 
so that hy their means Bcnckc considers that it is 
possible to trace tlic growth of all the sentiments, and 
morsl feelings, and to build up, in fact, the cntiie 
spiritual nature of the man. 

Tbns, in brief, by carrying out the laws of asaoeia- 
tioo far more mbutcly and cxtcnaivcly than ina 
Hartley or Brown over conceived of, by matdng them 
peuctrat« deeper into the inner nature of the soul, and 
apply more universally to all its efforts and feelings, as 
well as its ideas; he has constructed a system of 
empirial psychology, which has managed to explain 
with wonder&l minuteness, though not always in the 
most natural or convincing manner, the multi&rions 
phenomena of onr inward oonscioosness. 

Another much more energetic and more widely 
extended school of psychology, is that which was 
founded by Dr. 3. F. Herbart, of Gottiogen. "While 
Beneke has attempted to explun all the phenomena 
of conscioomeas on the analogy of pht/tkal processes, 
Herbart employed for the same purpose the analogy 
of matktauUieel axd fiuehanical idea. He rejected as 
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decidedly as Beneke himielf, tlie notum of an originil 
multiplicity of faeultiei; but lie aeeounted for their 
rise and development on almost totaUy different prin- 
ciples. 

We must begin, aeeording to Heibart, by accepting 
the mind, together with its various notions, feelings, per- 
ceptions, representations, &c., as a given fad, on whidi 
we are to employ our phQosophical analysis. Taking 
the light of mathematical ideas with us, we soon leam 
to regard these different noiians, &c., as so many mental 
forces, which are struggling one against the other, for 
predominance and rule ; and which, according as they 
become more or less prominent, and either oveibear or 
repress each other, give rise to the various phenomena 
of inteUeet, feeling, or wilL 

Thus, Uerbart regards the soul as one simple sub- 
stance, all the phenomena of which are merely different 
modes of its own self-sustaining effort (Sdhsteihaltung). 
So fSaur as these phenomena are concerned, he goea 
strictly along the path of empirical observation; but 
having once got, in this way, the material of psycho- 
logy, he introduces his own speculative method of 
elaborating our ideas according to the laws of statics 
and dynamics, of resolving their contradictions and 
explaining their combinations, until the whole is reduced 
to one connected and scientific system. 

Herbarfs followers have considerably extended hia 
psychological views, and attempted in various wap to 
complete them. Amongst the most celebrated of these 
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wmkm Didbiicli, Xnor, and Waits, Tlie 
littHL MBioallr. ht^ dana imidi i gf iiBa iii laaommai^ 
iif tib priM^laa af tiM adKNd^ by Ilk ^ Ldalradi dar 
IlMffhalafla ab NatnniiiaaMdiaft/^ (Bnanuchifaig^ 
1M8). TUa iradk dMMra a moK^ daeidad ta&danejr. 
Am £d HaAait luBMdi^ to tiaaa tha phcnomaiia 

aaBflMDBUit vHaalaDBaBiiias unnbi aoa acBfipai a&cl loum^ 
tnal paal^—a&d attaupla to daar xtp varioua ^piaa* 
tiaMiirindi wa laft by tha liaalar luBBatlf iniMdEbothf 
fWa||t art or mdiifmrtilj MnuH 

ABattflf and aaoMivhal fautftj aobool of patyoliolo" 
aBSMl VBUHL oaa afao iHMnBflat fipffHi tsa fflrt'fifmT'a 
falMaaa af BciMKii^a pluloaoplrf • Wa bava abea^ 
Mtiaad tha acrfiaaa ai Btaffsna ni fhia la i pa c t ^ and nu^ 
•id Aaaa af fi a h wb arti^ BaadaCit and Carofct Tlia 
Uat wmamg ihtoofjik all thaia wrileia i% 
tha poanbOitj of a union between ibe pbfloaopby 
of natma and tbe pbOoaopby of mind. They begin 
the ttody of mind by graspmg the ideal $ide of nature, 
tiaee ita gradual derdopment up to the sphere of sdf- 
conacioQaneny and show how the tame laws applied 
to the aoulitaelf, are calculated to throw new light upon 
tbe whole process of its moral and intellectual develop- 
ascnt*^ 

• « Ostdddito dsr Seele." (1830.) 

t Usbor die BegrOndong der Ethik durch die Phyiilu 

t "* P^jr^ sar EotwickeluDgtgtMhkhte dcr SaeW (1851.) 

S I ai%hl bsTt a tB tioo a d, smongit tha other indicttjons of 
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• 

Takings then, finally, a general view over tlie entire 
hiatorical progresa and preaent condition of psychdogy 
as a science, we draw from the whole the foDowing 
practical conclusions : — 

1. That the tendency of all speculations and re- 
searches down to the present time has been to eMtablkk 

' the entire unity of the soul oi a real existence; — a 
doctrine which lies equally removed from the abstract 
view of the rational psychologist* on the one hand, and 
from those who maintain an original multiplicity of 
independent faculties or impulses, on the other. 

2. That, in piirsuing the study of mind in its laws 
and operations, we must plant our footstep primarily 

'A upon human experience. 

3. That experience alone, however, will not satisfy 
the conditions of a true science ; but that we must 
bring rational principles to bear upon the elucidation 
of the phenomena, which experience itsdf presents. 

4. That to study mind aright, we must not sever it 
either from the science of nature, or the science of 
thought, objectively considered. 

6. That by such a union we may combine the light 
which flows from empirical observation, on the one 
!^ side, with that which comes from reflexion and specula- 

tion on the other. 

an organic system of psychology, the labours of sereral emi* 
nent thinkers in Italy. Amongst these Signor Pole and Lingt 
Pierachini, hare each constructed a scheme of the development 
of the faculties, which introduoes amidst much extraneous 
maUer, a distinctly organU uka into the treatment of thair 
subject 
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6. Th&t psychology' is not a primsry' and inde- 
pcndcDt science, and cumot be taken om the itarting- 
point of philoBopby, univcrially considered ; but that 
it holds its proper place in the logicid co-ordination 
of the tdcDcca at Urge, and will only be perfteted 
when all the uudcrJying data shall have been duly 
explored and comprehended. 

Having arrived at these points, as the general result 
of our historical sketch, vc shall now leave the pathway 
of history altogether, and attempt to point out the 
basis of a psychological system, such sa the present 
position of philosophical thinkiog appears both to 
warrant and to demand. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OBSERVATIONS AND ANALOGIES RELATINO TO 
THE METHOD OF PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 



Wcr in der Kttur & Kftiur imd nichi 6m G«ul» wcr im Ocisto 
nur diMen mid nichl Gott, odcr wcr dn G«tii i nn a r md ohae dk 
Nfttar, Goit ohne nnd awMor dna G«wU MdMlfe d« wnd wodv 
Katur, noeh Qmt^ noeh Golt findfls, woki ate «• tlk dni ipw 
liereiL— Fb. t. Baadbb. 



PsTCHOLOGT, M we biTc befoTO explained, is the 
science of mental. pbenomens, so far as they assume 
a constant and invariable character. It is a point 
which has been much disputed amongst metaphysiciaDs 
how far it can be regarded as an iniepmiaU science^ 
having both data, and a method of its own. 

Without entering beforehand into any abstruse 
discussion of this question, we shall offer a few pre* 
liminary observations, which may suffice to put it into 
an intelligible point of view. 

To do this, we must distinguish carefully between the 
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facts, vrhicb form the suhject-malUr «f any plulo- 
sophinl iavcstigtttion, and the »cieiict nbich arUca oul 
of them. The facta of the natural norld, e.g., are 
.prcsaitcd to us BpoDtaDcoualy by the senses ; but their 
mere obaerratioa is far from eonstituting a tcimct 
of nature. In like tnanocr, the facts with which 
mental philosophy is concerned, are presented tpon- 
tancoualy to oar inward perception. — but the men 
perceptioti of them is here also very far from eomtitat- 
ing a real mental science. 

The phenomena of eonaeioosnesa, it is true, ue 
admitted to be the moat certain and incontestable of all 
faeti. They need no foreign aids to support them ; 
neither is there ttny ground on which they can be 
doubted without implying a contradiction in term*. 
But this does not raise them at once to the dignity 
of possessing s philosophic character. 

AH the convictions which rest upon what is tcnned 
eommaa utue; i.e., npoD consdonsnesa, perception, 
and the primary beliefs of humanity, are prior to 
reJUetiee thinking. They do not farm a psychology, 
any more than they need one. Whiht, on the one 
hand, they stand with a certainty of their own above 
all phil<>sophic research, they, on the other hand, fall 
equally below it, ia so far as they neither possess a 
•cientific basisnor are capable of a tcicntifie application. 

Science in general, although bated upon the observa- 
tioa of phenomena, only comes into existence when the 
power of reflexion is sufficiently developed to make 
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those phenomena the objects of analysis and rational 
investigation. It began, therefore^ ybnN4i% speakmff, 
by analysing the most simple facts which arc presented 
to the human faculties ; these it first reduced into dear' 
and intelligible order; and then having thoroughly 
comprehended them, it made them the starting points for 
new analyses of a more complicated character. Thus, 
then, has scientific research ever followed a determined 
course; guided not by the relative certainty of the 
facts under consideration, but by the relative degree of 
simplicity or complexity which their materials involve. 

The most abstract sciences are necessarily first in the 
order of thought, since they are those which contain 
the fewest elements, and the pre-conditions of all the 
rest. The science of number, for example, must pre- 
cede that of quantity; and this again, must precede 
the science of space or dimension. In like manner the 
three sciences just mentioned, contain the eonditiona 
for that of mechanics; while the mechanical sciencea 
must go before those of dynamics, and of organ- 
ization.'*' 

Now all the branches, above mentioned, enter into 

the complete idea of a philoiophy of nature; and the 

philosophy of nature, as we have already seen, haa 

* The doctrine of the co-ordination of the tciencct was first 
brought into prominence by Aug. Comte, in hit lectures on 
<" Philoiophie PositiTc." The English reader wiU find the 
question discussed, as it appears to me, on much sounder logical 
and metaph}'sical principles, in the " Theory of Human Pro- 
gression," by Mr. Dove. 
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alirap Id bistory preceded the philosophy of mW. 
Pftj'chology, then, although based upon primaiy facts, 
is hj no meaas a primary tcience ; it comes far down 
in the coarse of scientific dcvelopmeut, and it must 
borrow, therefore, a vast number of formal data from 
prior sources. Were the philosophy of nature com- 
plete through all its parts, were it raised to so perfect a 
state, that vrc could trace the laws and calculate the 
actions of orgaoixcd bodies, as unerringlsf as ive do 
those of inorganic matter ; it is in the highest degree 
probable that the only true metbodof psychology, would 
then lie before us as distinctly as that of the most 
perfect among the positive sciences.* 

All human knowledge may be »id to he in a state 
of progress ; and there arc various terms we employ to 
express the advancement which any particular branch 
has already made. Convictton of a wholly unscientific 
character wc tenn_/iiiM;t objects which lie as yet in 
tbe twilight of ■dentific development we include, for 

■ On the relatioD of natunJ science to psychology, consult 
" Lchrbuch der Fiychologie sis Nstunrissenschaft,' by Waits. 
A book which, although written from the Herbartion point 
of view, contains a Is^ amount of most vsluable disquisition, 
upon slmoit every topic connected with the subject in hsnd. 

t Dsab defines /(n(A to be " conviction siising from ground* 
•^fee<twiy msv^Inntf, but subjectivdy valid;" while launoUdg* 
is " emvietian srising from ground* st onca subjectively and 
«Igeetively complete." Sse his admirable disquisition on GlauUn 
and WmtK, ia the " Piol^omoia snr Dogmatik.'' Sec 20 
and 21. 
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the most part^ under the term philosophy; while the 
term science, is reserved for those branches of know- 
ledge^ the principles of which have attained a positive 
and unquestionable certitude. Faith^ accordingly, will 
always precede philosophy^ as philosophy vrill always 
precede the fuller sunlight of science. In the mean- 
time, the methods of philosophy, ere the dawn of 
the corresponding science arises, \rill be mostly taken 
by analogy from those branches of knowledge, which 
have already arrived nearer to their scientific perfection. 

The unfruitfulness of psychology in this age and 
country, has arisen mainly from its being separated 
from the whole sphere of nature, and having its efforts 
directed to the mere classification of the facts of con« 
sciousness. Cut off from other regions of thought 
and observation, it has also stood to a great extent 
isolated as to its effects; and the first requisite towards 
its reconstruction must be to bring it once more into 
the main current of scientific thinking, as developed in 
the present age. 

Mind is not, in reality, independent of nature. It 
is rather the point towards which the entire of nature 
tends, — the richest and noblest blossom of all her 
marvellous efforts. There is no absolute gap between 
the unconscious and the self-conscious portions of the 
universe. Both are alike pervaded by the same great 
principles of reason, and the same purposes of bene- 
ficence.* 

* See LeiboiU ^ mnodoloffie," Oented'i <«Ottit in der 
Natur," and Waiti"! " Lehibuch der Ptyehologie." 
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Ilenoey if we bare been able in modern times to 
make large advances in the science of nature; if we 
hare been able to discover any of ber secrets, to 
detect the bidden biws of ber development, it stands to 
reason tbat tbese will form at least analoffiei, by wbicb 
we may proceed in studying tbe laws of tbe buman 
mindy and gmde»po$t$, by wbicb our pbilosopbic efforts 
are to be directed. Just as in all otbcr branches of 
inqoiryj analogy aids us to form hypotheses which give 
life and concentration to positive research ; so also here 
win tbe light derived from the methods of nature 
impart a living reality, and a progressive power to the 
philosophy of tbe buman mind.^ To make such 
analogies, then, tbe more obvious, and show their 
bearing upon tbe method which we have now to pursue 
uk relation to psychology, a brief series of observations 
win benccessaiy. 

Observation I. — The fundamental laws of reason 
alike pervade the mental and the material world. We 
use the term reason here in its broad objective mean- 
ing, — as including not merely self-conscious intelligence, 
but every process which wc can recognise as springing 
from a well-defined effort, to accomplish a given intel- 
ligible purpose. 

• •• Tb« problem of psychology," remarks Waitz, •* consist* 
in oothing else than in the exhibition of the necessary order of 
dcrelopmenttwhich our natural apprehension of the universe must 
aaauiDe. Tb« most thorough scientific procedure, presupposes 
tb# oooeeptioni which natural science has formed for all out- 
ward pbeaomsos.* ** Lehrbuch der Ptychologie," p. 12. 
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For example, there is a geometry in nature as surely 
as there is in the human mind. The structure and the 
movements of the solar system exhibit^ on the one 
hand, the most perfect agreement with mathematical 
laws, while the human mind, on the other, is so 
constituted that it cannot help recognising these prin- 
ciples of geometry and number, as being absolutely 
and universally valid. What the one sees as truth, 
the other presents 2Afact ; what the one knows ideally, 
the other embodies, and exhibits as a reality* The 
laws of reason are alike existent in both; they lie 
equally at the basis of our ideal conceptions, and 
of material realities. It is as much by their direction 
that the planets revolve in their courses, as it is that 
we assent to the simplest mathematical theorem. 

The same is true respecting the laws of organiza- 
tion. There exist, in the human mind, certain inde- 
structible perceptions of beauty, of symmetry, and 
of design in the natural adaptation of means to the 
accomplishment of an end. These perceptions lying, 
as they do, deep at the root of our rational being, are, 
in fact, simply the ideal counterparts of what exists in 
nature herself. Every thing that is most striking In 
art, we know, is copied^^ more or less, from the/omu of 
nature; and all deviations from such forms prove, in 
the end, to be contrary to our highest aesthetic sensi- 
bility, and to the judgments of mankind at large. 

The reason, immanent in nature, is, however, most 
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diatinctl/ seen, in the bodily orgsmiiatiuu of rational 
beings. Ucre ve find the most perfect corre>]*on(Icncc 
between the pbysical itructurc, on tbc one hand, and 
the indwelling telf-con scions rcMon, on the other. 
The light is adapted to the e}'C — the eye is formed w> 
as to conecntratc the nys which re:u:h it, into a 
distinct image of things around us ; and the mind it 
formed, so as to receive the impression, to idealise it, 
and to transform the material fact, into a subjective 
truth. In all these proces4us, there must be the lamo 
principles of reason in co-opention ;— in the li(;ht, in 
the eye, in the soul. It is true, thcM principles appeur 
on different platforms of ejiisteucc; hero, operating 
consciously, — there, unconsciously: but their mutual 
adaptation is such as to assure us, that thcra mast be 
an origiDal correspondence between them and a funda- 
mental unity at the basis of the whole.* 

* Kmilsr tins respecting the enentiel homogeiMity of 
mind and natura were maintained by Leibnits, in hit " Mono- 
dology i" and afterward* illuttrated yi • series of Letters, pub- 
lished smongrt bis Opuscula. Modem science and jihilosopby, 
instead of refuting these tpeculaliont of perhaps tho greatest of 
modem Ikinktrt, has only availed more and more to proTO 
their fundamental coniiitcncy with the principles both of thought 
and existence. 'Wherever rswarch,' cither on the physical or 
mental ude, bos proceeded for enough to open the question at alt, 
it has almost nnifoimly shown a manifest tendency either to recur 
to the point where Leibnits left it two hundred years ago p or 
to nstate the theory in a more perfect form. Amongst modem 
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There is thus a tlomberingy unconseioQi reason in 
nature ; — and the highest purpose of natural philosophy 
is to detect this reason^ to eompaie it with the ideal 
reason within us^ and to understand the one by the 
inward light of the other. Only when this is acoom- 
plished^ only when we are competent from having one 
part of the series, as a law of reason, to predict what 
the completion of that scries wiQ be, can we be said to 
possess a perfect science. 

Obssbvation II. — Science has iiscoverei, that a law 
of progression actually pervades the whole wmerse. The 
nature of this law needs to be accurately explained. 
We do not mcan^ that science has by any means set 
its seal upon any theory of universal development. 
Such a theory has never yet been warranted by posi- 
tive facts^ nor has it any stringent analogies in its 
favour. ^Vhat we mean by the law of progression is 
this : — that the works of nature present themselves to 
us in unbroken scries, from the phenomena of bare 
matter, up to the highest products of organization^ 
and the vital forces. 

The pointy for instance, where mere unorganised 
matter, in its finest forms, ends, and the world of 
organization begins, is unknown, the one merging 

writcn we may mention Alex. Von Humboldt, Waits, Gams, 
Oersted, Erdmann, Karl Schmidt, &c., as having given dear 
illustntions of the unity of idea which reigns through ths 
worlds of mind and natuxe. 
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iascQublf into the other. Tlie vegctalilc liinj;tlam 
iLgain u intcDtibiy liulccd on to the aniinal creation, 
ituomacli tlut no one can say, where the llfo of the 
plant pnact over to the lowest form of ncn-ona im- 
tAtion, and Kntihility. Once unthtn tlic «phcrc of 
nniinatcd nature, bow plain and yet wonderful the >tcpi 
which lead upward* to man t AVc find in the animal 
kingdom an evcr-{)crfccting organization, developing 4 
progn»ivcly higher degree of intelligence, imtil that 
intelligence at length reaches the lon-est form of 
humanity.* From thence wc start again upon a new 
progress, that of liuiaan hUtortj, the ultimate limit of 
which is unknown. 

Neither is this all. Everything, within its own 
limit*, is tending, by virtue of a secret unconscioua 
design, toward* an ideal, which nmy be perceived by 
the rcaiiou oven where not realized fully in fact. Tbii 
is seen, for cxamph-, in individuul organ ital ions. A 
flower tbowa the perpctnal tendency to oae all the 
advantages of its position to become the most perfect 
flower of its kind, on which fact indeed depends the 
whole value of artificial cultivation. The animal frame 
appropriates instinctively all the means, which he in 
nature around it, to become tlie most perfect animal. 
Circumstances may be wanting to admit of this result 
being reached, but the unconscious instinct is never 
wonting to strive after it. 

' Wb assume theie a* acknowledged focti, flowing irom the 
general rtsulu of pliysiology. 
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If from the individual we go to species and genera^ 
there the same principle^ the same hidden reason 
is operating. Every species has an ideal, which con- 
stitutes its essential character^ and which exists only 
as a secret power to reproduce its type, in an infinite 
variety of concrete forms. No individual, or any 
number of individuals, can constitute a species; they 
are but so many examples, which serve to show to the 
reason, what the common type really is. The material 
exemplar is but a temporary manifestation, — ^the ideal 
itself is an abiding reality, one that existed before any 
individuals were produced, and that will outlive them 
all, as being a persistent law of nature, and con- 
sequently a thought flowing from its great Author. 
And just as the species manifests itself in the pro- 
duction of a number of illustrative examples, so also 
the genus shows itself by producing, in perfect numeri- 
cal and morphic symmetry, a complete cycle of specific 
developments, all based on one common archetype.^ 

These developments, again, have a further reference 
to the perfection and symmetry of nature as a whole. 
For in the same way as all the parts, in their several 
degrees of generalization, so also does nature in her 
eniireness aim at an ideal perfection, which it requires 
an infinite number of steps and cycles to reach. 

* Thus Professor Owen has shown what the ideal type is from, 
which, by slight deviation, all the different forms of vertebrated 
animals, have been derived. (See his " Archet}*pe and Homo- 
logies of the Vertebrate Skeleton." 1848.) 
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Tbus all tluDgt — the mdividaAl-~tLc ipccics — tbe 
genoB — the vut Idngdomi of nature, and tKc cDtire 
of nature bendf, show one undcvUting pMO^ 
upwards. There is a law of progrcasion id each pcrtf 
m law of progression in the whole; and the only way 
to penetivte into the real sccreta of nature, is to see 
these laws, u laws of reason, at ouce having a purpose, 
and perpetoailf aiming at its fulfilment. 

Obsebvation in. — T/it whole univerte may It coif 
venietUly chtnjied into four aacmding ttages of exittatee, 
in tack of wluch the laws of reason appear on a different 
tcale, and operate in a dijftrent f</rm ; — these arc, tite 
inorganic, — the merelij organic, — the seniitive, — and the 
telf-conacUna. 

In the inorganic sphere, the operating forces 
are chie^y mechanical, which may be calculated 
according to the most rigid laws of mnthctnatics. 
THujK an, however, besides these, the phenomena of 
dectrici^ and magnetism, which stand, as it were, 
midway between the mechanical forces, and the vital 
power. All these, then, constitute the powers which 
govern the ladvene as a whole, without producing any 
individual being, in which their esaen^ nature is 
embodied and represented.* 

'Where organic power begins we cannot fiilly decide ; 
but once having begun, we can soon trace its effects. 

' Bee " Die Kiftfte der UQorganiichen 2fatur." By. C A. 
Wother. (Sewsu, 1S52.) 
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These effects are not only stamped with an intelligible 
purpose^ but appear still further in the form of distinct 
existences, which are developed out of one primary germ, 
have a perfect unity in themselves, and exhibit, in a real 
exemplar, the ideal type after which they are formed. 

Every ascending form of organic life, moreover, 
tends more and more to realize the one culminating 
purpose to which all the lower spheres of organisation 
perpetually tend; — ^that, namely, of producing an- 
independent individual, containing in it the power of 
self-regulation, and capable of reacting in opposition 
to the outward impulses of nature. This power of 
reaction, accordingly, marks the commencement of 
what we have termed the sensitive sphere of creation. 

The brute is sensitive, but not self-conscious. Here, 
however, as everywhere else, we find an unbroken 
gradation ; — ^that is, we find a vast number of ascend- 
ing steps, running through the whole animal creation, 
from bare sensibility on the one side to self-conscious- 
ness on the other. First, the capacity of mere sensa- 
tion becomes more and more acute ; then the 
rudiments of other faculties begin to appear, such as 
memory — emotion — the power of adapting means to 
ends, and a number of animal impulses and affections. 
All these we put down loosely under the term instinct ; 
but they evidently form a series of gradations, which, 
in their highest development, approach very near to 
the lowest type of humanity. They are stamped, too, 
with the same laws of universal reason, as those which 
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appear in maa, only upon a lower eUgc, and without 
the accompaniment of Belf-coascioniDcw. 

Ib there aoy usigoable reason, tfacn, th&t onee 
hai-ing got within the sphere of w;lf>coiiHciouMieM tht 
law of progression ihoulJ «topT Far from it. We 
knoir, in fact, that development doca not atop at this 
point. JMan, both individually and hisloricfllly aiwdc- 
ing, evolves in nearly uniform order the inward elemeoti, 
on which the progress of civiliiation depends. He 6nt 
leads a life, in which his power of miud rrikchea 
little further than that displayed by tho more sagacious 
of the brutes, though always accompanied with the 
distinctive mark of sclf-consciousDcss. Starting from 
this, bis perceptions become gradually quickened, hii 
emotions more refined, his understanding and power 
of exprcsaioD more definite, his sense of right ud 
justice mora detenninatc, till his reason bccomei, at 
length, competent to reach the light of science, and 
hit will the elevation of rational, moral, and aoeial 



Thui, to sum up the burden of this whole remark, 
we ace, that each snccesaive sphere in the universe of 
existence develops a new mode of life, which iocludea 
all that went before it, vnih tomethiiy more. The 
organic sphere contuna all the laws and phenomena 
of the inorganic; the sensitive world contains those 
both of the ino^;anie and organic; and the aclf- 
conadons those of the inorganic, organic, and sensitive, 
vnth tomethinff oj iU own, betidt. The principles of 
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reason^ objectively considered^ run through the whole ; 
and the great law of progression accompanies each 
step, from the smallest atom of senseless matter up to 
the most soaring spirit in the highest walks of human 
culture. 

''Nature/' says Humboldt, ''is not a dead aggre* 
gation : she is, to the ardent investigator, the one holy, 
ever-creative power, which generates all things out of 
itself, and brings them forth into actual being/'* 

Observation IV. — Since we have now found all the 
spheres of existence to be concentrated in man, as the tme 
microcosm, we may trace out the law of progression as it 
manifests itself in the growth and development of the 
human individual. The life of man, in its lowest stage, 
is simply vegetative. "Between the humblest plant 
and the embryonic human organism there is originally 
no perceptive difference : they may be said to have a 
common starting-point/' t The vegetative life, how- 
ever, as concerned in the processes of assimilation, 
nutrition, cell-formation, &c., merges insensibly into 
what is called animal life, where the rudiments of 

* The moral importance of this view is thus strikingly put by 
Franz Von Baader : — " He who seeks in nature, nature only, 
and not reason ; he who seeks in the latter reason only, and 
not God ; or he who seeks reason out of or apart from God, or 
God out of or apart from reason, will find neither nature, 
reason, nor God ; but will assuredly lose them all three." 

t Carpenter's ** Human Physiology," p. 355. 
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BpontftDeoos action begin to appear in tbe form of 
moveinenta, excited in the vftriou* tiuuca, of which the 
organism is composed. Xcxt we tind the dliTcrcat 
functions of the nervous system evolved one after 
the other, giving rise first to instinctive moTeniciits 
rejected from tbe spinal cord, and then to the stUl 
more important reflex actions, which originate in tbe 
■CDSor)' ganglia. 

These phenomena, whieh arc common to man, with 
manj other of tbe animal creation, approximate 
continually nearer and ncam to sclf-consciousncas, 
ttntil the limit is at length croucd, and the germ of 
intelligence, in the human form, bcgioa to appear. In 
passing from the automatic and instinctive actions, 
irhich are rejected from the sensory apparatus, to 
those more intelligent and voluntary ones, which 
physiology has located in the cerebrum, there is no 
sudden iiUereeptini/ of the general law of progress. 
Tht whole of these aereral classes of phenomena are 
completely interwoven with one another. They all 
emanate from one centre — all proceed towards one end 
-^411 coM>perat« in tbe production of one great and final 
purpose. The law which they follow in each successive 
development most therefore be fundamentally tbo 
•ame; and if we possess a clear conception of one 
portion of tbe aeriea, we ought to be able to trace 
it upwards to its highest expression in the perfected 
growth of tbe htunan mind. We may thus be enabled 
to see, in the intellectual phases of the infkntj tbe 
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chQd, the youth, the matare min, a cantmnatum of 
the same great law, whieh perradet the unirene at 
large, and which ia constantlj piodueing higher fcMrma 
of life, connected with corresponding atagea both of 
intelligence and activity. 

Obsebvation y. — TFe are now prepared to wndentand, 
thai the law of progretsion^ at eeem m tie phemomema 
of nature, and concentrated m the life of vum, should 
give us a due to the formation of a scientific scheme 
of what are usually termed the human faculties. 

The whole tendency of our previous observationa 
has been to show, that the development of the human 
mind must be brought more or less under the universal 
laws of organic growth. The mind, we know by 
experience^ depends for the manifestation of all ita 
activities upon a material organism, which grows up, 
like all others, from a central germ. Consdousneas, 
moreover, reveals to us the fact that our mental 
phenomena keep pace, in every stage of their growth, 
with the material counterpart ; the one becoming more 
mature as the other becomes more perfect Hence, 
if the mind partake truly of an organic character, 
though in a higher region, the laws which apply to 
the progress of organic life generally, ought, mutatis 
mutandis, to hold good within its own subjective sphere, 
and the functions of the one ought to throw light upon 
the several stages of the other. This, then, will give xlm 
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some direction, u to Uic mode in vtuch our ubtcrvB- 
tioiiB of QjcaUl phcnoiucDa ought to be conducted. i 

In forming a true idea of any living object, it ii Dot | 
sufficient to anslyzc it ioto its component parta. Wa 
can form no conception of its true nature, without 
taking into account its growth, without viewing its 
Ruccessirc doclopmcctx in rclntioa to each other, 
«-ithout regarding it, in short, as the centre of a 
history, the issue and aim of which we must watch, 
as well as each of ila separate stages. \Vhat idea 
should wo form of the Hower, if we saw it only in 
the leaf, or only in tlic blossom, or only in the fruit ? 
To understand it aright, we must take the whole in 
■ucceasion, " tirst tlie blade, then the ear, then the full 
com in the car." Vi'en organized objueta a mens con- 
glomeration of elements^ then, indeed, a bare analysis 
might es]>Iain them. Such objects, however, do not 
exist by mere agglutination of particles ab extra ; they 
come by a growth, which springs from one ceotral 
point, and then rctams its perfect unity of idea and 
purpose through every succeeding phase of its existence. 

Applying this analogy, then, to the human mind, we 
are led insensibly and yet inevitably to view it, not as 
a mere combinatioD of powers and faculties, but as one 
undivided power — a tpiritual orgtmitm, if we may so 
term it — ^which throws out its energy io many direc- 
tums, evolves a vast variety of different activities, and 
passes through a whole series of asceudmg itages. 
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without even losing for a moment the miity either 
of its nature or of its highest purpose. To hare a 
psychology that leaves life, growth, organic unity, and 
progressive development out of aoeount, would be 
the same as to have a physiology based upon the 
mere anatomy of the frame, the whole phenomena of 
life being disregarded or disowned. "A sdentifie 
psychology/' says Waits, in the prospectus to his 
Lehrbuch, ''should exhibit the laws acccn^g to 
which the life of the human mind is evolved; ue., it 
should point out the common basis upon which aU 
mental life rests, follow the threads by means of which 
all its phenomena are connected with each other, show 
the germs out of which they spring, and how they 
unfold themselves into that multiplicity and richness of 
inner life which are manifested in the mature man.'' 

Analogy, however, will lead us yet a step further in 
the determination of our method. The due* to the 
right comprehension of every thing enstamped with 
organic life, is — to grasp the end or puipose at which 
it aims, and to view all its successive phenomena as 
contributing to this issue. What, then, is the ideal 
of the human mind 7 What is the point to which 
it tends, and in the light of which we must view all 
the succession of its inward operations? Here the 
law of progression again comes to our aid; the one 
part of the series giving us a clue to the comprehension 
of the other. 

In each advancing stage (as we have already seen) 
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nature embodiea bcr ideas in productions, wliicli 
approach 'Merer and ntarrr to sdf-con»ctoiuncM, aod 
to an independent voluntary activity. U]wn the stage 
of humanity these tendencica become at length duly 
realized, though, at lirst, far from |>cHccted. If we 
follow, therefore, the some lair in itt further progreas, 
we shall see that the goal of all human progression is 
to complete and bring to their full eonsunimatton tbe 
rety ends to nhich nature entire appears always and 
steadily approaching. 

According to this view, the ideal aim of man's nattrn 
must he, to elevate himself above all inferior dctcmun- 
ing iofiuencea ab extra; to gain complete frrcdom of 
action; to present in himself the most perfectly sclf- 
conscious, and the most perfectly independent mani- 
festation of intelligence and will, in their highest and 
purest sense. It is only in rising to this elevation 
that he can Iny the topstone upon the vast cdiEce, 
whieh the whole effort of nature u eDdearonring, in 
aD its progressive developments, finally to construct. 

Very much is neecsiary to contribute to this end. 
Ifo inan, for example, can be_^s without knowledge; 
for freedom itself, deprived of the light of reason, were 
bnt • blind impulse. No man, again, can be truly 
free, or ntioual ^ther, without r^ht affectioju; for, 
with bau affections, he is a slave to the lower purposes 
of existence, instead of a living manifestation of its 
highest ideal. 

If, then, we have designated accnrately the troe ideal 
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of the homan mind, we hold the two ends of the whole 
chain of phenomena, between wUeh aU the devebpmeni of 
its powen mutt neceaarily lie. Man it, at fint, a mere 
creature of sensation and instinct ; from Uiat lie rises 
to the power of peroepUonf separating the world from 
himself, and becoming conscious, here of his own 
identity, there of the universe around him. After this^ 
he attains to the power of representation and expres- 
sion, stamps upon objects their distinctive names^ 
classifies and generalises them, and penetrates them 
with the light of the %mierttandmg. After this process 
of analysis, begins the still higher process of synthene. 
The objects, separated and classified, are now reo(m« 
structed in scientific order, and the truths which were 
first seen only by the light of sense and intuition, are 
now comprehended by the clearer light of reaoon. 
With the development of the reason are given the 
conditions for the development of the wiU, which rises 
through like gradations, from mere instinct to conscious 
self-action, and, at last, to the height of perfect free* 
dom. Such, in brief, is the due which nature gioes us 
to a correct classification of the powers of the humsm 
mind. 

Odservatiok VI. — We are now m a condition to 
follow out this clue, and present a general scheme of the 
faculties, viewed as the successive developments </ tha 
one undivided mind, seeking and attaining its ideal 
perfection. 
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To amvc at this result wc nitut be governed mai 
by the obacrvation of /acts, although that obscrvat 
muit bo directed by the analogic! ati-cody ])oinlcd oat. 
Pint of all, ihcD, let us appropriate the fnuta of 
gmpirieal ptt/chulvift) ao f ar aa they go. 

It is by aa almost universal conitent, that the entire 
phcuomeiui of the human miud arc cloMificd tuidcr 
thoM of the intellect, the cmotiont, and the will, Tho 
grvund* of tliia classiiiciition, indeed, have been vurioui. 
Sometiinca they hove been regarded as three diitiuet 
Gphcres, sometimca they have all been made to spring 
out of one coumion fundontcuta] root, and in somo 
cases, again, there have been two fundaaicnt:il fucultica 
assigned, the one including all the intellectual pheno- 
mena, the other those of the feelings and tlic will. 
Bcid, for example, aceepta the twofold claKxilicatioa 
of intellectual and active powers ; but be is nncertaia 
where to loentc the pheooracna of our moral fechugB 
for wtnt of the third category. Brown divides all 
mental states into external and iatemal, which turn 
ont in the end to be nothing more or less than sensa- 
tions, inhdlectual powers, and emotions. Cousin and 
the French Eclectic School hold the same virtual 
c l ass i fication, under the terms sensitivity, intelligence, 
and wiU. So we might go through a number of 
aimilar dassifieations in modem psychology, all of 
which come at last to this practical conclusion, that 
nun it nmetime* in a predominant state of iateUigenet, 
aometimet m a predomtnaat itatt of feeling, and lome^ 
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times in a predominant state of action and determi* 
nation. 

To call these, however, separate faculties is altogether 
beside the mark. No act of intelligence can be per- 
formed without the will, no act of determination 
without the intellect, and no act either of the one 
or the other without some amount of feeling being 
mingled in the process. Thus, whilst they each have 
their own distinctive characteristics, yet there is a 
perfect unity at the root. 

So much, indeed, is this the case, that the three 
always answer and correspond to each other. For 
every stage of intellectual development there is a 
corresponding stage of emotion and will; and the 
human elements which enter into a given elevation of 
thought, must enter equally into the same elevation 
both of our voluntary and emotional nature. 

'' Just as in the elementary stages,'' says Dr. Brau- 
bach, '^thought, feeling, and will are seen concen- 
trated in the act of intuition, and as the human mind is 
here one both in thinking, feeling, and willing, so also 
is it in the higher regions of human activity. We 
speak there of reason, conscience, and freedom, but 
it is not difficult to see that the word reason here 
denotes the intellectual side, conscience the emotive 
side, and freedom the voluntary side of the same act. 
We cannot conceive of conscience without attributing 
to it both thought and will, for without thought 
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conscieace wcr« mere stupidity, tad without ircc-will, 
a ddnaion."* 

With these reinarlu prcmitcJ, we can now lum up 
oar method of procedure in (exr vronU. 

1. The human mind, one and indiviaiblc at iti root, 
manifests from its earliest davn the three modes of 
operation, termed respectively tntelligence, emotion, and 
wiU, all of which arc interwoven, in a greater or leu 
degree, through the whole counc of its experience and 
its history. 

2. According to the analogies of nature, mind, lilce 
every other product in the vast chain of nature's 
operations, will ever strive towards an ideal ptrfection 
—a perfection which must involve in the end the 
highest development of all these modes of its actirity 
consentaneously with each other. 

3. Of the intellect, the highest attainment is reason 
in its most explicit and philosophic form — reason 
which penetrates into the principle* of truth, and 
gracpa the whole sum of knowledge in its entireness 

• 8«a BnubacK's " Psydiologis det OefikhU" (1847), par- 
tienlailf ths whols chapter on the unity of thought, feeling, 
and will. — pp. 1 to 38. Most of the eminent psj'chologitts of 
Genuany, whether of the empirical, mechanica], or dialeoti- 
cal school, agree fundsmmully in the trulh of this diTition as 
being the result of actual observation, but thejr ars equally 
tOoag in asserting thnr primitive unitf. So Kchte, junior) 
Bdnhold, Beneke, Waits, Earl Sohmidt, in his "Aathropo- 
logisdit BrieAi'ssdothcn. 
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and its unity. Of the feelings, the highest attamment 
is love — ^love to every thing good and great — ^lovc to 
all that draws us towards the highest and purest 
state of mental existence. Of the voluntary powersi 
the highest attainment is freedom — a freedom that is 
antagonistic to all lower and material influences, and 
which is hoimded only by the co-ordinate promptings 
of perfect reason and perfect love. TTiis, in brief, 
is the human ideal, towards which every ascending stage 
in the universe invariably points, which is impressed vpon 
the very structure of our own material and spiritual 
nature, and after which the essential elements in that 
nature incessantly aspire. 

To get a scheme of the human faculties, therefore, 
viewed in the light of so many different stages of 
development, we must first place these three forms of 
mental activity dearly before us. We must next note, 
by observation, their lowest and most undeveloped 
states ; and then from these, their earliest commence- 
ments, we must trace them each upwards in parallel 
lines, guided by the law of progression, to their final 
completion. 

The lower states, according to this law, will be those 
in which the mind is most dependent— most allied 
to the inferior forms of nature — ^most determined, by 
sense, by instinct, by mere animal feeling. At every 
fresh stage we must watch the process by which the 
ttuman individuality becomes more determinate; noting 
in what way the whole man attains more reason, more 
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lore, more freedom ; how, in brief, be becomes, more 
atiktly speaking, minJ, parUking more fulljr tn Uto 
dcTclopmcat of bia own nature, and sppmacbingneuer 
the ideal which that very nature »et« before him. 

The steps which science marlu out in this course of 
derclopment must be, of coune, more or leas arti/cial; 
since in nature there are no such distinct provinces 
to be found. But still, in tracing the history of the 
mind upwanb, there are resting-places, where wo may 
Btand and watcU the progress wc have made. To 
these, then, we give certain naine«, which will serve to 
designate the most important points in the whole 
process ; just as wc may speak of the leaf, the flower, 
and the fruit of the plant, although it ii by imper- 
ceptible changes that they merge the one into the 
other.* The outline of the scheme will then appear 
as follows : — 

* So J, H. S>hl«. "The s dw itifie prooedure of psychology 
cao only eonsist in prescDting tlis Intelligence, the feelings, and 
tht will, separately for themselvca ; but ss each pastes through 
similar step* of development, and gains upon each a eon«> 
spending esprMilon, we must represent them in a threefold 
paialld raw. As the soul in its primitive state of conscious* 
ness is the unity of sensation, feeling, and impulse, to also does 
the fiilly-deTcloped mind carry with it the same pandlelism. 
Tlie highest stage of intelligence is abtabUt thought, the refcp- 
ring of all the conditioned to the unconditioned. But this idea 
is originally immanent in the consciousness, for it is contained 
already in the very natnre of the feelings. The soul from the 
frst knows itsdf as a^bnC* M^g, given up and related to the 
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The development of this plan into all its dctaila, 
together with the verification derived from facts, 
science, and history, will form the main purpose of 
the succeeding analysis. 

infinite. This highest element of thought, then, exists m the 
highest form of feeling. It exists, however, at the same time 
in the will, inasmuch as this, regarded as moral consciousness^ 
aims no longer at the particular, but only at the inuMrsa/. 
Here every progressive step contains the like, because ita 
content — namely, the essential idea immanent to the conscious- 
ness — ^is the same. Nevertheless, every succeeding mental 
state is altogether peculiar, and can manifest itself indepen- 
dently in relation to the others. It is, therefore, a paraUeUea^ 
not an identity. "'-^Zeiteehriflflr Philoeophie, vol xiL, Part L 
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CHAPTER n. 



ON THE GENESIS OF MIND, AND ITS CONNEXION 
^nXH THE BODY. 



" ^u tn«n wjirlull Trnlrim wffl, »oii iImmq Saltlrif*, iiin»i 
nan dnec doutlielum BcgriiT liabcn." — Ooitiie. 



Now that wo have pointed out the analogic! which the 
philosophy of mind bean to that of nature, and gained 
•omc clue to the method in which it ahoold be pursued, 
we might it once address ouTscIvca to the facts of the 
CMC, and try the validity of that method by its prac- 
tical application. Such facta, however, can only be 
present on the supposition of mind being already in 
existence — ^mind, too, aetbg in connexion with a bodily 
organiiation. A prior question, therefore, naturally 
miggestt itsdf: namely, how is mind (the object of 
oar research) itself produced f "Whence did it pro- 
ceed ? How did it become connected with this material 
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frame 7 and of what nature is tlie connexion snbsiating 
between them ? 

Now these aie questions, the solution of which 
eannot whoDy lie within the region of obscrrable facts, 
whether those of sensation or those of consciousness. 
The origin of all t/dngs is, in truth, transcendental; 
ue.g it bebngs to a province which cannot be penetrated 
by human experience^ but is accessible only to the 
power of human thought. It is not peculiar to the 
science of mind, that its deepest problems lie here. 
Whatever be the subject of human inquiry, there is 
always a boundary line where positive facts faQ us, and 
across which wc can only pass by reasoning, analogy, 
or reflection. The origin of a plant or an insect lies as 
much in a transcendental region, as that of the soul 
itself. 

K, perchance, it be asked, why, then, should we 
attempt to enter into such a sphere of inquiry at all, 
we can plead only the wants and promptings of the 
human reason. Ileason is not satisfied with half a 
truth; it is not willing to bound itsdf wholly by 
actual experience; nay, by following truth along a 
MerieSf many of whose links it can trace, and the prin- 
ciple of which it can comprehend, it feels justified often 
in completing the series, even where experience can no 
longer accompany us on the path. Should the light, 
that sheds itself upon this research, prove dim at the 
Ix^t, yet wc shall have the satisfaction of tracing 
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structed.* Soon after this, the primitive outlines of 
the human frame itself begin to appear ; first the 
stomach, then the spinal marrow, then the heart and 
lungs, and lastly, all the limbs and the organs of the 
perfect body. 

Throughout this whole process, there is one distinct 
and intelligible purpose kept in view: viz., the pro- 
duction of a human organism, that shall be fitted for a 
human destiny. To say that this takes place by 
chance is meaningless and absurd : to say that nature 
produces it, is saying nothing, unless you admit that 
there is mind, purpose, reason, and design m nature, 
for such is indelibly impressed upon her work. But 
to say that there is mind and reason existing in nature, 
must mean that a thought, or purpose of the infinite 
mind is localized there; that it has embodied itself in a 
law of development, and that the result of this law 
is a realization of the thought itself, in a physical form. 

Thus, then, we cannot imagine the very possibility 
of the real in a man, without the pre-existence of 
the ideal. We admit, indeed, that the ideal is not, at 
this early age, accompanied with eelf-consdousneee ; 
still it must be as really and actively present, as if it 
were so. For how could the tissue be constructed, 
the human brain formed, the entire organism fitted 
for a life of intelligent activity, and that, too, by an 
abiding law ceaselessly operating, unless the power 

* For the process of cell-formation, see '' Carpenter's Physio- 
logy," chap. iiL 
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wbidi hu mdded Atom to atom, eell to cell, uid orgnn 
to organ coDtaioed, in tome way imprcucd upon it, tlu: 
whole type uid ideal of humanity. 

OnsEBVATiox II. — If a given ideal, amweriruj to the 
human individual, exitlrd antecedeiUly, then Oie creation 
of the REAL men, organieallij amtidtved, eon be no othef 
than the potilian of l/iit ideal, by virtue of a Divine law, 
vnder the amdiliom of time and tpace. We coaM iina> 
gine, Lodecd, an ioiiiiite creative jwwcr, giving ociatenco 
to a human frame, and then adding a corrcRpooding 
intelligent soul. But this is no explanation of the 
actual case before us. The body ia an organic growth ; 
it ia carried fonvard, ntep by atep, by the hidden and 
immanent* power of some intelligent principle; the 
real and the ideal arc inaeparably there from the first 
cell, up to the integral man. Wc must regard the 
primitive germ, therefore, as containing, polenlialli/, the 
complete indindnal, both body and lottl. 

The eeU, we know, containa the body, potentially, for 
it contains that power of lelf-devclopment, which, by 
degrees, bnOds up the entire frame. But, in like 
manner, most that primary germ, we conceive, com- 
prehend, potentially, the iotU, and all which it can ever 
become; for it comprehends the very principle of life 
and intelligence, which emerges step by step, into 

* Ihe teiD mmanent ii used to denote a principle of action, 
or uitdltgence, that exists within and not apart from th« ^here 
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conscious existence, and then comes within the law 
of human progress. 

Now put these two thoughts together: first, that 
there must be an ideal antecedent to the realization 
of each individual in time and space; secondly, that 
the first cell-germ of the human organism must 
contain this ideal potentially (as proved by the law 
of intelligence, by which it develops from the first 
moment of its existence); and what follows from 
them? This natural conclusion: that the. ideal has 
become deposited in that primary organic point; that 
it has precisely here become subjected, through the 
guidance of a Divine law, to the conditions of time 
and space ; and that from the moment the first germ 
comes into being, the entire individual is there, com- 
mencing a history in the world of reality, the issue of 
which none can as yet predict* 

* On these speculationsi see Cams' "Physis," p. 17. The 
following sketch is given by Maximilian Jocobl, of Carus's 
doctrine, which, from its succinctness, may be acceptable to the 
English reader. 1. '^Carus," he remarks, "has nothing to 
object to in the view, that the soul is an elevated vital pow€r, 
manifesting itself in its highest activity, so long as we attach 
the proper meaning to these words. 

" 2. The Divine idea, which realizes itself there as sou!, 
appears in connexion with a certain physical apparatus, just as 
necessarily as the idea of certain crystalline forms appears on 
the snow-flake, when the drops of rain are submitted to a low 
temperature. 

** 3. The greater or less energetic soul of any organization is 
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Obssetation hi. — Prom the foregoing conndeN 
stions, we may comprclieud »omcwhat of tfae nature 
of the soul, aod it* conneiioa with the body. On thi* 
question there have long prevailed two Opposite thcorio ; 
the one aucrting that there ia only a linglc, and that 
a material element in man, of which what we tern 
mnd is the /iinctim (Materialism); the Other o«*ert)og 
that the aoul ia a real essence phy«ically Kparote, 
and separable from the body (Dualiani). Tlic former 
manifestly k»ca the unity of the whole man in tha 
nmltiplicity of Eaatcrial organs and operatioos; the 

ileUrmlDed, mtinljr, hj iho natur« of the nervoai ■jitcm. Sj 
meani of Uiii, a eentraliiation in tht lifo of the miui takes 
pUM, on which the jiOHibilily of amicioittnai mti. 

' 4. The whole man onlf enjoji eritlmet through tha iaB«- 
ptrable union of id*a and lubtlaitev. Grcrytliing within him 
proceeds, on the one hinil, from the idea— the type of oil being 
previous to actual eiiitencc, the Divine thought i and on the 
other udc, from lubeluice, or il/ier. 

" 6. The nervoui (yntca !■ alone allitd to the soul : it is tha 
purest /onii of tlie indnelling Divine rc^ility. By action upon 
the ncrvoun syitem, and its reaetioa, are produced the phcno- 
tnens which rrpraent the idea of the individual, fint feeling, 
then sympathy, then Klf-coniciousness, then gmduatcd know- 
ledge, and ipiritual life, comprehending both a world-eoiucioua- 
ness and a tclf-conscioutccu. 

" 6. The idea which lucceeds in fulfilling the orgaiiic condi- 
tioni, by which it cornea to a ieorIJ-eimtcioiunt*t, ii colled loni; 
that which comei to self-con sciousncu ii termed minJ. Soul is 
the developed idea; mind, the developed eaid." — See Jacobl't 
** N^torteben und Ooisteileben," p. 231. (Leipzig, 1851.) 
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other conserves the unity of mind, but grasps it only 
as a verbal abstraction. The oi^ganic view of the ques- 
tion, which we have just taken, will enable us to 
comprehend the perfect unity of the whole man, as 
being itself constituted by the inseparable connexion 
of the real and the ideal in his nature. 

To show this, it can hardly be necessary to remark, 
at the outset, that the unity of consciousness cannot 
be philosophically accounted for, on the purely material 
principle. What, in truth, is the body taken alone ? 
Simply a corpse. There is no unity in its constitution. 
It is a compound, or accretion of particles, which, left to 
themselves, dissolve with the utmost rapidity. Without 
life, moreover, there is no unity in its desiffn and puT' 
pose. One part does not work with another; it has 
no mechanical adaptation to any given end, — ^no use to 
subserve in the creation around it. Add the principle 
of life and intelligence, and the whole becomes one — 
one in its conception, one in its purpose, and one in its 
entire nature. 

But what objection, it might be said, can be urged 
to the view, that the soul is a spiiitual substance, 
distinct from the body, and superadded to it? The 
objection is this, — that every conception we can possibly 
form of such an entity is purely negative. Of spirit, 
substantively considered, and apart from a material 
organization, we have no experience, and, conse- 
quently, no positive idea. The only method in which 
it can be defined as a substance is — by taking the 

s 
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realities of which ve have expericDce, and abatracting 
one property after uiothcr, until wc have an entity, 
witlimil cxteiision, vnthout reuataoce, mthovl parti, 
without (liritibility. Sec., &e. 

After such a proecsi of ahatraction, that which 
ryaiaint ia a mere lUj/aliou, — a remnant to which wc 
cao reasonably auign dodc of the concrete properties 
of life and activity. 

Beside thia, there ia a contradietioa between tlic 
vcfy idea of such a unity aa the Duali*t imar/inet to 
conatitotc the eiacncc of the aoul, and the viut mul- 
tiplidty of the phenomena to which it givea riiic. Do 
what wc will, we cannot resolve, by any intelligible 
mclhixl, the lihtohtle incorporeal uni7y he tturta from, 
into the variety of incongnioua and often sclf-contis- 
dictoty actions which cipcricncc reveals, nor cany 
back that multiplicity, if we conimcncc there, to one 
absolute unity. The whole system of dualism in the 
ordinary sense is thus fraught either with barren nega- 
tions, on the one hand, or palpable con trad iettons, on 
the other. 

Looking away, then, from these abstractions, all the 
facts of the ease tend to show us, that the soul and the 
body are perfectly coinddenl, and that no single organic 
action takes place in the one without the other. The 
reason why this has not been more clearly perceived, ia 
chiefly owing to the pertinacity, with which the human 
soul has been confounded with the human contciousneti, V 
(.The soul, as wc have shown, is prior to consciousness. 
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It exists uncomcwuily from the formatioii of the first 
cdl-germ ; it operates vneanscioutlif throughout all the 
early processes of life; it acts uncfnudously even in the 
greater part of the efforts which subsenre our intel- 
lectual development. 

All the most complete researches into the nen'ous 
system confirm this view of the case. Nervous force 
and mental force arc perpetually interchanged and 
interchangeable. Sensations, ideas, feelings, affections, 
passions, — all pky backwards and forwards between 
soul and body with the most perfect interpenctration. 
The soul is in the whole body, in every part, in e\'er7 
nerve; it forms the peculiar essence of humanity, and 
with the body it constitutes the reality and tlie unity of 
tfte individual man,* We become most sensible of 
this if we attempt to draw a line anywhere between 
vital and psychical forces, and find how impossible it 
is to succeed in doing so. Even in the early uncon- 
scious developments of life, there is an intelligible 
purpose manifested which denotes the presence of a 
rational principle, although that principle only mani- 
fests itself as yet in teleological forms and processes. 
Instinct, again, plainly betokens mind, only on a lower 
sphere; for all the actions which it prompts, are as 
distinctly impressed with the laws of reason as those 
which rise above it Neither is it possible, if we go 

• Of phytiologiesl writen, Uttzir has exhibited thii unity ia 
the most striking way, and by the vattett anray of actual facts. 
Sea hi« <" £nte Griinde einer Phytiobgis." 

e2 
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one step further^ to •cpuate the phcnomeiu of unn- 
lioH from thorns of the phyunl uid riul forces. The 
eeoscioai sad Ute aneonKciouii sidca of the procoa w« 
•o blendetl together, th^t it is only by s oicntal fietioo 
that we dutiognub them, and aaaign u caiue to 
the one different irom that whu-h produce! the other. 
If wc go upmud* from wnsation towards the more 
intdlectual rcgioiu, each iitq> iuvolvca a corrcapood- 
ing action of the nerroua aystem, which gives ocosioa 
to the allied mental phcnomcoon, as certainly aa 
any other organ of the frame is associated with its 
appropriate function. And c\'en if we ascend M 
the aotocrotic power of the will, still that is onljr 
reached by a succession of steps, oil involving both 
thought and feeling, between no two of which we 
can draw any line of demarcation, so as to say where 
the vital and automatic processes end, and where those 
of the soul, par excellence, begin. The whole, in fact, 
arc BO interwoven in producing the result, that they 
point us of necessity to a primitive unity, as the real 
starting- point of them all.* 

We are far from concluding from this, that the 
mind is merely the function of material atoms, and 
has not any distinctive existence of its own. Instead of 

• This is eompletelj illustnted by Dr. Carpentei's doctrine 
ot the eorrtlalum between nerve fores tad mental force, hy 
means of wMch be has attempted to reconcile the coatradictioDs 
of Dltn-Mstcrislism, on th« cue band, and ultra-Duslim), on the 
others— PrwMJiJH ofUwna* Pkj/uoiogy, Sec SOJI. 
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bringing the soul under the category of mere physical 
life, we bring life under the category of the soul. ^Tbe 
same principle which shows itself in the human organi- 
zation — ^which gives form and feature to the body^ 
which adapts all the organs to their several purposes — 
which constructs the nervous system as the great 
medium of mental manifestation — which implants the 
instincts, and prompts the senses to their appropriate 
work, — this principle rises in due time to a uitf^ 
conscious activity, in which it can recognise its own 
Divine origin, and aspire towards its equally Divine 
destination.^ 

* It maj be interesting to offer a few biftoricil notes 
respecting the problem now on hand. The view of AtittoiU, 
as coinciding very generally with that just stated, has been 
already noticed. In modem times the question has been 
re-investigated under more advantageous circumstances, owing 
to the greater development of physical science. We may 
classify the progress of opinions respecting the essential nature 
of life, and its connexion with the phenomena of mind, as follows: 
— 1. The chemical theory. This was represented by Sylvius in 
the seventeenth century, who reduced all the phenomena of 
vital action and organization to chemical processes. 2. The 
mechanical theory. This falls to the time when Harvey dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood, and Boerhaave represented 
the human frame as one great hydraulic machine. 3. The 
Dynamical theory. Here we have the phenomena of mind and 
of life drawn closely together. The writings of Stahl especially 
show this point of view. He regarded the whole man as being 
the product of certain organic powsrs, which evolve all the 
various manifestations of human life, from the lowest physical 
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Tims bodj and loa) arc Dot like twa bairn of tbe 
man. They arc, as Canii beautifully remarlu, like 
tbe centre and circuinfcrcQcc of tbe circle; the one an 
ideal paiU, the other an aelual ImUalkm, both of which, 
liovcver, are necessajy to form the realily of tbe drele 
itielf. Or to apeak id the IiDguagc of Amtotlc, wa 

pmccvci to the higbcit intellectual. 4. Th* thcorf ot irritaliott, 
"Hot ft fiad mora opccuUjr sinoneM iha Frmcli phyiiologut*, 
■uc}iuB!cliat,MiijcniUc, aoiloiiien.wboTCsard lifs u boi»([ tb« 
pnxluft of K mere oigiLniaiii, scltd on ]iy phyilai ilimuli from 
til* world nilhoul. 3. The Ih^oiy of troluiioii. Schulii, and 
othen of Che Gtnnnn nritrri of the «mc nchool, n^nl life 
t* a re^tilar nolutim, crcalod by oppo«iD|; poven in the 
snirene of exutence, from liie loveat form* of tbe vital 
function* lo the liigboit iphtrc* of ilioughl uiil utiritjr. To 
thcaa ^pccnlatdn nature u aot ■ llxeil roaltiy, but a r*latim, 
Ii ia a pwpatoal movcncat, an uacaatlng necovixo, a paadaft 
froB death to Ufe, and from life to death. And jiut a* p}i)vleal 
Efa coniiiU in the trtiMon of the lower power* of nnlura, 
ao doea mmtal lib eonnat in that of itt higher powaia. 
6. The theofy of a Dkwi* uiMiL Here, Canu, prompted by 
Schellihg"! philotopbf, bat tfiied the itleal aide of nature, 
aa well ai the mil— hai united them together in bU theory of 
the genetii of the loul, and thue connected the whole dynamiea 
of nature with their Dim'if oiyjinal. 

Uoat of the purely paycholo^cal inveatigatiaoi of modem 
timea tend towatda the nme point u thoae of pbyuology. In 
proportioii aa metaphyiica have broken down tbe etaential 
diatinction between mind and matter, tiie way hai been paved 
for the acceptance of the fundamental homogendty of all Tital 
and piycbical procetaea, aa well aa their derivatioo from tbe 
one Infinite mind, aa the eourca and lubatanee of all crealioiu 
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may term the soul, the enteleeky (cirrcX<;^Cia) of the I 
whole body. 

Observation IY.*- There are several objections 
capable of being urged against this theory, which it 
may be well to notice. First, it might appear to some 
to involve the doctrine of materialism. Against this 
objection, I cannot do better than quote the language 
of Erdmann, who remarks in defence of the Aristo- 
telian doctrine, as follows : — '' I£ any one would eon* 
elude that the difference between soul and body, on 
this view of the case, is not perceptible, I answer, that 
it cannot possibly be imagined greater; for whatever 
predicate you may attribute to the body — the exact 
opposite will always apply to the souL If the body 
exhibits a multipUcity of parts and members, the soul 
is not only one, but is that which brings back aU multi- 
plicity to unity. K the body presents an externality 
of one part to the other, the soul is not only that 
which is alike present in all, but forms the very con- 
nexion between them. K matter presents itself to us 
in the body, the soul, on the contrary, is that which 
governs all matter, and determines its changes.'^ * 

To those who have only been accustomed to conceive 
of real existence under the form of dead unconscious 
resisting matter, there may be some difficulty in grasp- 
ing the reality of the soul, under this point of view, 
or of. distinguishing it from a mere attribute, attached 
• « Psychologiiche Briefe,** p. 149. 
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to the bodily organs. But this difficulty will not exist, 
when we have once seen, that the peculiar essence of 
erery thing in nature consists in a hidden principle of 
life and development, and not in the individual and 
material phenomena. The actual matter of the human 
body changes many times over during our lifetime, 
and can never, therefore, constitute the real man; so 
that even, pkyrieally speaking, the real man consists in 
the abiding power, which the body contains, to assimilate 
ereiything to a given form and idea« And what is the 
•oul itself, but the same power, viewed on the ideal side 
of its nature and operations ? * 

The charge of materialism, in fact, is the very last 
which can be justly urged against this theory; it may 
seem to be open, in some minds, to the charge of a too 
refimed idealism, which charge, indeed, has not unfre- 
quently been preferred against it 

* Compare the following passage from Bunsen's ''Hip- 
pol)nui,'' ToL iv., p. 60. " We must now see what we understand 
b]r an ideal and a real existence. I presume, then, that we take 
real in the sense, tliat it means what exists in time and space, 
and idtal in the sense that it signifies the creative thought of 
the same — that which, in all these changes, constitutes the 
unity of the erohnng existence. This thought u existence, 
jea, the only true existence in the highest sense, because it not 
oolj does not change, but we have deckrcd it to be the cause 
of all changeable existence. We may therefore say, that 
thought, identified with will, and animated by love, is that 
which must be called ih4 hting (to or), that which it in an 
eminent sense." 
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A second objection might be made as follows. If 
the soul and the body are two things so essentially 
opposed as to their properties, how can there be 
a mutual interpcnetration of one with the other? 
Before any one venture to make this objection very 
decidedly, he ought to know more perfectly than we 
actually do, what the bodtj really is. Of all ideas we 
have to deal with, there is, in truth, none more dark 
and undefined than that of matter. That the pro^ 
periies of matter, as they present ihemsdves to the 
senses, can be dearly enough defined, and a science of 
mechanics, &c. founded on them, we admit ; but the 
problem now before us is not to show, what arc the 
sensible phenomena presented by the material world, but 
what matter itself, essentially speaking, u ; what it is 
in relation to thought, and to the soul as the principle 
of thought. The further our analysis of the essential 
nature of matter extends, the nearer we get to the con- 
fines of the immaierial. This is, in fact, simply a proof, 
that the difference between mind and matter is only 
phenomenal ; that just in proportion as we penetrate, 
by the power of thought, into the essence of them 
both, they are seen more nearly to coincide; and that 
the limit to which our knowledge of them tends, is 
the indifference point, where they blend in perfect 
unity.* 

Here, then, the opposition, physically speaking;, 
between mind and matter ceases, — and the whole 
• See Tiiiot's " Anthropologie,* toL iL, p. 346. 
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cjuestioD is mixed to the higher plotrorm, where the 
etmtdouM, and the vneoRtcu»t», appear &■ the two grrat 
poka in the unircnc of being. With a dynamicnl 
vnit'cnc around iu, in which the only fuD<laDicnta] 
distinction relates to the potscasion or noD-poucstion 
of aelf-COnaciouHneai, the mutual interpcnctratioa of all 
its parts is not * problem that pruenti any intuper- . 
able difficulty. 

But then, lutly, coma the (^ueation of immortality. 
How arc we to couktvc this great tnoral truth, when the 
body and the aoul are rc^rdcd n to entirely ruinciilent, 
that the dissolution of the one would naturally suggest 
the simultaneous dcntruction of the other? The nspcct 
in which the doctrine of immortality is placed by the 
acknowledged coincidence of body and soul, depends 
upon, whether we regard the real or ideal principle u 
containing the indestructible essence of cuatence, Bsd 
the conditions of abwiutc perpetuity. \\'erc the real 
j^irded u prior in nature and derdopment to the 
ideal, ao that tfae soul merely appeared phenomataUy 
as the result and function of the bodily organization, 
then, indeed, the hope of immortality could hare no 
foundation in our psychological principlei. It is, 
however^ indispensable to the whole theory we have 
propounded, that the ideal should hare assigned it 
a prior and an independent existence ; that it ihoold 
anutitute the individuality of the man by its onioa 
with a bodily organisation j and, finally, that it ahould 
oomprdMnd in itaelf the essential conditions of one 
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continued existence, throughout all the changes, to 
which our bodily organization is exposed. 

If this be the fact, then the only thing which passes 
away with the dissolution of the body is the mundane 
individuality, i.e., the entire complex of physical 
causes, on which the peculiarities of our mere human 
life and temperament depend. The very analogy, 
however, of a mundane birth, suggests a still higher 
birth, viz., the entrance of the pre-existent and immortal 
ideal, as trained and devcloi)ed by humah life into new 
relations; its connexion with a superior organization; 
and its advancement to a higher and purer individuality. 
In this view, death is but a crisis in our being, the 
dissolution of the earthly tabernacle, — ''not that we 
may be unclothed, but clothed upon, with that which is 
from above."* 

* The paradox of the statement of the natural immortality 
of the soul, it will be seen, is here entirely avoided^— that, I 
mean, which attempts to attribute essential UnmortaUty to a 
being, whose existence is but of yesterday. 
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CHAPTER in. 



TOST STAOE OF IXTELLIGEXCE.— IMEXUGENCS 
AS SENSATIOK. 



Du Scclcnartigi-, in wotcJum ■Un LriblivlMi iW Ktlur ilcb, »i« 
in rincm innma uii*ielilbiuvn Ab^mnd Tcrtmlit, niul biu wricknn 
did Welt cioer isneRU uai'ndlictmi Hulicluiit, ■Uliitlilicli rsifinu], 
bcnorqoillt, itt Hi SinidieUfil.—Snrwv*. 



TVe nov teare ihc pathway of speculation altogether, 
and enter the repon of positive facta. Empirical 
cbsenatioD, as wc have before ahovoi, points out three 
great spheres of mcDtal actiWty, — those which are 
termed respectively Intelligence, Emotion, and WilL 
In parsuing the course marked out by the scheme 
above presented (p. 65)j it will be, on the whole, most 
convenient to take one of these three departments at a 
time; lieeping in mind, however, that wc only do so for 
the convenience of scientitic analysis, not because there 
u any real separation in nature between them. 

Of the three departments vrhich we have thus to 
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consider, that of intelligence is undoubtedly the most 
clearly defined, the most readily analyzed, and the most 
distinctive in its whole character. On this account it 
claims precedence over the other two in our psycho- 
logical plan; for, having once discovered the \'arious 
ascending steps in the development of intelligence, wc 
shall have the better clue for understanding the corre- 
sponding phenomena of the emotions and the will. 

The term intelligence may be explained as including 
all the mental phenomena which contribute immediately 
to the production of knowledge. To understand these 
mental phenomena aright, and to connect them together 
in an ascending series, we must go to the very bottom 
of the scale, and trace the process by which conscious- 
ness itself (the primary condition of intelligence) is 
first of all developed. 



I.— TIIE QUESTION STATED. 

To some the objection may here present itself: — Can 
sensation be termed a form of intelligence at all ? Is 
it not rather a primary feeling, altogether anterior to 
knowledge ? This objection would doubtless hold good 
were we to regard the human mind as made up of a 
number of independent faculties, of which sensation 
is one. The whole theory of separate faculties, how- 
ever, has, in the very outset of our present inquiry, 
been abandoned, as tending to confound, far more than 
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to expltii^ alt the gmt quwtioni in paTdulogy. la 
place, therefore, of ueettng the objection above Mated 
dirttily, we thall, fint of all, attoapt to place the entire 
mbject in a aomewhat clearer and more tangible point 
of view, and >ee what concliuiona we can then draw, as 
to the real nature of the acnMtional conscioiuncu. 

What we have now to consider, under the term 
esaation, ia mind — th^ entirt mind, on the lowest, and, 
if we may so express it, the most phijtical stage of iu 
activity. t^u% *tage must undoubtedly comprehend 

oe element, which contributes directly to knowledge; 
for all OUT knowledge of the outward world ia based 
upon it as its primary condition. At the same time, 
it undoubtedly coutains other clenicuts as well ; — that 
is, it involves, tide by side with the primaiy efforts of 
intelligence, the co-ordinate efforta both of the cmotioiiB 
and of the will. The whole roan, iu fact, must he 
prescut during this, as during cvciy other stage of our 
being. AThat may be detected, as the Srst phenomena 
of feeling and vohtion, we shall have to consider in the 
proper place, but whatever, in these early manifcEta- 
tions of consciousness, stands connected with and related 
to the whole subsequent process, by which our know- 
ledge of external things is developed and completed, this 
we put down as belonging to the first or sensational 
phase of human inteUigence.* 

■ •• It U msnifestly impouible," remarks Sir W. HnmilUiD, 
•• to discrimiosle, with snj ngour, seme from intelligence. 
Sensitive appreii«aaioD it, in truth, only the recognition, ly 
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Let US then go back to the point, in the development 
of the human individual, where we before left off. We 
imagined the soul, passing over from the region of the 
ideal to that of the real, and launched^* in the form of 
a minutest cell, upon the ocean of time and space. 
From that moment onwards, we can trace its develop- 
ment, guided not only by analogy, but also hy/aeii. 

The development of the human individual is, at first, 
embryonic. During this stage, the facts of consciousness 
arc all wanting; but yet we can trace the existence of the 
soul, in connexion with the nascent organization, experu 
mentally, since we can observe its effects upon the physi- 
cal processes there in operation. The law by which the 
organs of the frame, one after the other, are perfected 
— ^by which a ** physique** is formed, suited to all the 
subsequent wants, longings, and even possibilities of 
the future man, must follow the secret workings of an 
immanent principle ; a principle which, although it does 
not yet come to a state of self-consciousness, is as truly 
the embryo soul, as the other is the embryo body. The 
two, in fact, are never for an instant separated, firom 
the moment they enter the region of time and space. 
Their union constitutes the essential mode of our 
present existence; without it, human existence were a 
nonentity. 

When the embryonic life is past, and the individual 
comes forth to play his own independent part on the 

inlMgenee, of the phenomena presented in and through its 
organs."— iVo<0 2>, on RMm Works. 
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■tage of hnnuui csislmcv, wc find both the real and 
tliG ideal aide of Lis being to a mt«in degree formed 
Mtd developed, the one, too, cxocllf earrctjKmding witli 
the other. On the one bund, wc find a phjrtietU fnmo 
perfectly conitructed ; on the other, we find tlio indica- 
tions of a sou), eapahle of supporting, independently, the 
functions of life, and oble to more the organ* of the 
body in aecordanec with the instincts of Mlf-pn-tCTYS' 
tion — ^jost opening, in fsct, into a state of uoscmt 
eoiucioumeu. 

Dunng the cmbrjonic period, the hidden soul wb» y 
etiiting, in a slate of uaeoitscioHtnra ; it acted, indeed, 
already, aecording to the Isns of reastxi ; hut, like the 
rest of organic itature, it was slumbering in darkness, 
uid following its inirard law nithout light or frecdum, 
the mil not yet unloosed, the tfl/ not yet realized. It 
is not possible that this entire dcpendanco on natural 
organic laws should be at mer removed ; that the *]k-II 
should tu<^e>i/y be broken; that ihc individual should 
spring, at one leap, from n state of unconsciousness, to 
perfect freedom &nd self-possession. All the analogies 
of nature show the necessity of a gnidiuil process of 
tr&nsition from the one state to the other, a transition 
in which the lowest form of the conscioiit life shall be 
removed only by one degree from the uncontcioua. 

Now the primary manifestations of our nascent 
consdouancBB, we find, present exactly the medium 
position between dcpcndance and independence, a 
porition in which the ami begim eomciowhj to act 
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for itself, but acts only responsivehj to the stimuli of 
physical influences. So long as this step in our 
development losts^ the individual is said to ht on the 
purely sensational stage of his history. Our present 
problem, then, is to determine the essential charac- 
teristies of this peeuliar sphere of our mental activity. 



n.— SENSATION PHYSICALLY CONSIDERED. 

Physiology shows us, that the portion of the human 
strueturc, which stands in most immediate connexion 
with the mind, as receptive of physical stimuli, is the 
nervous systetn, Man is formed to act in concert with 
the vast framework of nature which surrounds him, 
and of which his own corporeal frame is a portion. 
He belongs, physically speaking, to the same order 
of things, and is subjected to the same material laws. 
Tlie sensory apparatus is the link which connects our 
inward mental activity with the properties of the external 
world, which allows influences to pass and repass from 
one to the other, which binds indissolubly together the 
regions of consciousness and unconsciousness. It is in 
the functions of the ncr\'ous system, accordingly, that 
we must begin to study the lower operations of the 
soul ; so that it will be conducive, not to say essential, 
to our purpose, first of all, to give some general idea of 
the working of this part of our bodily structure. 

It is not our intention to enter here into any anatomical 
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description of the nervous system, since that can be 
gained far better from any of the professed works on 
the subject; we shall only explain its structure and 
operations so far as is requisite for our present purpose. 

K we can imagine the boncs^ muscles, skin, and all 
the other portions of the human frame to disapiiear, 
and the nervous system alone to remain, that remainder 
would present to our view the entire human form, 
figured out, towards the circumference, in the most 
delicate fibrous trace-work. The fibres, however, of 
which it consists, approach more and more towards a solid 
mass, in proportion as you get nearer the central lino 
or axis of the body, first uniting* together in the spinal 
eord, and then developing themselves, at the summit 
of the spine, into the whole complex structure of the 
cnccphalon. Every portion of the body is thus more 
or less penetrated by these nerve-fibres ; and the im* 
pression which is made upon any one point of the 
circumference can be transmitted \nth unerring pre- 
cision towards the central line, and, under proper 
conditions, still upwards to its final expansion — the 
brain. 

In the lowest forms of animal life, the spinal cord, 
with its ganglionic knot8, forms the only centre of 
nenous influence. As we approach the higher, and, 
especially, the vertebrated form of animated nature, 
the spinal cord expands into a moss of sensory ganglia, 
which give rise to progressively higher modes of 
sensitive life. The cerebrum next appears ; which is. 
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at firet, however, in the lower vertehrata, very small in 
comparison with the other portions of the enccphalon ; 
but becomes relatively greater and greater, until it 
obtains that vast preponderance which we sec in the 
human system. Accordingly, there are three main 
centres of nen'ous force apparent in the structure of 
the animal frame: 1st, The spinal cord, finom which 
proceeds almost the entire power of exciting muscular 
movements. 2dly. The sensory ganglia, from which flow 
the various foims of sensitive life. And, 3dly, The 
cerebrum itself, which is found in man to subserve the 
loftier purposes of intellectual and voluntary activity.'*^ 

Let us consider next the materials of which the 
nervous system is composed. K we look, first of all, 
at the brain itself, we find that the main substance 
of it consists of a compact mass of white-looking 
material ; while all around this material, and following 
its multifold involutions, is a coating of gray matter, 
which forms into large ganglionic masses at the base 
of the brain, and constitutes what we have already 
designated as the sensory apparatus. The structure of 
these two materials is physiologically extremely different. 
That of the gray matter is vesicular, while that of the 
white is simply fibrous; the former more nearly allied 
to the cellular structure of the whole organic system, 
the latter losing all trace of this structure in its thin 
fibrous development. 

This t>vofold material, then, appears in varying 
* See Carpentei^s ** Human Physiology," chap. ziv. 
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proportionii tbroughoat aaaiy Um whole of tbe acmua 
tpicm. The gnj nutter u imai tlong tbe intcfior 
of the vpioc, here in larger, and tberv in nDallcr 
qnuititics; while the white matter, drawn out mto 
hondlea of fihiv, constitutn the whole exterior niau 
of the Rpioikl cord, and dctclopt froio thcDCC into thoie 
tnyriada of fine white , thrcadii which intcncct goo 
another in countlcu ramificationa, and form the media 
of communication from all parts of the cireuniferenco 
to the cerebral centre, and again from the centre to all 
parts of the eirciunfcrcncc. 

After thcac few preliminary explaoationa, we are tbe 
better prepared to explain the aelion of the ncnoui 
■yatciu, and to >how how it stands in eonucsion with 
our mental manifestations. It was formerly imaged 
that the nerves were mcn?Iy lubes for the circulation of 
a fahuloui matter, termed animal tjtiritt. ^^'hcn this 
doctrine failed of experimental proof, the vibratory 
theory Buccecdcd to it, as expounded in llartlcy't 
celebrated " Obscnationi on Man." These and siuiilar 
speculations were usually entertained amongst physio- 
logical writers of this and other countries, until they 
were all thrown into the shade by the great discovciy 
of Sir C. Bell, that the nerves arc really of different 
lands, and perform several distinct fuuctioua in the 
animal economy. Those which spring from the posterior 
portions of the system, he showed convey tensation 
onlij, while those springing from the anterior subserve 
aa exclusively the purpose of motion. The former, 
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accordingly, have appropriately been termed afferent, 
as conveying impressions from the difFerent organs 
of the body towards the centre; the latter have been 
termed efferent and respondent, as conveying the 
reactionary movement from the centre back again to 
the circumference. 

It is not to be imagined, from what we have above 
said, that the nerves of sensation can propagate images 
of material things ; there is' no evidence whatever that 
the nerves ever receive such images, or that they 
are capable of transmitting them, or that an image can 
in any sense whatever reach the mind, or that, if it 
did so, it would aecoimt for any one phenomenon con- 
nected w^ith human knowledge. The nervous system is 
susceptible simply of impulses. It possesses a peculiar 
sensitivity, which corresponds in every separate organ 
to the appropriate stimulus; the optic nerve to the 
rays of light, the auricular nerves to the appropriate 
vibrations of the atmosphere, and so forth. Thus, 
what the nervous system really docs, is, to make us 
conscious of the conflict of the external world with 
our organic nature; to communicate all the impres* 
sions which that conflict excites, and to enable us 
reciprocally to react upon the world. It is the field 
on which the whole battle between self and nature 
has to be fought, a battle so fruitful of consequences 
to both parties in the encounter.* 

• See Cams' "Physis," p. 311, et seq. 
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iccpt up by means of nerves which operate entirely 
apart from the human will or consciousness; those 
which produce the action of the lungs are partly 
involuntary^ and yet partly under the cognisance of 
the mind and dominion of the will; while those 
which give motion to the dififerent limbs may operate 
either with or without the consciousness and either 
with or without the tvilL Whichever it be^ however, 
they still perform their functions with the same 
unerring certainty. 

Let us now return to the three great ncn^ous centres 
(those of the spinal cord, the sensory and emotional 
ganglia, and the cerebral hemispheres), and see in what 
way they are related to each other. It was surmised 
by Unzer, in the last century, and demonstrated by 
Dr. Marshall Hall, at a more recent period, that the 
brain is not the only portion of the nervous system 
which has the power of reaction, but that other parts 
of it may also form an independent centre of nervous infiu* 
ence. Tlie spinal cord, for example, is the centre of a 
force which excites muscular movements throughout the 
various organs of the body, and that entirely apart 
from any effort of the will, or any recognition by the 
consciousness. This is proved, not only by observa- 
tions upon our own involimtary actions, but by the 
still more crucial fact, that frogs and other animals, 
after decapitation, will continue, if the nerves are 
stimulated at the extremities, to perform the action 
of walking, &c., so long as the spine is left entire, but 
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fd) MwnrtrT, cnlinly relaxed, tfac uutant the ■puul 
cord b witbdnwQ.* 

Agnin, there u another vut centre of ncn'oiu uiQa- 
«)(« in th« inaary syitem at the baic of the bnun. 
Here lies, d» wc huvc teen, the great toil of Memotian. 
And, at the navct of the tciuca terminate and result 
then, wc mtut alio lii upon thia u the prcciac locality 
from which oil those movcmcnta pruevcd, whicli dm 
iaimctlialcly connected vitli, and uriginiite from Jif< 
fcrcnt model of tcDsation merely. f To tbeie belong all 
that cla» of actions which wc term purely iiuiincthe 
— octions which do actiiiUIy result from certain » 
tions that reach the consciousneM ; hut which arc pro- 
duced OS on imiiii.rdiatc rcaclum from ihcui, qiutc apart 
from any effort wc put forth, either of llie unddtntaading 
or tlic wilt. 

Then, thirdly, wc have the cerebral hcmiaphci 
the great centre of ull intelligent nnd volitional energy. 
This energy manifests itself, not immediately upon the 
organs of the body, but primarily upon the imtory 
tyilem, and then, through it, upon the entire frame. 

Hiere is reason to believe that every individual nen'e 
pursues its own way through the whole system, up to 
its final dcstioatloQ in the cnccpbolon j and this 
enables us the better to understand the opcratioa of 

• Then acrres art tenned bj Dr. M. UsU, the tuit»-molor 
tjfiUm. 

t Hence tamed by Sr.CoipeDterthsei 
M«torsytt«m. 
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the great law of ncn'ous action^ to which we must next 
rvfer; a law^ the full development of which is due only 
to the most recent physiological researches.* 

The law may be stated as follows : when any appro- 
priate stimulus makes an impression upon the cor- 
responding nerve at any point in the circumferunoe, the 
first tendency is for that impression to follow the path- 
way of the nene or nerves affected^ through every 
intermediate region up to the cerebrum iitelf; and, 
thcn^ having excited the mind's attention, and roused 
the activity of the will, to be reflected back along the 
motor nerves, and give rise to any external movements 
which the cose may demand or suggest. Just as in 
the electric telegraph, when the magnetic current is 
once excited, the impulse impressed passes all the 
various stations on the road, speeds on to its destina- 
tion, gives an intelligent hint to the mind there located, 
and then elicits a response, which originates anew 
in tliat mind, back to the other extrcmity.f 

This, then, we say, is the law of nervous action, in 
its full, unrestrained operation ; the phj'sical apparatus 
forming, as it were, a complete magnetic system, with 

* Especially to Dr. ^L Ilall, Dr. Laycock, and Dr. Csi^ 
penter. 

t Observe, that there is no image sent by the nenrct to the 
brain of the external object, any more than on image of the 
man who ought to be hanged ii sent by the electric telegraph, 
when the police are warned by it of the probable amval of a 
murderer at the other end. 
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its two opposite polo of actioa and reactioD. 1^ 
lawj however, uadcrgoca vaiioua modification*, wLicb 
give -nrj important rcatilta in the working of Uw 
human ecoDom;. It aomctimes happens that, for 
rarioui causes, tbc otiginul impression cannot scCuaUy 
fcacb the brain. Either there is some phjtieal impedi- 
ment to it, or the nerves arc expending their energy in 
aotne other direction, uud caonot receive, at the moment, 
a new atimulus. lu Uiis cuse, the imprcuiun tlopt iJutrt 
at one of the other centres, and is rcdected back from 
that eentrc, through the motor nerves, without excitiiig 
the mind's attention or awakening the energy of tbt 
wiiL And yet these r^;r actiom arc as appropriate 
aa those which tlow directly from a menUl purpose; 
nay, in cases of purely physical necessity, arc far mon 
taited to the exigency of the moment, than any which 
the mind could have consciously suggested, or the 
will put in execution. 

Each of the acrentl centrea to which we have already 
referred may thoa become the point, from which imprea> 
aiona are reflected, and with a wholly different result in 
every case. Thns, if impressions are reflected from the 
cpinal cord, muscular movementa alone follow without 
any sensation or consciousness whatever. Of these 
phenomena numerous examples may be found in almost 
any modem physiological treatise. 

Next, i£ the impicssions are reflected from the sensory 
ganglia, then feeling and eonseiouaness will be actually 
awakened ; but the movements consequent upon them 
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will be wholly automatic, inflocnoed simply by the 
sensation, and not at all by the wilL Such movements^ 
for example, as winking the eye, to prevent injury; 
shrinking, to avoid danger; balancing the system, to 
prevent falling, and numerous others, oome under this 
class : movements which in the lower animals usually 
take the place of the will, and in man undertake the 
same duty, whenever the will would not decide quickly 
enough, to accomplish the purpose required without 
physical inconvenience. 

But, thirdly, it has been sho^i-n by Dr. Laycock,'^ 
that the cerebrum itself is also a centre of reflex 
action, that the nervous impression may excite some 
special activity there, and that both ideas and emotions 
may flow on from this excitement, without any of the 
governing power of the wilL This is seen in dreaming, 
still more clearly in somnambulism, whether natural or 
artificially superinduced; and it not unfrequently forms 
the prominent characteristics of men, who possess large 
intellectual faculties and strong emotions, with no 
corresponding power of voluntary self-government. 
Indeed the brilliant qualities which appear in men 
of genius, often result from the spontaneous reflex 
action of the cerebrum urging the individual onwards 
with extraordinary force in one particular train of 
thought and feeling, independent of any effort, or 

* In a paper read before the British Association at Yo^l, in 
1844. 

F 2 
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even of any detirc of )at own.* To a carUin 
extent, indeed, the whole flow of our ihonghti nod 
ideas may be termed rejtat ; for though the will may 
ffiiide, it ia never able Actually to originate them. 

Over oU these centres of reilex action, wc find, 
bully, the dominant ]M»cr of the will, the mott 
distinctive feature of liumoaity, wtd that which gives 
both unity, purpote, ftud complete harmony of 
action to the whole inaa. That the action of th« 
wiil stands in correlation with any apecial utate of 
the nervous system, has not, us far as I am aware, 
been distinctly affirmed by any phyniological writer, 
while the phrcnologiatu \irtually difowu the veiy fact of 
the will altogether. It appears to mc, however, viewing 
the question upon rational grountb, and following the 
analogy of the reflex actions generally, that, just as 
an act of the will embodies the eSort of the whole man, 
implying, at the same time, intelligence, feeling, and 
f<H«e ; so, physiologically apeakmg, this state of mind 
will stand in correlation with the total affection of the 
nervous system. Affect the spinal cord, and we have 
nmply excito-motor actions ; affect the sensory ganglia, 
and we have conaensuous actions j affect the intellectaal 

* (kttriJgt and ifotart are initsoccd by Dr. Caipenter as 
bong typM of this psychical ehuactar, each in his own 
partienlsr department (" PrinciplM of Human Physiology," 
p. 817.) To diitioguish th«s« phenomena from the nst, he 
hastcraed then ililioHgwtor actions. 
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and emotional r^ons^ and we Iiave emotional and 
ideo-motor phenomena; lastly, if the affection leaches 
its fall height, and brings the whole nervous system 
into one united attitude of attention, then we shall 
have that state of purely voluntary activity, which 
expresses the concentration of the whole man in the 
deed and effort of the moment Thus, instead of 
throwing the power of the will out of the sphere of 
physical influence, and fixing it in some transcendental 
existence, we regard it as an expression of the totality 
of our organic power, the whole governing the parts 
and directing them to the fulfilment of the one great 
purpose of human existence.* 

To make these several operations more intelligible, I 
borrow, with a slight modification, the following dia- 
gram from Dr. Carpenter's '' Human Physiology,'^ 
(fourth edition), in which the upward arrows denote 
the course of the afferent innervation, the horixontal 
the course of the reflex actions; and the downward 
arrows the course of voluntary effort. 

* We do not intend by this, that voluntary phenomena are 
merely the function of the cerebrum in this particular condition. 
We regard the soul and its organ as being perfectly correspon- 
dent throughout the entire $ertet of our psychical actiritiee : the 
reaction in the case of sensation being as much an effort of the 
spiritual principle adapted to the precise circumstances of the 
case, as are those higher energies which we include under the 
term vohmtcury. There is, in fact, the same relation between 
will on the lower and higher sphere, as there is between intelli- 
gence in its sensational and its purely rational form. 
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* Wt havs r limit th* intoll«cUi*l uid cmotiTe phenomena 
togethi.* M niunating ttom ouo (mnmoH ernirt, nnindy, tho 
eeriFbrum, Analoiijr, ho««Ta, »»cm> to favoui Uic nulion tliat 
they have rrally indcjtfndtnl ecntrn i anil I uu iodobted tu my 
friend, "iXt. Noble, for the lURtjution tlut tlio nctual cciitxe 
of ihe emotion* ia to be fixed in tbe ^tie t/ialami and the 
eorporo tlriala. Thin irould bannonixc extremely well with 
the wHoIg obfcrvi-d dcrclopmcnt of our knowledge, wliicli, 
commencing Ttith a phyiical imiiulw, apjionra next in tliu fonn 
of an indpiant mental Muibility, and then expand* into di*- 
tinct notion* or ideu; which idea* can, then, in tbcii turn, 
nact upon the emotion*. The poeition of the above-mentioned 
ganglia at tho boao of tho hemitphcro*, ooiTc»|>ond* exactly 
with the Mippoeod function. They lie midway between tho 
aeuMiry ganglia on tho one aide, and the cerebral hemiipbcret on 
tb* other, and have ftbre* which communicate downwarda to the 
one and upward* to tha other. We ihall puraua thii inveitiga- 
tion, bowerer, further when we oome to treat of the emotion* 
aad the Tolontaiy power, in the next Tolume of the preaent 
vo^ JJcanwhlle we indude the two ganglia above mentioned 
Bndar the eoebnl centre, and leara thnr pnciaa Ainction in 
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Here, it will be obseired, the asterisk * denotes the 
starting point of tlie whole process, which begins, as 
we have seen, with a physical impression from without. 
If anything prevent the passage of this impression 
upwards, it is reflected at a, along the spinal cord. If 
it pass to the next stage, produce a sensation, and is 
then stopped in its course, it is reflected at b, from the 
sensory ganglia. If it reach the cerebrum without 
affecting the whole system, it suffers still a third reflex 
action at c. Lastly, if it accomplish its whole destina- 
tion, the entire nervous system is awakened to it, the 
will excited, and a voluntary reaction ensues. The 
nature of this reaction we must next explain. 

As voluntary effort results from the affection of the 
whole system, so it is calculated to work downwards 
upon the whole, as is seen at ee. This, however, it 
cannot do immediately. 

The immediate action of the will is only up<m the 
nervous centre, which lies at one remote below it. We 
can regulate by it the flow of our thoughts, and 
control the working of the emotions; but we cannot 
perform by a direct voluntary effort, the actions which 
belong either to the sensori-motor or excitor-motor 
centres. The sensory ganglia, again, lie, as it were, 
midway between the purely physical processes on the 
one side, and the ideo-^emotional centre on the other. 
They can be played upon, therefore, either by actual 

that hj-pothetical position in which it is acknowledged to stand, 
by modem pkytioloyiits. 
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inipitsnon* from below, or by idou antl cmotifliii from 
aborc. \Micn irDpnuinns, thrn-fore, linvc paaxcd tUroiigh 
enry itaige intu tlic brain — wlicn Cbc mhid'* attrntiDn 
Itoi been awalteord to tbcm — wheii an idnil trace, inuge, 
or idra of tkmi hoi bccu left tbcro; then tliii iJta 
may bo n'tlcclcd down upou tbc tcnBory appivratiu, 
ftnii prodim Ilie utiie oflect at the cstremitiii u tkat 
wbicb ii runted by the pliynical iiiijml*o itself. 

Tbiu the idea of b pIcnMiit tnj>tc will ntakc tlio 
mouth water, and the idea of niiyChing disgiitting wtU 
prodncc siclnma. ^VLm Ibc ncn'ous «y«tcro, indeed, 
M brought into a peculiar state of •cnutiwneM it may 
be playrd »pon by means of «u;^'*tioD( like nn 
uwtrunient, irholly recjionMvc to tliy will of nnotlwr. 
Hence the plirnnmcntt of wlint Iim nbwirdly teen 
dcnominnted ckcfro-biulogij, in wbicli idea* and itrons^ 
suggestions arc mode to work (toiimwitr^t npon the 
sensor}' ap]iaratini, till tliry overcome by their HijK-rior 
foK« the entire will of the individual, and produce « 
scries of tbc most surprising involuntary phenomena. 

Ulna, then, wc arc brought to regard the whole cranio- 
spinal ana at one great automatic tyslem, giving life and 
niorenicnti to the entire muscular fmmc, and earning 
out its proper functions independently of any immcdiato 
direction of the will. If the will desire to influence it, 
it must do so through tbc ideas or the emotions which 
have tbeir seat in the cerebral hemispheres. All human 
action aceordingly, externally speaking, is really auto- 
matic; it results from a state of the sensory nerves. 
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over which the will bus no direct control; and it it 
thus that it cnablct us to perform all the ftinctiont 
necessary for the comfort and security of human lifc^ 
even when the mind is wholly absorbed in thought^ or 
feeling, or reverie. 

Tlius, too, the ])hpical organ by which the soul 
operates is seen to be one complete st/sirm, all its partt 
wonderfully harmonized to produce at once the best and 
the most beneficent results. Tlic connexion between 
its parts is perfect, the lowest form of impression 
reaching up to the highest centre of action, and that 
highest centre reacting down to the simplest muscular 
movements. AMiile some sensation ab extra is always 
ncccssar)', on the one hand, to guide the activity of the 
will, the will, on the other, thus guided can act through 
all the intermediate centres of nen'ous influence, down 
upon the simplest automatic movements of the outward 
organs. 

In gi\ing this brief sketch of the laws and opera- 
tions of human activity, we have, of course, only 
viewed the question on the physiological side, and 
entered only so far into the higher operations of the 
mind as may enable us to understand the real nature 
of sensation itself. There is, in fact, no precise point 
in which we can draw the line of distinction between 
the two, either physically or metaphysically. Nenrout 
force, we And, can replace mental force, and mental 
force can replace nervous. The same phenomena may 
pass in and out of eonaeiousnett, according at the 

p8 
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fupcrior syttcm u tffcctetl or not. Wc conclude tnm 
ill this, not that tbc two force* are dUtinct, but nthtr 
that they arc one at the not. The gn»t »oul within 
u the mauupring of the whole; conKioujinea*, intdli- 
gcnce, and volition being the acriden/t, and not the 
casential marka of the tool'* opcratiuni. 



DL-SEKSATION PROPER. 

Uarbg now got a general view of the ncrvoua 
•yvtcm, and itx connexion at oace with conxctouano* 
and intelligence, wc ore better prepared to dctcniiine 
the preciu natorc of Kntation, propcrlj' to called. 
Scnaation alwayi implies an aiTretion of the ner>'oii> 
fjMein, hut an affection of a diatinetlvc chnraeter, and 
holding a given place in the whole chain of vital mani- 
fotationa. 

There arc many a&cctiona of the nerves, as wc have 
seen, which never come into coniciousncsB nt tdl. 
These arc usually attributed to what is termed vital 
/orce — an expression which, in fact, simply designates 
the actions of the lou], so far aa they are purely 
instinctive and unconscious. On the other hand, 
there are other afTeetions of the higher nervous centres, 
which correspond with the more purely intellectual 
and emotive activities. The sphere of acnaation 
ftceordingly stands midway between these two. The 
former lie beneath acnsc, being more nearly allied to 
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those instinctive and almost tegetatice operations which 
arc found upon the cmbr}'onic stage of our being. The 
latter lie abot^ \i, consisting of intelleetual processes 
to which the stimulus of the senses has first given 
occasion. Sensation always implies an affection of the 
ncn'cs which passes to the sensory system — to the real 
scat of consciousness, and there awakens the mind's 
attention to the impression of the moment. Its 
characteristics, accordingly, as based upon this descrip- 
tion, may be summed up in a very few obsen'ations. 

1. Viewed as a complex /irocfM, sensation lies parti j 
without the consciousness and partly within. The 
organic impulse, from the time it affects the extremities 
of the ncr\'cs to the moment when it reaches the 
sensorium, lies wholly without the consciousness, and 
should anything happen to * prevent the complete 
transmission of it, would always remain so; by pro- 
ceeding, however, to the proper centre, it passes the 
line which separates the physical from the mental, 
enters the light of consciousness, produces a recognised 
impression, and thus becomes a psychological, as well 
as a physiological fact. 

2. Sensation proper is not purely a passive state, 
but implies a certain amount of mental activity. It 
may be described, on the psychological side, as result- 
ing directly from the attention which the mind gives 
to the affections of its own organism. This description 
may at first sight appear to be at variance with the 
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fSicU of the case; inosmach as every sc\'crc aficction of 
the body proJaccs pain, quite independently of any 
knowledge we may possess of the eause, or of any 
operation of the will being directed towards it. Facts, 
however, rightly analysed, show us, that if the atten- 
tion of the mind be absorbed in other things, no 
impulse, though it amount to the laceration of the 
nerves, can produce in us the slightest feeling. 
Extreme enthusiasm, or powerfid emotion of any kind, 
can make us altogether insensible e>xn to physical 
injury. For this reason it is that the soldier on the 
field of battle is oAen wounded during the heat of the 
combat without discovciing it till exliausted by loss 
of blood. Numerous facts of a similar kind prove 
demonstrably, that a certain application and exercise of 
mind, on one side, is as necessary to the existence of 
sensation, as the occurrence of a physical impulse, on 
the other. 

3. The entire mental process which is iicccssaiy to 
produce sensation consists, according to wliat we have 
shown, in the niinJ receiving the alTections of the 
body, anil then embodying its own alTections. It is 
the fact of action and reaction which first awakens the 
consciousness, just as the double magnetic current 
moves the neeiUe. For the puq)ose of completing 
this circle, there is given an appropriate double 
system of nerves — the ner\e8 of sensation caiTj'ing 
the afifcctions of the body to the centre, and the ncr\'cs 
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of motion receiving tlic impulse and embodying the 
mental affection in the corix^sponding movement, mien, 
or gesture. 

The ner\'e8 may be subjected to many impulses, 
affecting the body, and, indirectly, the mind, without 
those impulses ever coming into consciousness; and 
conversely, many actions may go forth fram the vital 
forces (urged and impelled as they arc by the soul 
itself) with an equal unconsciousness of their very 
eidstcnce. The instant, however, the whole circle 
comes into operation (like a magnetic chain), the 
instant an affection reaches the centre, provokes 
reaction, and is impelled back to the other pole, 
the light of consciousness at once breaks in, the mind 
is roused to a perception of what takes place within its 
own organic sphere, and a mental fact, indispensable to 
all our further knowledge, is the result. Sensation, 
accordingly, holds exactly the middle point in the 
soul's de\'elopmcnt, between consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness. On the one side of it are processes which 
are termed vital; on the other, processes which arc 
tcnnci, spiritual ; in sensation itself, the vital and the 
spiritual are indissolubly combined. 

4. The last remark we have to make respecting sen- 
sation proper is, that in relation to knowledge it is 
wholly subjective. The affections to which the mind's 
attention is directed may be of infinite variety, but 
they are all affections relating to itself. The awakened 
consciousness is simply occupied with what passes 
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wiUuB its own tplicrc No quention bu yet wiacn u 
to u external worlil, or, indeed, u to any outwanl 
eauK, by which the phenomena iirracnted have been 
prodoced. It will be very cuy to uudenitaad and 
rcpruenl the nature of thii tncntnl atate if we um b 
verb in the neater *cn>c to dengnatc n mental action 
confined to the agent, ind then emjiloy an adverb 
to express the paitieular Modification of tliat action. 
Thvu, in the dprcMioim, I feel atron^y, I ue gntax 
(urin; green as an adverb), &c., we indicate a con- 
dition of mind in which there is a eoufciousncsi of 
a certain mental ilatc, pnrtly aflcctivc, partly active, - 
modified intenutllij, but not passing beyond the sub- 
jective sphere, to the cognizance of any exitmal cause. 
Let the verb become active instead of neuter, and 
change the adverb into aii oltject (as, I feci something 
strange, I sec something green), and wc have tho 
choractcristict of a new mental state, which we shall 
•oon haTe to uulyxe njicler the name of " per- 
c^tioo."* 
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The hnman organism, then, is the field of aensatioii, 
objectively cooaidered. AH the affections, whieh^ 
bavii^ commenced there, reach the centre of the 

* Set Erdmano'i " Pqrehotogiiebs Briefe," Lettsr 8tb, and 
Hamilton's B«id, Nets D *. 
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system and engage the mind's attention, come alike 
under this designation. Of the countless nervous 
influences which thus stream in upon the mind, perhaps 
no two are exactly alike. Jhere are, however, various 
classes of sensations, which can be easily arranged 
under certain heads, in virtue of some specific points 
of similarity, and it is to such a classification that we 
must next briefly direct our attention. 

The first class of sensations we notice is well adapted 
to illustrate the subjective nature of these phenomena ; 
it comprises all those undefined feelings by which we 
arc made conscious of the present state of our whole 
physical organization. Tlierc is such a thing as a 
feeling of health and sickness, of lassitude and \igour, 
of hunger and thirst, of slcepfulness and wakefulness, 
of heat and cold, with many other similar ])henomcna. 
All these and such-like states of the body are un- 
doubtedly convejxd by the nerves to the brain, and 
it is thus that they come clearly into consciousness ere 
they pass away or merge into other feelings. 

Nearly allied to them are the dificrcnt muscular 
feelings, which exist independently of any apparent 
external impulse. Thus shuddering, twinging, erampsiy 
and a variety of other feelings arising from the parti- 
cular state of the muscles, come clearly under the 
category of sensations, for in them all there is alike an 
affection of the nervous system, a transmission of it to 
the sensorium, and an awaking of the consciousness to 
the bodily condition of the moment. Here the process 
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■top^ u fiu- u Uic semaiion U conccmeil; tot any 
iaqairy into Uic caum: or into tlie object of aacb 
feclmgi ivuuli] be an intellectuat procou, clearly dis- 
Ungiiialublc from the tmtation itself. 

The otUur varic-licH of *ctii>ation un l>e more e»ily 
and morv definitively clAttifiol, from tbc fact of tlieir 
being ilixtHbutcd amongst ^ne HpcciHc or^aa», each of 
trbich in ubptoil to cwiivcy one purticulur upcdca of 
our (cniiblc imjiresxiont. Of the five acnncs tliosc of 
acdng and liearing evidently fonn one pair, «nicll and 
toatc another, while the md»c of totich stAnds alone, 
marked by many distinctive and remarkable fcaturu. 
Let us, then, briefly hotice ihcm in this order. 

Sight and hearing have been termed by some tho 
oljectice, by others the theoretic, senses. These natnci 
are merely employed to denigiiate the fact, ihut they 
stand more elosicly coanected than the others do nith 
the intellectual powers, that tlicy iix the iiiiiid's atten- 
tion more directly upon the ohjtet affecting them, and 
that they make us less sensible than the rest of the 
corporeal affection apart from the objective cause. 

This is iccD &pm the fact, that in these two organs 
the pleasantness or unpleasantness of the imprtuum is 
•Itogetber subordinate to the other ulterior purposes 
they have to serve While anything ungainly or 
grossly anomalous, or too violent in its effect, may 
produce a feeling something like pain to the eye and 
ear, yet in the great majori^ of coses the cbaroetcr of 
the subjective impresuoa is not tkought of, nay, is so 
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absolutely indifferent to the real object we have in 
view, and so absorbed in that object, that we could 
pronounce no distinct judgment upon it when it is 
once past. 

The same truth is indicated by the fact, that the 
terms used to designate the action of these organs, in 
nearly all langiuigcs, are identical with those which are 
employed to signify intellectual processa. Knowledge 
is called light, attention is called hearing; and thus 
universally, the analogies of language point to the 
closest connexion existing between them and the intd- 
Icctual faculties. 

If we consider, however, the specific characters of 
sight and hearing side by side with each other, we 
shall find a contrast, as well as a similarity. 

The nerve of the eye is nearer to the frontal r^;ion 
of the brain ; that of the ear to the cerebellum, and 
the }x>8tcrior regions. The former, accordingly, being 
more nearly allied to the intellectual organs, is calcu- 
lated to convey impressions, which appeal at once to 
the understanding; the latter, more allied to the region 
of passion and sentiment^ is calculated to convey im- 
pressions which appeal rather to the deepest feelings 
and emotions of our nature. 

''The one,'' says Erdmann, '' is the clearest, the other 
I is the deepest of the senses. The same contrast shows 

I , itself in the objects by which these organs arc severally 

f i affected. In the former case, the object shows its out- 

ward surface, as it exists unmoved in space: in tho 
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latter cue it betxmyi, by means of the tone it gives 
fertli, what exists within and under the surface. It is 
not the fonn and colour of an object which tells what 
it is, but its sound. For that reason the sight of a 
ihing, does not penetrate so much to the heart ; it only 
teUs us what is its appearance. On the other hand, 
the tone moves us; it tells us how the thing, or the 
person, stands to the heart Ueelf. On that account, 
we can easily explain the phenomena so often observed, 
that deafness is hard and distrustful ; while blindness 
is mild and confiding. 

"We eee things only at rest; — their motion is only 
observed mediately, by comparing a moving object with a 
resting one. On the other hand, we hear succession, ue., 
Honox immediately; and rest {i.e., the continuance 
of a tone), only by measuring it upon the flow of our 
thoughts, and the continuous pulsations of the moments. 
On that account, words {t,e., the ever- recurring 
thoughts,) direct themselves to the ear; only where 
thought perishes, and turns into a dead letter, can 
words become visible. Inasmuch as sight gives per- 
manence and certitude, I write a bill in black and white, 
and that gives conviction. If I want to be moved, how- 
ever, I must hear. You may read many a thing quietly, 
which, if you read it aloud, would make your very 
voice tremble/' * 

The other pair of senses, which we mentioned, as 
related to each other, are those of taste and smell. 

* ErdmonD's *' Ptychologischc Bricfc," p. 1G3. 
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These are of a far less objective and theoretic character 
than the two former^ carrying the feeling of agrecable- 
ness, or disagrecablcness, as connected with the physic 
cal impression much more prominently upon them, than 
the intellectual perception of the objects, to which they 
refer. In their use, moreover, tbey are practical rather 
than theoretical, — subserving the most important pur- 
poses in the economy of animal life, providing pleasures 
as well as selecting suitable sustentation for the body; 
aiming, in brief, at our physical comfort and welfare, 
rather than the development of our intellectual nature. 

While their immediate object, bowevcr, is practical, 
yet each of these senses conveys impressions, which 
may easily be idealised. The taste penetrates &r 
into the chemical constitution of bodies, and may be 
easily associated with a very considerable know- 
ledge of their interior nature; while the smell, whose 
element is the air, awakens associations of a still more 
spiritual kind; and often calls back deep and long- 
forgotten feelings out of the volume of our past 
experience.* 

Of all the senses, however, that of touch is the most 
universal in its applications, and the most necessary to 
human existence. It combines, to a certain extent, 

* Erdmann— •* Psychologitdie Briefe" (p. 161), to which 
I am indebted for several of these views upon the senses. See 
also Karl Schmidt's *« Psychologische Briefe," p. 6d, il #e^. 
Also, Fischer's ** Orundzage eines Systems der PhUosophie," 
vol ii., p. 146, et seq. 
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all the functions of the rest ; being sometimes objcc- 
tive in its suggestions, and sometimes subjective; 
sometimes creating physical pleasures, at others intel- 
lectual ideas; enabling us, gradually, to replace, by 
manifold comparisonsi, the loss of the other senses, 
while itself can never be replaced by all the others 
combined. 

Tbt more subjective phenomena of this sense, have, 
by some, been separated from the more objective, — the 
f<»rmer being termed feeling, par excellence, the latter 
the muscular-tactual sense. 

To the latter of these divisions has been assigned 

the chief agency, by which we come to the distinct 

conception of the primary qualities of the material 

world, and with a considerable amount of reason and 

probability. It is not to be supposed, however, that 

any knowledge of this kind is an inference from our 

sensational impressions. The mind, as wc shall soon 

see, proceeds intuitively towards all the fundamental 

elements, of whieh human knowledge is eonstitutod : 

and when we attribute the dawn of a given idea to any 

specific class of sensations, we are merely stating the 

probable occasion, upon which the intuitive i)owers in 

question are first called into exercise.* 

• OkcQ calls touch, iho earth-scmc ; taste, the water, or 
Jluid'$en$e ; smell, the air-ecnsc ; hcarlnjj, the mott'on-fensc : 
and Bight, the light-sense, Altliough we cannot always classify 
our sensations by the objects to which they correspond ; yet in 
the case of the special senses there is manifestly a relationship 
between each organ and some peculiar mode of objective exist- 
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Thus, although to mark the distinctive characteristics 
in each of the senses, we have pointed to the ideas 
which arc excited by them, yet it must not be supposed 
that these ideas arc contained, or even organically 
involved in the sensation itself. All sensation, as we 
have before explained, is purely subjective in its dui* 
racter ; consisting simply and solely in the conscious- 

cnce; and the terms which Oken hat employed to designate 
them evidently come very nearly to a proper designation of 
this relationship. There are >'arious questions respecting daubUg 
and ttirerted Tision, &c., which have often been discussed in 
} connexion with the phenomena of sensation. So far as these 

; have any psychological interest, they must find their solution 

I in the philosophy of perception. The English reader will find 

I them well treated of in a xcry pleasant and useful little work 

I (which forms, indeed, an excellent introduction to the study of 

I the mind), on the ^Philosophy of the Senses,** by Bobt 8. 

Wyld. Edinburgh. 1852. 

The following six laws arc given by Karl Schmidt, as dis* 
tinctivo of the peculiarities of sensation generally >^ 

1. The organ should never be overtaxed, 

2. By periodical exercise the organ is always itrwgtkened^ 

3. Every special object requires a special mode of activity. 

4. The longer the impression upon the object lasts, the keener 
is the object felt ; and the less the organ is exercised, the longer 
must it occupy itself with the object, if it will completely appre- 
hend it. 

5. The organ receives freshness and life, when firesh and 
living objects are given it, as it were, for nutriment. 

6. The organ can only be harmoniously, entirely, and com- 
pletely satisfied by an harmonious, entire and perfect object— 
Anthropoloffteeke Brirfe, p. 94. . 
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MM of oar own bodily staUj, and affections, ^liatcver 
a aftermrdi addcti to ttiia conKiaiuDCM, or whatever 
of knowWge or id«a grow* out of it, it ia all duo to a 
development of mind higher up the icalc than Bcnutioa 
itaclf. This being kept in mind, wc iball now, in 
coDcloaion, tbow, houf this further dcrdopmcnt, Snt 
of il], he^at to ippcor. 



V.-IU6B OF SELF-CONSaoUSXKSa 

It ia a peculiarity of the view, whidt we are now 
taking of the human mind, u an irrpanic development 
—that there is no prccite line of dcuutrcatioii between 
the foeultica. At in the growth of the plant, oil the 
different atogca through which it inuat put, merge 
insensibly into one another, so also Ih it with tlio 
groirth of thi: i«)ul. AVc hiivc jmt pointed out the 
moat peculiar tod diatinctive characteristics of the ten* 
aational aphere of its existence ; hut it would be wrong 
to suppose that there is any tudden change, which 
takes place, from this sphere to the one next above it. 
So Us tma that, the change, as it exists in nature, 
is extremely gradual, — too insensible indeed for any 
analysis, however acute, to define the exact point or 
period of aeparation. 

Notwithstanding this, we moy observe and may 
dplain, without mueh difficulty, the preparation which 
takea place for the advance of the human intelligenee 
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upwards from its sensational to its intuitional form. 
This preparation chiefly consists in the rise and 
development of self-comciausmsi ; for it is in the dear 
separation of iclf, from the world around us, that sU 
perception, and indeed all knowledge, properly so 
called, commences. 

From the explanation already given of the nature 
of sensation, and the infinite rariety of phenomena 
it presents, we can easily imagine, in what a chaotic 
confusion of impressions the mind must at first be 
involved. Sounds, sights, tastes, smells, feelings 
external and internal, all press onwards in countless 
multitudes to the centre of the system, and summon 
there the souFs attention. Without some point of 
unity — some fixed reality running, like a continuous 
thread, through all these phenomena, our whole sen- 
sational life would be but a succession of mere impres- 
sions ; — each point of existence being distinct from the 
other, and each renewed sensation, like a momentary 
life and death of the whole individual. In this chaos 
of impressions, accordingly, a middle point soon begins 
to appear, around which they all tend to duster; order 
begins, then, to ensue; a dim connexion between the 
phenomena, of the dififercnt senses, makes itself mani- 
fest; and the shadow of a continuous life, of which 
these impressions arc but the passing phases, is pro- 
jected from out the dark confusion. TTiis shadow is tie 
first rise of sel/'consciousneu, — the middle point of our 
phenomenal existence — the unity around which all our 
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tensationsy from the earliest periodic are gradually 
mamhalled. Tke primary form of self»consdougne$t, 
oeeoriingb/, is tie unity of seme. 

The rise of this unity prepares for an entire revolu- 
tion in the whole form of our intelligence. Before, every 
feeling was purely mibjeetioe, — a momentary state of con- 
sciousness^ passing by, to make way for another equally 
independent and equally fleeting. Now, a duality 
is introduced. HerCi on the one side, is the abiding 
self — the real point of identity, amidst all the flow of 
our feelings; — there, on the other side, are its varied 
phenomena. With the consciousness of self, accordingly, 
there rises, in exact counter-relation, the conscious- 
ness of the phenomenal world. Sdf-consciousness 
and world-oonsciousness, are thus indissolubly asso- 
ciated; the one cannot exist without, but only by, 
the other. Self is first perceived, as that which is 
not pfienomenon ; the world is first perceived, as that 
which is not self. As there would be no light to us 
without darkness, as there is no finite without an infi- 
nite ; — so it is by the separation of self, from the chaos 
of our subjective sensations, that the world, as far as our 
consciousness is concerned, is first created. Ilcncc, by 
affirming t/ie me, we create for ourselves the noi-me ; — 
and it is, by the power of self-consciousness, that, 
psychologically speaking, we construct the universe. 

The instinctive curiosity of the infant — his love of 
play, — his impetuosity against control, — his destruc- 
tiveness of everything that comes within his grasp, — 
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his evident impulse to role, to master, to anniliilstey 
to despoil, — all are alike indications of a state of mind, 
in which sclf-conscionsness has just dawned, and is 
disporting itself in a new life, to which it knows, at 
present, no proper limitation.* All this, however, is 
but an education towards a further and a higher pur- 
pose. By these means the soul gradually finds its true 
place in the universe, sees itself as part of a great 
system, against whose laws it is vain to strive; and 
prepares for that coming stage of development, in 
which it contemplates both iUelf and the toorU, not 
for the sake of struggle, or dominion^ but simply for 
the intuUian of TVuih. 

* The development of telf-consciouinest in the child, as in 
the history of the world, and the phenomena by which it is 
icoompanied, are somewhat minutely analysed in Hegel's 
" Phinomenologie det Oeistes," and have been reeonsidered by 
most of the Hegelian psychologists, espeeisUy Erdmann. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SECOND STAGE OF INTELUGENCE^INTEIJJGEXCE 

AS INTUITION. 



Wir crfnten die WAbrhtti nor to tiof ond to weit durch 
•Dtwickdto und vermittelto ErkenntmM aU wir' tie unmUUlhar 
iniM werden, d. h. innerlioh erleben oder eriahren. Daher gUt 
daf ertd o i .€^ §xpmior mi imUUigam nioht nor Ton der Wiaten* 
aohaft dflr Baligion, loiidera tou dar labendigen Erkamtaiaa aUer 
WiaacD^gebi«te.-7FiiC8XB. 



Before proceeding further, let us reconsider the point 
to which we have now arrived, in tracing the mind's 
organic development. The physical frame and nervous 
system are ahready complete, the appropriate stimuli 
from without have acted upon the various organs of 
sense, awakened the nervous energy, reached the centre 
of the system, furnished the mind with a countless 
variety of impressions, and excited it to react along 
the motor nerves to the various extremities of the 
bodily organization. In addition to this^ a central 
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unity has begun to appear amidst all the variety 
of our mental phenomena; for the feeling of self- 
consciousness has bound the multiplicity of our senaa- 
tions together into a wondrous harmony ; and, simul- 
taneously with this, the reality of the phenomenal 
world, as something distinct from self and its affections, 
has just dawned upon the mind* 

With the first dim revelation of self and the world, 
accordingly, we begin this new stage of our intellectual 
being. Hitherto the mind has acted only in response 
to some physical impulse : its activity, therefor^ has 
been bound down to the sphere of sensible impressions, 
has shown no independence, no ideality, no fireedonu 
The only approach to any pure mental activity has 
been the rudimcntal development of a self-conscious- 
ness and a world-consciousness, rising out of the 
primitive chaos of conflicting impressions. What, 
then, we have to inquire, will be the form of the 
human intelligence, when the mind has once broken 
loose from the physical impressions of the senses, and 
when it can view itself, and the xmiverse, as separate 
and opposed realities ? 

Up to this point we must remember there are no 
signs to aid it, no words, no associations, no traditions. 
The bias of age, country, civilization, education, all 
is as yet unknown. Here is the soul on the one side; 
there, the universe on the other. The soul, moreover, 
though already awakened to self-consciousness, yet has 
no other tendency within it than to yield itself to the 
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fint and fireshest tnggettions, both of its own nature 
and of the world anmnd it. The problem, therefore, 
we have to oonaider ia this : anppoaing, after a nervous 
xmpretaion haa reached the aenaorium and provoked a 
reaction, we were immediately to draw an imaginary 
lin^ which should separate this from all further effects — 
what win be the pieciM character of the mental pheno- 
menon that preaenta itadf directly we cross this line, 
and enter into the more intellectual aide of the whole 
prooeaaf 



L-ON THE THEORY OF PERCEPTION. 

We ahall approach the problem above stated most 
eonveniently on the side of the material world, and its 
physical qualities. The effect produced upon the mind 
by an external impulse, as wc saw in the former chapter, 
is termed a sensation : that which immediately follows 
after the sensation has been experienced^ is termed, in 
our usual philosophical phraseology, & perception. It 
is, therefore, to the nature and theory of perception 
that the proper development of our psycholo^cal 
scheme now naturally leads us, and to which, there- 
fore, we must next of all direct our attention. 

There arc two extremes in the views which meta- 
physical writers have taken upon this subject. The 
idealist, on the one hand, has attempted to account 
for the entire phenomena of the case by the inherent 
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power of the mind ; which, raised above the infloenoe 
of material things, he conceives, constructs the whole 
succession of such experiences, for itself, and then lives 
in the ideal world of its own creation. The arguments 
for this position, taken chiefly from the necessary homo- 
geneity of the knowing and the known, are subtle and 
acute; but need not, at least in this countiy, any 
elaborate refutation. That they have tended to intro« 
duce.a more spiritual view of nature, is their merit, 
and ])erhaps their mission; but that they will ever 
establish themselves, in the long run, against the 
practical realism of mankind, is neither to be hoped 
nor feared. 

For the same reason we may pass by the theory of 
occasionalism, according to which we are supposed to 
experience all the phenomena ascribed to perception 
in pursuance of an immediate Divine interposition, not 
because there is any direct intercommunication between 
the soul and the world. In this doctrine we have 
simply a '' Deus ex machind" to solve the old difficulty 
respecting the intercourse of mind with nature, in place 
of a direct attempt to analyze and explain it on natural 
grounds ; and the very failure of all natural attempts 
to probe the question to the foundation is its best and 
only apology. 

The oppoiite extreme, however, to these idealistic 
hypotheses, is one which demands a more careftil 
consideration; — that, namely, which r^ards our per- 
ceptions as being simply impreuiont of external thinffs^ 
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stamped materially on the eensesy and so, through 
them, upon the mind itself. According to this theory, 
ve must regard the human organism as possessing a 
speeies of machinery, by which the forms and physical 
impressions of nature are taken up and conveyed to 
the souL The trace which the actual impact between 
the outward object and the nervous system has left, 
first on the physical and then on the mental substance, 
is supposed to be the real basis of our subsequent 
knowledge of it; that knowledge not being able, in 
any case, to transcend the limits of those ideas, which 
are involved in the whole sum of our external imprcs- 
sionsy when duly classified, compared, and subjected 
to the still further operations of the reasoning faculty. 

Now we need not wait to comment upon the extreme 
indefiniteness of the terms impression, trace, idea, &c., 
as employed in this whole perceptional theory. The 
smallest consideration will be sufficient to show us, 
that, admitting the cxiHtence of material impressions, 
and even images, on the organs of sense, yet the 
succeeding perception must involve the co-operation 
of another factor, which Tvill greatly modify the final 
residt: I mean, that of the perceiving mind. How- 
ever similar the outward impressions may be in any 
two cases, yet wc know by actual experience, that the 
resulting perception will vary greatly, in its whole 
nature and contents, according to the mental consti- 
tution of the percipient. To take an extreme case: 
mark the dififerencc between the effect of an organic 
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impulse upon tbc brute mind and tbe bmnan mind. 
In tbe fonner instanee, tbere it a mere instinct 
aroused, and notbing furtber; but, in tbe latter case, 
tbcrc is superadded to tbis instinctire element an 
intelligent mental action* Tbe mind meets tbe im« 
prcssion, if we may so speak, upon tbe spbere of tbe 
nervous system, idealizes it, completes it as an intel- 
lectual phenomenon, and, baving done so, attains to 
an appreciation of tbe actual properties of tbe tbing 
presented, so far as it affects ourselves, sneb as could 
never be accounted for by tbe mere transmission of 
any physical impression. 

That our perceptions of external things, therefore, 
are simply copies of outward existences, is manifestly 
untrue, since a large element in their formation does 
not come from the external impression at all, but 
from the internal faculties of the perceiving mind« 
Just as the same air and moisture will produce in one 
case the materials of a lily, and in another of a rose, 
according to the structure of the organism through 
which they pass, so will the same external impressions 
effloresce into wholly different mental experiences, 
according to the intellectual nature of the being who 
receives them. 

It will hardly escape, moreover, the observation of 
any acute analyst, that the sensuous impression we 
actually receive on the bodily organ cannot be by any 
means a complete prototype of the perception which 
follows it A very small portion of tbe properties 
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V0^ > ^^ ^*^ sctoally given in the physical affcctioD. 

^^>.^^)>iessiony for instance, by which we become 

/r^^t of solid figures is made on a perfectly flat 

.^^ so that here the mind has to complete what is 

^ imperfectly indicated to it from without. The 

^''S^ affection, in fact, acts only as a suggeitum, 

^hich excites the mind to an independent intellectual 

opention of its own, but it can never bring with it any 

complete pictorial counterpart of the subsequent mental 

phenomenon.* 

The perceptive mind must indeed take cognisance of 

# the physical stimulus, and start from it; in place, 

however, of merely receiving and propagating it, it 

converts it at once into a new mental phenomenon, 

and this mental phenomenon, coming as it docs from a 

soul originally constituted in most perfect harmony 

with nature, is far more true to the entire objective 

reality opposed to it than any material impressions 

could possibly be. All our perceptive experience, 

in fact, is idealized from fragmentary impressions made 

upon the bodily organs, and those impressions could 

never come at all out of the sphere of existence into 

• ** There is not the slightest reason," says Mr. Mill, " for 
believing, that what we call the sensille qualities of the object 
are a type of anything inherent in itself, or bear any affinity to 
its own nature. A cause does not, as such, resemble its effects ; 
an east wind is not like the feeling of cold, nor is heat like the 
steam of boiling water : why, then, should matter resemble 
our sensations ?" — Miirs Logic^ vol. i., p. 80. 
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that of thought, excq>t as thus transformed and assimi- 
lated by the thinking mind* 

Thus, then, on merely psj'ehologieal grounds, we 
may conclude against the theory of rcpicscntationalism, 
there being no assignable correspondency between the 
physical process in perception and the mental result. 
Externally, there is an appropriate impulse ; internally^ 
there is a direct perception of truth. Of any inter- 
mediate representation, whether physical or mental, we 
know nothing. The result, as far as Hoards the 
nature of perception, is this, thai our 'inuneduLie 
experiences of tJie world without are mental phenomenm 
which arise out of the direct conflict of mind and nature ; 
resulting, therefore, neither from the mere operations of 
the one nor the mere impressions of tJte other, but from a 
combined and harmonious action of both. 

To make this position more obvious, we shall adduce 
a few &miliar examples. First of all let us take the 
perceptions of heat and cold. An object is applied to 
some portion of the surface of our body, and 
we call it hot; another is applied, and we call it 
cold. A moment's reflection shows us that heat and 
cold are simply aflections which we experience, and 
that there is nothing similar to them existing in the 
object itself. That there is a certain state of things 
externally which tends to expand, dissolve, consume, or 
stifien material objects, is true, and the intensity of 
this state can be measured by the thermometer; but 
the degrees on the thermometer are no represen t a t i on 
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and no measure of our perceptions of eold and heat 
in a body exterior to ns. Those perceptions arc 
dependent entirely upon the conflict between our 
organic condition (both mental and bodily) and the 
secret unknown powers of nature, so that heat and 
cold, strictly speaking, only exist by means of the 
sentient being that experiences them. 

If we take the phenomena of taste and smdl, we 
shall come of necessity to the same conclusion. The 
particles or properties which affect the palate or reach 
the olfactory ncnre, are, apart from ourselves, mere 
chemical agencies, by which one force in nature acts or 
reacts upon another. Tastes and scents do not exist in 
them apart from the counter operation of our own 
mental and bodily constitution. Take away the per- 
cipient mind, and all the enjoyments of the feast, all 
the fragrance of the flowers, and the whole of the 
associations which they embody, vanish as with a 
single and magic stroke. 

With sound the case stands precisely the same. 
Externally to ourselves there are movements and 
vibrations in the atmosphere, but there is no sound 
until those movements affect the living ear. The 
whole world of tone — the grandest harmony, the softest 
melody, the living voices of nature — all exist not 
except as wc co-operate, each one individually, in 
their production, nor can their characteristics be for a 
moment separated from the whole constitution of those 
who realize them. The perceptions of tone and harmony, 
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indeed, we know rary indefinitely, according to the tern- 
perament of different indiyidualt, and therefore ean have 
no common type or representation out of oorselTes. 

In the perceptions, connected with the sense ci 
touch, we do not at first sight so clearly discern the 
agency of our onn percipient minds. And yet here, 
too, there is nothing in the outward object that at all 
resembles the inward phenomenon. The prick of a 
pin or the wound of a knife ctperienced by the mind 
has no likeness to the instrument with which it is 
effected, nor can an object of any giren shape when 
pressed upon the surface of the body convey to us 
of itself any idea of that shape whatever. It is only, 
in fact, by a very complex process of mind that we 
can Icam to identify a given bodily impression with 
the form of the external object which produced it. 

It is in the case of sight, however, as being the most 
objective of all the senses, that we have the greatest 
difficulty in separating the outward object and the 
bodily impression from the mental results; the more so 
as wc find by actual experience that an image of things 
as we see them is actually thrown upon the retina at 
the back of the eye. There is here, however, a 
perilous distance for the materialist to travel between 
the retina and the living soul. The eye does not see 
of itself, neither if the optic nerve be severed ean any 
visual perception reach the mind. How, then, we may 
ask, can this image on the retina travel along the nerve 
and impress the brain with its own form and huef 
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The moment we get beyond tbe mere meehanum of tlic 
cue our power of truing the image ii lost, and wu cbu 
onlj- detect ikt the other, or tpiritual end of the proocwj 
a mcnto] pbenomcnoti, differing m widely u pouibls 
from the mere materia] suhstnikce without. 

Tliis diffL-rcncc may he mode obvious enough by 
conaidcring the phcnooicua of colour. Strange tut it 
Bppcan to conunon $en»e, yet tciaice ouurc* ua tb&t thcro 
ia DO Buch thing as eoloiir inherent in cxteniftl ohjccta. 
^icrc i* a given Byatcm of vibiiitioui undulating 
throagh the universe which, amongtt other tilings, 
affect the human orgaaism, and enable it to create 
the phenomenon wc term light. Thus while the 
csdting cause of light esjsts apart from the mind, 
that which we mean when wc speak of tbe light Uteff 
docs not. Now colour, u ia well known, is simply 
a mode or peculiar dctemiinatioii of light — a reflection 
to tbe ej'e of some particukr pencil of its rays. It is a 
phenomenon, therefore, which originates, as all light 
does, in tbe entire vitalized human organism; so that 
without tbe eye, and the soul behind it, tbe universe 
■would be all dark and dreary — not a tint nor a hue 
there, not a smile on the face of nature, nor a shade of 
beauty on the summer's landscape. 

In all these cases alike wc have no apparatus of 
representationahsm between the world, as it is, per te, 
and the percipient mind, but simply a system of im- 
pulses, first conveyed to the brain, and then iiUerpnltd 
ther^ by the souL These impulses arej aa it were, a 
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divinely oonttituted language of inward signs, which 
the soul, has to learn and to read; — but it were ^-ain 
to say that that interprttatum must he identical with 
the physical impression made upon the body. It is an 
interpretation which, in fact, reaches mfinitdy fwrther^ 
and which brings us much more closely into connexion 
with truth, oi truth must exist to us in this worlds than 
any mechanical impression, even were it traced up to 
the very soul, could ever accomplish.* 

' * Hcmstcrhuis long ago affirmed the truth of this view of 
the case. *' All our perceptions of objects," he writes, ** are the 
result of rekUiafiM, which exist between us, and the objects, and 
every thing which connects us with the objects. Thus between 
lu and visible objects there are the light, the eyes, and the 
nervous process. If we put for the object itself the number 4, 
for the whole of what lie between us and the object, the number 
3, and for the perception the number 12, — ^then we cannot say 
that 12 = 4; but yet if 4 were not 4, then 4x3 would not be 
12. The perception (= 12,) therefore, is not the pure represen- 
tation of the number 4, which stands for the obfect, nor of the 
number 3, which stands for the whole mediating appara tu s 
nor for the process of recipiency, — ^it is simply the pereeptioa 
itself =12. If I consider A sphere, the external object, toge- 
ther with all which mediates between me and it, ^ves me the 
perception which I term a sphere. If I consider a pillar, then, 
in like manner, the external object, together with all which 
stands between me and it, gives me the p^eption which I call 
apiUar. As, however, all which stands between me and the 
sphere, is the same as that which stands between me and the 
pillar, so I must conclude that the difference which I perceive 
between the one and the other must be in the objects them- 
selves.— Afn«<0rAiiu's Sophyle, as quoted by Jaoobi, Wcdu ii^ 
171. 
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This view of the nature of perception will be con- 
finned, if we con*i(lcr thoHc comr which are uiuftUy 
tcnoed aeguired pcrceptioni. It wu long thought, 
that we were able to tee distance, form, cize, kc, hf 
an immediate transmiuian of the perceived objcet to 
tlie nerves and bniin. Bishop Berkeley firat laid the 
" fboodiLtton for a more correct theory on these mattcn, 
by showing that tlic mind simply receives certain 
partial intimations, and acquirei the power of inter- 
preting them by use and experience. In these cases 
of so-called acquired perceptions, we simply posacss an 
unusually clear exhibition of the process, in which all 
our perceptions ori^nate. Strictly speaking, every 
perception we possess is an acquired perception. The 
mind exists, first, simply upon its sensational stage 
of development. Grailiially, through the impulse exerted 
by all the variety of subjective impressions, it struggles 
out of itself, and sees both self and nature in cl(rar 
^rpoaition. At first, however, it cannot interpret all 
tbew impretaion* in relation to its newly-acquired 
worid-consciousQcss. This is the work of time and 
experience. Trace after tnce has to be laid up in the 
mind; many of them to be compared together; the 
intimationa of one aense to be used in correction or 
doddation of another ; — and thus gradually the sign- 
language of leniation, baa to attain the meamg which 
we denote by the term perceptioa.* The casea uiually 

* Numennii oases QlDstntivs of this sn on rsoord. Thn 
fTiMildan'i pstienti iriio acquired his sight luddeoly by to 
epMatko, waa totally unabls to intsqint the signs which 
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put down as acquired perceptions^ are no exception to 
the general rule; they are simply unusually complex 
characters, which require more time and experience 
than the rest fuDy to unravel.* 

It is not to be imagined, however, that our percep- 
tions are in any case inferences which are consciously 
drawn from acknowledged data. The inferences, if we 
may term them so, are purely intuitive, — ^we draw them 
\iithout being conscious of doing so, by the very intel- 
lectual necessity of our existence, and without any 
reflective idea of the data on which we proceed. All this 
again iDustrates the true nature of perception, as being 
the operation of the whole mind upon its lower sphere 
of action. The reason is there, with all its essential 
characteristics, but is there only tmpUdtly. With an 
intuitive glance the mind looks into the relations, in 
which we stand to the universe around us, feds them, 
and knows them; but it is not yet able to give its 
knowledge any formal or abstract expression. The 
materials, however, exist already in the primary intuition, 
which are destined afterwards to grow up into a dear 

reached him through tha eye correctly. Though he eould 
distinguish the cat firom the dog perfKily by touch (having 
acquired the power to do so), he wai quite unable to tell which 
wai which by the eye, until he had ettabliihed the proper aeeo- 
dationi, and learned to interpret the new charaeten. 

* The invention of the ttereoccope by ProfL Wheatitone hat 
thrown considerable light upon the proceei by which wt aoqairs 
the power of seeing solid objecU a$ eueh. 
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inteDectiial and scientific knowledge of the properties 
of the vast uniTcrse in which we are pkced. 

The only further remark we have to make in illustra- 
tion of the natore of perception is, to point out the law 
of its relationship with sensation, properly so called. 
The whole mind, as we have seen, is present in both. 
In sensation its attention is directed to its own subjcc- 
tive affection or feeling, as produced by the bodily 
state; in perception its attention passes from the affec- 
tion itsdf to the interpretation of it, as being an 
expression of some outwardly existing fact. Between 
these two poles there may lie an infinite number of 
intermediate states, in which the mind is balanced 
between the inward affection and outward intuition. 
The law of this relationship is thus stated by Sir W. 
Hamilton: — ''That above a certain point the stronger 
the sensation the weaker the perception, and the dis- 
tincter the perception the less obtrusive the sctisa- 
tion.'** That is, in other words, the more wc attend 
to the affection, the Icsu wc arc endeavouring to in- 
terpret it — and the more wc nrc endeavouring to 
interpret any affection the less conscious we become of 
the mere sensational characteristics of the feeling itself. 
As, however, the sign and the interpreter must have 
an intelligible connexion ; as the impulses, which come 
from without, must find an organism preconstructcd for 
their service, and as that organism itself, when thus 
stimulated, must stand in the same telegraphic rclation- 

• " Notes on Rcid," p. 860. 
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ship to the mind, — to wc most, in fine, refer the whole 
proceti and the whole certitude of our intuitive peroep- 
tions to t^fit prc-ettabliahed harmony between the aoul 
and nature, which has adapted them to each other, and 
enabled us to read from our own inward fedingt, the 
laws and operations of the world without. 



IL— OX THE PSYaiOLOGICAL roEXTITY BETWEEN 
PEUCEPTIOX AND DTTUTnON OEXERALLY. 

Having got so far in our analysis we may now proceed 
to consider, to what extent our immediate contact with 
nature and the external universe generally is capable of 
exciting the soul to a direct and intuitive perception of 
truth. By a careful investigation of the question, we 
shall find that the perception of the physical qualities of 
the world around us, is a complete psychological type 
of all other intuitive processes, and that the mind is 
really on the same stage of its intellectual development, 
when it is receiving its primary notions of such qualities, 
as when it is drinking in its first intuitions of beauty, 
or of harmony, or of any other elements of human 
knowledge. 

To show this let it first of all be remembered, that 
it is not substance itself of which we are directly 
cognisant in the act of perception, but simply its 
properties. This is a truth assented to by every 
school of philosophy, and one which we may grant 
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withoat at all inTolving oundTes in the subtleties of 
idealism. The following passage from a tract by 
H. Wedgwood, Esq., printed among the Cambridge 
Philosophical Transactions, gives a clear common-sense 
view of the question, as held by thinking men of every 
dass: — ^''It is hardly necessary to premise that we 
have no knowledge of body by any of the five senses. 
What I immediately perceive by sense is the sensible 
phenomenon itself, and not the bodily substance with 
which it may be locally connected, either as the proximate 
cause of the sensation, or as the organ by or in which 
it is felt When I suffer tooth-ache, or when a pin is 
run into me unawares, the thing of which I have 
actual apprehension is the pain I suffer, not the bodily 
substance of the pin and the tooth. When a gun 
goes off before my windows, what I hear, or perceive 
by the ear, is neither the bodily gun, nor the vibrations 
of the air, by which the material action is conveyed to 
my car, but the sound itself. When I gaze upon the 
stars, the nsiblc image before my eyes aflFords a sub- 
stantive object of contemplation, apart from all specu- 
lation as to the bodily nature of the object seen. Thus 
the exercise of the senses displays to us five elementary 
modes of being, logically unconnected with the notion 
of bodily substance — five kinds of being upon which 
we may think independent of all intellectual reference 
to a bodily support/' 

What we are immediately conscious of in perception, 
then, is the Qualities of the material world around us. 
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such as extension, sixe, fignrcy resistance, motion, &c — 
all the phenomena, in a word, which go to make up 
the whole sum of our direct experience of natural 
objects. Perception, accordingly, may be described as 
that particular attitude of mind, which adi^its it espe- 
cially for the appreciation of physical qualities ; those 
qualities being the real dements which constitute to us 
the actual phenomena of the external world. 

Now what I wish to be especially noted is this: 
that the appreciation of these particular qualities is as 
much an intellectual exercise of mind as is that of any 
others. 

A portion of the universe is brought into contact 
with us through the senses, and the intellectual faculty 
immediately apprehends its physieal properties. But 
this assuredly is not all. The very same intelligence 
can apprehend other facts and relations as weD, and 
that with precisely similar directness. If the appro- 
priate objects are presented to the eye, the mind appre- 
hends beauty as readily as it does extension; if the 
proper conditions are presented to the ear, we appre- 
ciate harmony just as directly as we do time or space. 

The fact that one department of truth may require 
generally more mental development than another, ere the 
intuitions become clearly apparent, does not alter the 
fundamental character of the knowledge itself. In all 
essential points the psychological features remain pre- 
cisely the same, though a greater or a less amount 
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of mcatal expciieace and culture be require! to d 
tltem. 

The real object of intuition, be it < 
tite one case it no more maltrial ttuD in As Othff j 
tile mental po-wcr which appreciate! fom, fiwe^ 
motion, &c., u objecta of tbougbt, u at dutmefly 
of an intcUcctuttl character, u that which ippreBJitM 
beauty or harmony. The mind, again, as ft whola^ ii 
in the tame altitude of direct apprehcnuon in Hhta ow 
instance as it i> in the other; while tarialim of aq|»- 
city in the pon-cr of appreciating phynical ( 
such ai Bpace, Rite, distance, &c., is as plain^ n 
in difTereut individuals, as the power of dJatiogioAing 
those which belong to other departments, 

Moreover, trace the elements of knowlddgB whidi 
come to OS through these respective avcnaat op to 
their higher iotclicctual forms, and the ona doet not 
gire ns a lew ratuntMi act of ideal than the other, 
^le deoaenta involred in our higher intuitioua (as they 
are ordinarily r^arded}, give us, when intellectualited, 
the rational laws of harmony, beauty, moral science, or 
natural theology; in the same way the elements in- 
volved in what it termed perception, auch as figure, 
estenaion, motion, &c., when tranilated into tbe higher 
language of the inteOeet, come forth aa the moat 
•batnct trntha of mathematics and physics. 
. A question might be here raised in the minds of 
•iHnc^ whether the fact of the lower animala "per- 
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ceivinff " objects as distmctly as man^ does not prove tlie 
non-intclIectual nature of perception^ and remove it 
altogether from any direct identity with those other 
regions of thought which we have now placed on the 
same scale with it. Such an objection, I imagine, 
could only arise from an imperfect analysis of the 
elements respectively involved in sensation and percep- 
tion. That the lower animals possess everything 
included in the organic element of sensation as perfectly 
as man himself, may be readily admitted. But the 
instant we get beyond the nervous imjmlse Usel/, a vast 
difference becomes observable in the two cases. 

In the one case, the organic affection appeals to and 
excites simply the brute f acuity ; in the other, it excites 
the human/acuity. The difference between the two, in 
the case of perception, lies here : that while the brute 
perceives objects, and acts in reference to them only 
instinctivehj, cither for the satisfaction of its appetites, 
or for self-preservation; a conscious separation is in« 
stantly effected by the human faculty between the subject 
and the object. In this separation lies the first distinctive 
act of human intelligence, an act to which there soon 
succeeds an apprehension of qualities in the external 
object, totally different from any intelligence that can 
, take place in the case of the lower animals. 

The animal does not think within itself, I am a dog, 
I or a horse, and that is a hare, or a corn-field; it is 
j simply impelled by the force of instinct towards the 
j object, without any apprehension of its own personality, 
i 
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u diitinct from tlie thing presented to it. Ou the 
other baoil, the chilJ, or the uvage, vtthout tlie Icail 
calturc whatever, consciously separate* telf from the 
objective world id the very &nt distinct act of percep- 
tiou; and it ii exactly here, in this very act, that 
Hit iatelleclual quality of perception is first nianifcstecL 
In the separation of subject and object, all thought ii 
primarily cradled ; and wherever that diftinction takei 
place, everything else peculiar to the human intellect ia 
able to follow. 

Having now got a de^nite notion of what ia meant 
by the intuitive perception of the properties of matter, 
ve can go one step further, and give an equally dcEnite 
idea of intuition within the other spheres of human 
knowledge. The peculiarity of intelligence on this 
particuJar stage of its development la, that it approaches 
very near to the character of a Mnsililily. In percep- 
^oa proper, we hare a state of mind raised only 
one remore above mere sensation; and in many 
instances it u so like the sensation as to he well nigh 
eoKoertUiU with it. Now, in looking out upon the 
worid, with the fint fresh gaze of nature, it is not 
merely the material qualilia which strike us. The 
young mind, long before it comes to the use of words, 
or has received the smallest portion of direct instmc- 
tion, is seen drinkmg in all pottibU kindi of impressions 
£rom the world without. It is not only experiment- 
ing tq»n form and ocdoor, distance, and force, but 
is also gasng with an undefioed sense of wonder and 
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admiration at the beauty which sanoandi it on ereiy 
hand. No one can say at what exact moment the eye 
of the child ceases to convey a mere nervons impulse, 
like that of the animal, and when it awakens in the 
soul the first glixiApse of the sublime andbeautifuL 
All those who have shown a remarkable appreciation of 
form and beauty date their first impressions from a 
period lying far behind the existence of definite ideas, 
or verbal instruction. The germs of all their aesthetic 
impressions lay, from the first, potentially involved in 
the interior nature of the soul, L e., in its harmony 
with the world of beauty without; and they manifested 
themselves, first of all, as a spontaneous feeling or 
instinct, which was from the earliest dawn of reason 
awakened by the presentation of the phenomena which 
correspond objectively with it in the universe. 

No one can doubt, but that the creation around us 
has been formed according to the most perfect laws 
of form and beauty, or that the human mind is so 
constructed that the ideas of beauty must, imder the 
highest culture, correspond with the teachings of 
nature. The mere presentation of the beautiful with- 
out us, we should therefore conclude, is as well 
calculated to awaken the intuition of it, as our ordinary 
contact with material objects awakens the percep- 
tions of physical qualities. 

And this agrees perfectly with the facts of the case. 
We contemplate an exquisite flower, or a summer's 
landscape, or the starry heavens, — ^and what do we 
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tbcre pikczivxf Not merely physitil i 
not merely shape, site, and colour ; «■ pantiVB ^ 
mare than tliu. Ad iatlcfinablc seme if itmitf atab 
over the soul, which, u a mcatiil plicaoBaaon, ia too 
real to be denied, and which, we fiifd, 4D wfleetion, to 
involve the dim rcjiIiiatio<Q of Kimc ot tha dwpe rt 
thonghta and realities of ciistcDce. 

The fact that the same amouDt of capMt^ doM aot 
exist iu every individual, for apprcciatiiig fOm md 
beauty, i* in no rcapoct contrary to their intnitiTe dia- 
tkcter. All perception and intuition, as wsbflfimilKHra^' 
ia really acquired by a ai>ontancouH nH^ntal prooea^ ao- 
qured by aoine, too, far more readily and i^nd^ Uun 
by othcn. In Homer, Ilnphacl, Shakcqware, Goetba^ 
bow wondroua were the glimp»c« opened by thia iainurd 
faculty ; how true the ideas which the outward world 
reflected into their inmost soula I Such instaDces, hov- 
ever rare, yet exhibit to us in a ma^ified form, the 
reality of the intuitive powers, aa regard the appreciation 
of order and beauty. Th^ show us, that the mind, by 
an immediate apprehension, may bring within the circle 
of its view a whole world of properties, different from 
tboae of mere matter, and yet aa real and as permanent, 
.objectively considered, as any other idcaa which God 
bat embodied visibly in nature, or breathed into the 
bonun soul. 

The tame conclusions con be drawn, in respect to the 
perception of harmomf. It was not instruction, or verbal 
inculcation^ or even culture, which taogbt the infant 
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Mozart the wonders of the world of tone. Long ere 
he could understand a word in explanation^ long ere 
the subject had c\*cn presented itself to him at all 
in the form of thought, his finely constituted nature had 
drunk in all the intuitions of harmony, and his physical 
powers, responsive to the bidding of the soul within, could 
reproduce them. The harmony itself was first presented 
through the ear to the mind; but then the mind sjrm- 
pathctically adjusted, and containing already the springs 
of music within, seized upon the truth itself, with a 
direct and intuitive apprehension. Between such an 
intuition of harmony, and the ordinary phenomena of 
perception, we cannot reasonably draw any psychological 
distinction. They arise indeed from a different form of 
sensibility, just as the impressions of hearing uni/edinff 
do, but they stand precisely upon the same platform of 
mental development 

If we turn next to the ])henomena of the moral 
sentiments, where perhaps the present theory may be 
thouglit less applicable, we shall find that they, too, 
appear, like all the rest, in the same rudimentary form 
preWous to the distinct development of moral ideas. 
Moral life is a thing which cannot be imparted by 
words alone; neither is it a compound of ideas and 
associations. The very terms by which such ideas 
must be conveyed, or such associations established, all 
presuppose the sentiment in question, without which, 
indeed, they could never possess either a force or a 
meaning. 
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K «o qppad to fla[perifl&ee we findy tliat an initfaietm 
Mffnktnin^ AjbA or wron^ m ittaflntJ to ^rrtniii 
Bftiffiif J pnotdoi IB iho diiUL ut flittinft commAa^ 
mm of the laagnagi^ liy wUdi we oonfqr monl traihs. 
M ow owr ^ thepowwindtheppiilyafmor^ 
mifiwiufittfly gPit^ em to the higjheit dq^neji aimwiget 
thoiiL who netw uide the oimtioii of monls in eny 
wij the otgeet of diieet fhoii|^ty end may, pothanoey 
be meonadoM of the tntmatt fhqf poaaeaa in their 
own tflat?in ai Too irftian. jnd fff JL the ielf«-oonacioiiia 
and nfleetm knowledge of good and evil impliea the 
Xdm of jp » *^l mf>5f^if > f )t L md the taniahing of the 
sMHcal natiira by am* It la only by the eipenenee of 
i^mi that we vealiae in thought, the nature of moral 
perfectioaii or note articiilatdy the inward Toioe of eon- 



And how deep the elementa of troth, which lie 
potentially in thoae primary moral feelings I What are 
all the current and artificial notions of virtue in point 
of richness and reality, to the intuitions of the simplest 
soul, whose moral nature has not been blighted by 
physical degeneration, or by conventional influences? 
Nay, we well know, that without being perpetually 
enlightened and refreshed from such inward experi- 
ences, all the moral doctrines we may propound, or 
systems of ethics we may construct, become hollow 
forms of the ^understanding, as useless for good as 
they are powerless against evil. AU |this manifestly 
tends to show us, that our moral life takes primarily 
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the form of a direei iniuUion, in which we become 
conscious, by contact with others, of a peculiar sphere 
of relations, that exists between that whole universe of 
minds, of which we each form one complete unit. 
The fact that our fundamental moral sentiment requires 
to be guided and expanded by experienee and culture, 
only shows it to be so much the more in harmony 
with our whole intuitive nature. 

Closely connected with the moral are the religious 
intuitions of the soul. These are developed, more or 
less distinctly, amongst the earliest of our human 
sentiments, in that form of awe, veneration, and 
reverence, which is inspired by objects of sublimity, 
grandeur, vastness and mystery. In process of time 
other elements, first the mental and then the moral, are 
joined to this primary intuition, until, at length, we reach 
the elevation of an intelligent, voluntary, and cheerful 
dependance upon an infinite and all-perfect being. 

These religious intuitions, like all the rest, though 
they may be directed and expanded, cannot be ereaied 
by theoretic ideas. This would be to reverse the whole 
order of man's mental development, and stand at the 
same time in plain contradiction to that uniform body 
of experience, which shows religious life to be at once 
the forerunner, and the necessary condition of an 
articulate faith. The realization of the Infinite — the 
divine— the holy and perfect One, in the depths of our 
self-consciousness {i.e., in the religion of experience) is 
prior to all theory; and, when attained, is a wholly 
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difTcreiit thing from Uic view vc Ukc ofGod iotcllcctiuJIy 
in a tlieologicaJ syBtctu. In the Utter, we Me liniply tlia 
trndcntftDdiiig biuy wltli & ■eriei of abstnct ideas ; in 
the former, we have a realisation of the Infinite in the 
natonl ouil truthful luirror of the rcligioua fcclioga. 

To adduce any furtlicr cumplcs, u illustratirc 
of the nature of intuition, ia unnccctatiry ; what vrc 
have already brought forward may be luihciciit to 
nuke manifest the general truth, — that in all depart' 
menu of fiuman knowledge, the primary elcmcnta mutt 
come alike through the intuitive proccu, and present 
thcmaclvca as springing from an intelUctual teiuilaliti/, 
previously to their being clothed in the forma and 
aymbols of the understanding. .iVnd thin agrees pet' 
feclly with the general results of physiology, as shown 
in the preceding chapter. Each portion of the nervous 
system, aa wc there saw, has its proper function in 
relation to the manifestations of mind and intelligence. 
The peculiarity of each pi-ogressive type of the nervous 
system in the ascending scale of organic life, is to gis'c 
a higher form of mentnl sensibility, and thus to bring 
I lai;ger amount of material over from the real world of 
exiatenee into the ideal world of thought. There are 
influences in naturcj for examplcj experienced by the 
higher vertcbmta, to which the lower orders of animated 
life arc wholly insensible: and so also are there still 
lofUer influences accessible to man, of which the mere 
animal is quite unconscious. The animal, for example, 
joanifestly possesses an intuitiyc sense of space, tim^ 
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form, and distance; he has the rodiments of well- 
nigh all our perceptive knowledge, although, as we 
before saw, he holds it in a merely instinctire manner. 
In man, however, a more finely attuned nervooa 
organization is present, and one which is tympathetic 
with still higher influences. To him nature is not only 
a system of shapes, shades, and resistances, it speaks a 
higher language— embodies loftier ideas, — and breathes 
into the soul diviner sentiments. 

''With this higher organization,'' says Mazimiliaii 
Jacobi,* " the capability is given to perceive, in the 
objects of the universe opened to us through the 
senses, a rhythm, a harmony, a form, and a beauty ; 
and not only to perceive, but to participate in them. 
This capability can consist in no other than an origi* 
nally implanted sense for the aesthetic ideal, which we 
possess, as also we do that for the moral ideal, as a 
direct gift from God. In this self-created idealization 
of nature, man comprehends the surrounding world 
with its ever fresh illustrations, enchained to it by a 
love and longing, ever new and ever young. Thus he 
drinks in once and again the morning dawn flaming 
over the ncw-awakcned earth, and thus the evening 
sky, that stills the inward storm of his heart; and so, 
likewise, docs he comprehend the starry arch above him 
that awakens his deepest senses, and so, too, sU the 
contrasts of the landscape, just as mountain and valley 
• •* Naturleben und Geittetleben," p. 21. (Lelpsig^ 185L} 
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field and wood, and the atream with ita ever-changiDg 
hoeu, preaent tliem.^'^ 

Having now gained aome idea of the general nature 
and aoope of intuition, we ahall combine the reaulta in 
a brief aeriea of remarka, in the next acction. 



nL— THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF OUR 
INTUrnVE INTELLIGENCE. 

Let ua leverty once more, to the law of organic 
development, already explained. (Chap. I.) According 
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* The lame view xetpectiDg the identity of perception and 
iatoition generaUy it thus put by Mr. Dove: — ^^The grand M 

qoettion of philoiophy ia, whether the matarial world fumiihea ,; j 

only a aummation of lenaual impreiaiona, or whether it ia really j 

and truly a revelation ? Tliat ia, can we or can we not Me \ 

through material phenomena into a region which ia not appro- | 

ciable by aense ? To put the question in a clear light, we aik— 
Is the material worid u final object, which conveys only sensual 
impressions, — or is the material world a book that affords sensual 
impression (the letters, figures, pages, &c.), and which, over 
and above that sensual impression^ conveys an intellectual 
meaning intended hj the Author f A dog looking at a book 
tees the same that a man sees, but he understands not the 
intellectual meaning intended to bo conveyed to the reader by 
the aid of the symbols. Is, then, the universe an object final 
or a book t This is the great question of philosophy ? If wo 
admit it to be a book, as St Paul does (Rom. i. 20), wo thereby 
admit science to be truly a revelation^" — Theory of Hum, Prog,, 
p. 252. 
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to this law the human mind ia deaigned to preaent a 
succcaaiou of atagca^ beginning with the firat impolae 
of the senses, and then rising in the scale of adf- 
consciousness and intellectual freedom up to the 
higheat reaaon and the highest wilL The nature 
and varietiea of sensation we have already analysed; 
and now, having drawn the imaginary line that 
separatca this from the next intellectual proceaa, we 
have to consider, what are the characteristics which^ 
according to our theory on the one hand, and to 
the actual facta of the case on the other, most obviooaly 
attach themselves to the intuitive form of the 
human intelligence. The following obscrvationa will 
comprehend what is most essential to be retained as 
forming the distinctive features of this particular form 
of our mental activity. 

1. Intelligence as developed on this stage will not, 
as is the case in sensation, be a mere reepmue to some 
physical impression ; in other words, it will necessarily 
involve a certain additional amount of independent 
mental activity.* 

2. As the lowest of the purely mtelleetual states, it 
will exhibit, amongst them all, the least amount of 



* <' In perception proper there is a higher energy of intelli- 
gence than in sensation proper. For though the latter be the 
apprehension of an afifoction of the Ego, and therefova in a 
certain sort the apprehension of an immaterial quality, stiU 
it is only the apprehension of the &ct of an oiyoiite jmssmm ; 
whereas the former, though supposing sensation as its coo« 
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reflection, the leatt aeoompaniment of adf-consciousncss, 
the leatt dement of Toluntaiy control, or personal effort. 

3. From this it follows, that it will be the intel- 
lectual state of all others most allied to feeling, that 
which lies nearest to the primary mental impres- 
sion, that with which the abstract understanding has 
least to do, and in which the spontaneous unrcflective 
activity of the soul is most energetic. 

4. Knowledge, as it exists on thia stage, though 
less distinct and defined than on any other, yet 
remaina just so much the more direct in its nature, 
in proportion as it is less intermingled with the 
doubtful elements of human personality and artificial 
culture. 

This remark will be verified by the following con- 
aideration. Before human knowledge comes into a 
definite form it must have passed through the process 
of abstraction. To do this it must have become 
embodied in words — have taken the peculiar hue of 
some one of the languages of mankind^ and have been 
mingled up with a given amount both of individual and 
of national peculiarity. On the other hand, know- 
ledge, as it springs up fresh from the intuitions, and 
unbiassed by any artificial influence whatever, is 
pure and direct, presenting to us the most unbroken 

ditioQ, and though only the apprehension of the attributes of a 
material Non-ego, is, however, itself without corporeal passion^ 
aadf at the same time, the recognition, not only of a /act, but 
^f rtlatumi,''^EamiUorC9 Eeid, p. 880. 
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reflection of the reality of tliixigs from the mirror of our 
interior nature. 

5. Distinguishing the two elements of matter and 
form, we shall have in the knowledge belonging to tUs 
peculiar stage of our mental development a wuumaim 
of the former and a minimum of the latter. That ia, 
there will be in it the greatest amount of direct appre- 
hension in reference to the concrete object, and the 
least amount of logical comprehension. 

6. From the above remarks, it will be easily under- 
stood, that the knowledge we have considered under 
the form of intuition, though, as we have said, the 
very reverse of being, logically speaking, dear and 
well defined, yet is of all other modes of intelligence 
the most vivid in its effects on the soul, and the most 
inexhaustible in its resources. The insight it gives 
into the constitution of things around us goes down 
to the very depths of our being. We read here the 
truth of things, not in signs, or formulae, or any other 
abstract representation, but simply in the hidden 
recesses of our own self-consciousness. These intui- 
tions, accordingly, form the spiritual materials out 
of which all our subsequent ideas and notions axe 
elaborated — materials which can never be wholly 
exhausted or used up by the subsequent powers of 
reflection. "Intuitive feeling,'' says Fiicher, ''is at 
once the most inward and the most vivid kind of 
intelligence, so that its depth and fulness can never 

h8 
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be sounded by thoaghty but contain the germ of an 
infinite development of life and knowledge.''* 

7. Another great peculiarity of the knowledge which 
is ioToIfed in this immediate experience of the soul 
lies here: — that as it is associated indissolubly with 
oar inward or subjective feelings, it cannot be expressed 
in language, or adequately conveyed by any possible 
qfstem of signs to another mind. The sole condition 
of iuteroommunication and sympathy, within this 
leffoa, lies in the possibility of other minds reaching 
the same state of inward devdopment as ourselves; 
so that they may see the same truth which we do, 
reflected in their own interior consciousucss. K we 
look along the whole range of our intuitions, we fiud 
them an alike umUterable. They may be, indeed, 
intensely feli; their inward existence, too, may be 
manifested by a thousand significant indications; nay, 
they can create an impulse and a sympathy in others, 
by the very light they kindle in the features, and 
the power they infuse into the actions of those 
who intensely realize them; but they cannot yet be 
articulately ejcpressed. Before words can prove of any 
avail, another transformation in the whole form of our 
knowledge must take place, which we shall have to 
investigate in the next chapter. 

8. To some it may seem strange that we should 
make the realization of such a depth and richness of 

OrundzQge einet Systems der Fbilosophie." Vol. iL, p. 185. 
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truth coincident with so early a period of our mental 
development. To explain this di£Sculty; we offer the 
following observations : — 

(a.) That although the material of knowledge is ao 
richly supplied to us within the sphere of intaitkm, 
yet its form is proportionally immature. Espeiienoe 
shows us that the sensibilities even of the child are 
extremely acute, and that they lay hold on the 
elementary germs of almost every generic branch of 
human thought. Were we to represent this sphere 
of our mental activity, as bringing our knowledge, on 
any of the questions above stated, to deamess of thought 
and expression, we should be manifestly wrong ; bat 
it is equally true, on the other hand^ that it deals 
largely mth those primary and fundamental demaUa 
of truth, which slumber from the first within the 
soul, and arise out of the very relation in which it 
stands to the universe at large. 

(fi.) It must be remembered, that the intuitive 
sphere, though it appears so early in our mental 
development, yet exists as a mode of mental activity 
through every subsequent period. Hence, as the mind 
itself becomes more mature, more perfect, and more 
rich in experience, the intuitions become proportionally 
developed, and inclose a greater breadth of subjective 
idea within their circle.* But, still, the same law 

* On the culture and growth of the intuitive powers, there 
are tome valuable remarks in Professor \VheweU*i ** Letter to 
the Author of the ' Prolegomena Logica,' " p. 10, << 9$q. 
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cqoaDy holds good, that every branch of our know- 
ledge passes through the intuitive form before it can 
beoome realised either in a verbal or a logical expres- 
sion. Even if we learn the expressions and the forms 
of truth bjf heart previous to any inward realization 
of it, still we must go back to the sphere of intuition, 
and grasp it there, before the words and the propositions 
possess to us either a spirit or a life. 

(e.) We must not forget that the intuitive powers arc 
all open to the influence of human culture, historically 
considered. It is sometimes argued that certain facts 
cannot be known intuitively, because they arc only 
found in connexion with a given degit^e of human 
cultivation, and in cases where men are brought into 
contact with ready-formed and verbally-inculcated ideas. 
TTe have already sho^n, however, that the intuitive 
powers umvenaUy grow up under the guidance of 
experience and culture, as well as all the rest of our 
faculties; so that in proportion as the entire man 
arrives at a higher development, his intuitions will 
become at once more vivid in their character, and : 

more wide in their range. !| 

It is in this intuitional culture that civilization 
itself mainly consists. For, if we compare the civili- 
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zation of one of the higher tyi)cs of mankind, such h 

as the Greek, with one of the lower, like the Hottentot, 

we cannot fail to see a natural sensibility of mind in 

the one, which, independently of all external advantages, 

raises it incomparably higher in the scale of history \ 
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than an}'thing to which the other hot hitherto attained. 
\Micn the intuitive faculties, indeed, arc strongly deve- 
loped, there is no limit we can place to the light which 
they will spontaneously east over every subject of 
human thought There is no reason, fcr m, why 
every man in an adxTineed state of cultivation should 
not be as sensitive to harmony as vras Mozart, as 
intuitive of beauty as Raphael, as readily apprehensive 
of poetic imagery as Shakespeare, as instinct with 
nature as Goethe, as open to moral and religious 
influences as Paul and John. 

9. This leads us to our last remark, which combines^ 
in short, the matter of all the rest. IniuUian (as we 
conclude from the whole foregoing analysis) is thai 
precise attitude of the soul, in which it sees the 
various relationships of the universe presented to it 
spontaneously as an immediate objective realittf. The 
appreciation of truth, accordingly, which is involved in 
it, must arise from that primxval harmony which exists 
between the universe itself, and our own inward 
spiritual nature^ 



IV.— ON THE PHRASEOLOGY EMPLOYED IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

As a large amount of misunderstanding constantly 
arises in all questions relating to mental phenomena, 

'• See, again, Fischer't ''Gnmdziige des Syst der PhiL," voL 
iL,p.l74. 
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£rom the indefinitencM of words, and the previous 
notions frequently attached to them, it is important, 
in conclusion, to offer a few remarks in explanation 
of the terms above employed. 

In using the word intuition to signify the primary 
mode of intelligence just explained, we arc simply 
returning to the phraseology which has been sanctioned 
by the highest authorities in the history of philosophy. 
The schoolmen in the middle ages, following the sug- 
gestions of Aristotic, and viewing the whole question 
<m its logical side, divided all human knowledge into 
two species, ^'cognitio intuitiva/' and *' cognitio abstract 
tivaJ' By intuitive knowledge they signified that which 
we gain by an immediate presentation of the real indi^ 
vidual object ; by abstractive, that which we gain and 
hold through the medium of a general term : the one 
being, in more modem language, a perception, the other 
a concept. 

Kant employed the term intuition^ or, rather^ the 
German equivalent, Anschauung, in its proper scholastic 
sense; and throughout the whole critical school which 
followed in his footsteps^ we find it strictly used 
to signify that immediate knowledge which the mind 
acquires of the properties of an individual object, when 
such object is brought into direct contact with the 
human faculties through the external senses.* i| 

* It should be remarked, however, that this applies to 1 

what Kant terms empirical intuition; he maintained also the 1 

existence of a pure intuition^ which determines the formal and | \ 

d priori conditions of all our perceptive knowledge. ' i 

i 
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^lodcrn writers on Logic^ in our country, have fol- 
lowed tho some phraseology. Thns the author of the 
*' Outline of the Laws of Thought *' writes (p. 1) : — 
'' The intellect gains a knowledge of things by means 
of eertain representations which they generate within it^ 
when subjected to obsen'ation. Sueh representations 
are of various kinds, differing in extent, in deamess^ 
in Milue : some arc of individuals only, and these are 
termed intuitiom; some are gained from intuitions;, 
by an internal process hereafter to be explained, these 
we call concepiions*^ 

In the ideal controversy, which Reid originated in 
this country, the term intuition was laid aside, and 
that of perception (only in a more restricted meaning), 
took its place. As that controversy turned especially 
upon the mode in which we come to the knowledge 
of material objects, the term perception came to be 
employed as simply correlative to sensation ; indicating, 
namely, the intellectual side of the process, by which 
we gain our knowledge of the external world, and its 
material properties. Thus it became generally appro- 
priated as the technical expression for this particular 
phenomenon throughout Europe at large. 

A very marked inconvenience arose from this restric- 
tion of the term. It became generally imagined, that 
the exercise of the human intelligence, which is 
directed to the immediate apprehension of the qualities 
of external things, forms a distinct and peculiar fiumlty 
in itself, totally different from that by which we appie- 
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Lady wMt like ffTctncii, diA nuteriils of iD other 
dBpntmaits of tniili. Tlie &ct thit our immirfiato 
knoirledge of oorpoiad qualitiei mmt icit upon a 
primaiy bdief, or an intokifo pcveepdoi^ or a primitifo 
humoof behraen the mind and nature or lonie other 
enifaknt cspreeMn^ has been eonitantly wiftintwin ftd 
in an the aehooh which qining fbith from the 
*^ Common Sense'' philosophy down to the present 
dsj; hot it has not been genenlly seen amongst these 
sdiooli^ that the seal ihns brought into contact with 
the nnivaM, gains not only an intuitire peroeption of 
its enpsTM/ eonstitntion ; but that it grasps in this 
spootanooos unieflectife torn the dements of all the 
truths in nature whidi matured thought can at any 
fiitoio time derdop into a refloetiYe and explicit form. 

In Germany, this inconvenience has not existed. 
She tenn intuition, and its eqniralent^lfucAiniimjr, hare 
there been retained in their broader signification, and 
thus the troe idea has been conserved, even by 
means of the current phraseology, that it is one and 
the same mode of intelligence, by which wc apprehend, 
in this primary spontaneous form, all the other, as 
well as the mere physical facts of the universe 
around us. ^ 

Since, then, the term perception has now become f 

naturalized in this country, as applicable simply to 
wuUerial qualities, I have continued to employ it in 
this sense ; and have rc-introdueed the term intuition 
to signify the some spontaneous form of intelligence in j 
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its unitenal application to all human truth. Percep- 
tion, thcrcforci Mill mean intuition, applied simply 
to the apprehension of material propertia* Thus the 
one will be the yenvs, the other the species. 

Tlie chief difficulty wo encounter in determining the 
proper phraseology for these phenomena, arises from 
their involving in them so many of the eharaeteristica 
both of intellect and feeling. This has led some to 
indicate them by the terms sentiment, feeling, sensi- 
bility, emotion ; and others by a phraseology running 
parallel with such words as thought, notion, conception, 
idea. I have already shown that the terms intelligence 
and feeling, do not mark distinct faculties at all, but only 
different sides of all the stages of our mental develop- 
ment. Accordingly, when the term feding is cm- 
ployed to designate intuitive phenomena, it must 
imply feelings of such a nature, that they involve a direct 
realization and inward experience of truth. If, on the 
other hand, such phenomena be referred to thought, or 
reason, yet they must be rational, in such wise as to 
include a spontaneous and emotive exercise of the intel- 
lect, rather than a voluntary and logical one. Was the 
immediate perception and appreciation of the laws of 
harmony, for example, in the infant Mozart, due to the 
strength of his reason, or the power of a given 
susceptibility 7 If we say to the strength of his 
reason, we must evidently employ the term reason as 
involving much that is contained in the feelings; if we 
say, to a given sentiment or sensibility, yet it must 
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Itave been a unsibility which did not exclude hat poti- 
tively iimolvfd the perception and application at In^i. 
So in morals ; if wc refer a refined moral naturd to ru- 
*on,vc miutuM the word aUogrthcrinamoditiadMtte, 
and distingwkh, aa Kant did, tlie praclicul rciitOB ftvm 
~ the speculative; if wc say, to a moral feeling, jet we 
must not exclude from the function of that fedbg ^ 
deep appreciation of >U that ia contained ia w or rf 
idea. 

These considerations show us what a field lin opn 
for coDtending about words and pbraics in all nil^jfleti 
relating to our mental operations, while then m^ 
possibly- be no diETercncc of opinion respecting ths 
phenomena themselTcs. . I have employed the tcxin 
intuition, as involving neither an intellectual nor fen 
emotional theory on the question; but as simpljindi* 
eating the facts of the case as we iind them. 

HhrkI &ct^ i bdien^ an thete: &at, that ereiy 
hrtndi of hnmaa knowledge paisei throogh the in- 
tuitive before it reachei the reflective fonn. Secondly, 
that the intuitive modes of intelligence are more nearly 
allied to the phenomena of the feelings than those 
vhi^ are more abstract. Thirdly, that there is no 
actual separation in nature between intelligence, feeling, 
and will, bnt that they are, from the first, more or less 
commingled with each other. Lastly, that for the 
sake of ono/ym we may consider the intellectoal side 
of every mental operation apart from the emotioaal 
snd rolnntarr; and that we are oot abasing or twistii^ 
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the fSacti of the case, when we employ the tenii inta- 
ition to designate /Air vUetteehud tide of our wnemUd 
activUy on that early stage of its derelopmenty when 
it deals only with objects immediately presented to it 
from without 

If any one objects to the term inhiium, let him 
employ another which he likes better; but no change 
of phraseology can obliterate the wnaUalftteU which lie 
patent all around usj and are verified in the esperienoe 
of every hour. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THIKD STAGE OP INTELUGBNCE.— INTELUOEXCB 
AS EEPRE8ENTAT10X. . 



Tht diitindlOTi of inuncduita and aollaU Mgiutun it ii af the 
UgbMl impartanro to citabluh, foe it u OH* wlltiouC which ihg 
wbola philMoplij of knowlrdgc muit mniiD iniairpd in unbiguitiu. 
* ' ' A mnluto eojpitkon (inuniDcli u tho thing Imown u> 
hdd up or mirroivd to Uin mind in ■ viiiarioui rvpmonlatioii) m*7 
be oaUod > kifbuehtatiti cogoitioD. — Sauiitox. 



'Wi hare now gone through two Btagei of mental 
phenomena, each dutinguishcd by certain welt-defined 
features. In the aenutional stage, the mind is least 
&ee; it acts, as yet, in immediste response to some 
physical impulse, and only pr^aret the way for » 
higher intellectaal stage hy leading u* imperceptibly to 
the leparatioQ of tel/ from the whole multiplicity of 
fleeting impresnoDS, which pass through the eonscioua* 
nesa. 
ndi iqnntion once effected, we ctunmence the 
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second, or intuitioDal stage. Here the soul, though 
attainiDg somewhat more of free activity, yet remains 
under the immediate influence of the external realities 
which surround it In all our intuitions, the mind 
is, as it were, tunk in the object of its contemplation. 
The phenomena of the unirerse — i.e., its physical 
qualities, its beauty, its teleological constitution, and 
its relation to the infinite, all are viewed, not so much 
as objects of ihcugU, as objects of seniimeni and/ee/oi$r. 
The thing perceived stands face to face with the perci- 
pient mind, and the latter, wholly immersed in its 
object, exercises hardly any self-conscious activity in 
the apprehension of it. On thia very account intuitive 
knowledge, though less definite, yet, as we before said^ 
is more real to truth than any other; so much so, that 
we must always recur to it, from time to time, to 
prevent ourselves while in the pursuit of knowledge 
from being made the sport of barren abstractions. 

For the intellect, however, to become fully developed, 
it must pass beyond the sphere of intuition; for it is 
evident, that so long as intelligence takes the form of a 
mere subjective experience nothing can become, in the 
logical sense, definitely known or clearly comprehended. 
Before an object can be distinctly understood, it must 
first be projected out of ourselves, made to stand 
altogether apart from our immediate experience, and 
assume the character of an independent intellectual 
reality. Until this is the case, all intelligence is, if we 
may so express it, in a fluid state; it comes to no 
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shape, cryaUllixes into no clc&r cana 
remaios wholly identified with the momcnUIJ Im 
of the thiokiiig subject. 

How then, wc inquire, can thi* »C{tiinition 1m m 
plished T How can we po»aibly get beyond tha q 
of iotuitioD, or disentangle ouroelvet from tlie a 
of Bubjcctiro impreuions T The answer to thk buparj 
will introduce ui to another atago of mentil acting. 
It will point us to a power of tuind by wliidk w% m 
enabled, first, to recal our experiences, and Una aftaiw 
wards to build upon them a still higher fordi oi loKnr- 
ledge in the proecss of our intellectual dcvclopmnL ^Rw 
objects of perception, when thus recalled, belcngtaftnnr 
and an ideal world. They ore no longer mere iapwioni 
—no longer subjective feelings ; they have nov bacOMB 
ftSFKXsENTATivE IDEAS. Our uext duty, Umo, it to 
enter somewhat closely into the phenomena of Immn 
iateQigeoce whilit in /At r^r e t eiUaiae form. 



L-OF THE MEMORY. 

The first pheDomeooa we tholl have to eotuider as 
bdongiog to thia stage of intelligence is the hzuoey. 
Before entering into the analysis which this term will 
require, we may take the opportunity of offering one 
pidiminary obserratioD, which it will be importuit 
constantly to Veep in view. The human mind from 
its earliest existenM comprdienda mpUdtly, and that 
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in the very mode of its existence^ everything which its 
interior nature is calculated afterwards to develop. 
Hence, although there are particular periods in its 
development, in which each specific form of mental 
activity comes into tMre prominent operation than the 
rest, yet the rudimentt of them all are present from the 
first, and manifest themselves for a tim^ in a merely 
impulsive manner. For example, the earliest instincts 
contain a certain amount of unconscious reason in 
them, as proved by their effects, although reason, 
as a complete and explicit fact, does not appear 
till very late in the mind's organic growth. In short, 
by a close analysis, we may find on the sphere of 
sensation the analogue of every subsequent mental 
operation. 

This being kept in mind, it will be seen, that to 
trace the natural history of memory from the first, we 
must look for its rudiments upon the primary sphere 
of the mind's activity. 

The very earliest sensations we experience, it is well ! 
known, find a lodgment in our mental being, which; 
renders them more or less capable of reproduction. 
Every nervous impi*ession to which the mind gives 
Vl response leaves in some mysterious way an inner 
trace behind it, which nothing appears afitenvards able * 
to obliterate. It is true, that very early impressions • 
do not often return to us consciously, and yet it is not 
difficult to discover, that it is by the accumulation of 
such impressions that the perceptive faculty from a 
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I mere power become* gmdually developed into a jrr 
, and a umvenal mental /act.* 

This early nccuniuktion, theo, of mental tnces it 
tic priouuy and instinctive fonn of mvtmory. ^Vhcn our 
inluUions arc revived, *o that ivc arc fully conscious of 
the affinity between the tyjjc and the antitype, then we 
arc said to possess maiurnj, jiropcriy so called. And 
wc sball sec hereafter, that the procetia of rccalliog 
idfoj that arc fully formed and expressed in lan^age it 
designated by another term still, namely, reeolUclion. 

To trace the exact proceu included under the tena 
memory, let us consider what has already preceded it- 
Sensations in infinite variety liave been experienced; 
a Gclf-consciouaneM and a world- consciousness have 
dawned upon us; and the soul, by virtue of its 
intuitive powera, has begun to *eo and opiircciate 
truth in the depth of its own inward sentiments. 
These intuitions, however, arc in each case but the 
puiiiig realizationa of the moment — the actoal 
experienee with which each instant is filled, and 
nothing more. 'With the vagueness attending aD 
knowledge based upon this foundation we in due time 
become intttnetively dissatisfied. We want to see facts 
in a brighter light — to scan the individual objects of 
perception more fully and perfectly. A fresh mental 
aetinty accordingly soon arises out of this wish, which 
m term attention. 

* Sm Bendu's " Pijebologis," ohapu iiL Von dar Repiodoo- 
tiott dar Spnian. 
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By attention, we mean simply the mind's effort to 
grasp any given intuition with the utmost degree of 
clearness, to fix it within us, to stamp it upon the 
soul as deeply and indelibly as possible. We have 
already shown that the mind is active to a certain 
extent during the whole process of intuition — that it 
meets the sensational impression, idealises it, and 
gives it the primary form of knowledge. Here, 
however, a higher degree of activity comes into play. 
The mind not only perceives as tmik what the objec- 
tive world presents as reality, it does more. It seizes 
upon the prominent features in each perception, 
throws them out into bold relief, and thus areaiee, 
by its own inherent power, a new and peculiar aspect 
of the entire phenomenon. It is this peculiar act of 
attention which, as we shall now see, prepares the way 
for the process of reproduction. 

The more free and active the mind is in performing 
any given operation, the more permanent, as a general 
rule, is the result. A mere sensation, however vivid at r 
the moment, soon passes away, so that it can never be 
recalled with anything at all approaching its original 
intensity. An intuition can be more fully reproduced, 
but not perfectly so. It is but a cold and faded 
shadow which the soul retains even of its brightest 
intuitive moments. AVhen, however, the mind has 
voluntarily fixed its attention upon any object — ^when 
it has singled out certain prominent points, and has 
thus constructed for itself a new representation of the 

I 
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I'vliolc phenomeaoD, then, although the object a 
pasa away, the idea of it so constructed will bo capa 
'of almost perfect rcvinscencc. 

The truth of this may be tcfitcd by ckily obncn'atioa. 
After gutng upon any object of beauty — u lundMcape, 
t picture, a coimlcnaccc — what is it that wc cao 
rccal T \ot the precise tints — not the lights and 



rccalf iSot the precise tints — not the lights and ^J 
^L shadows of the sceno-not those elements of it which ^B 

^H approach most to a purely sensational character. What ^H 

^V I ve rccol is the wlwle idea iii the precise form in which ^| 

^1 I it seized the attention. The prominent outlines of thii I 

^P j idea remain in the mind almost as welidctiucd aa f 

erer; the rest of it glides back into unconscious obli> y^m 
vion. Memory, accordinr/hj, it nothing more than tite ^| 
^^ KtSTCjitioii, apart from the real pkmomcnon, of the same ^| 

^M I process of ollention, which the mind hat already performed , ^| 

^B ' M its presence- If it be originally performed witli great ^M 

intensity, and under the stimulus of strong feeling, ^ 
or if it have been rc])catcd a great number of times, the 
, , xeproductioD will be so much the easier. The reason 
why •nch nproduction can take place at all is, because 
I tbe process of attention, which necessanly precedes 
\ taaaorj, ia an act of the mind's own intellectual 
i power; and any act which it eon do oace under the 
I ttimi^a of the rod olyect, it Jindt little difficulty in 
1 repettiinff, even when that olgeet it no loader preteiU,* 

■ 8m Erdmann's " Gnindiiss in Psyehologis," see. 9S, 
Bgcatlieb li^ in der Siinoenuig una Osstalt der Int«lI^ 
gnu l et bacgm, woldw ihnn O^nsUad biUat (odsr fenat). 
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To say, therefore, that mcmofy is a renewed 
tion, or a prolonged sensation, or any kind of repro^ 
duction of a sensation, is wholly inoorreet. We am 
neither prolong nor revive oar sensations. They oome 
and they go; they fill up the eiperienee of a given 
moment, and then disappear for ever, l^idi tor 
reproduce it simply the product of the minti aum free 
activity. If any sensation has aroused the mind'a 
attention — if we have gated intently upcm it — if we 
have idealized it — if we have seized upon its prominent 
features, and thus placed k before us under a peculiar 
aspect of our own, then we may easily recal it;— just 
as easily, in fact, as we can repeat the operation by 
which it was first brought out to view. Thus;, then, 
wc see, that memory is simply the repetition of a simple 
mental operation, called attention, accompanied with 
the consciousness of its prior existence. 

Next let us consider the immediate object with 
which the mind deals in the case of memory. We 
have experienced, I will suppose, a given mental 
perception some time ago; our attention has been 
directed to it, and has stamped it in outline upoa 
the mind, in the manner we have just explained* 
Now, I happen to recal it, or, to use the conmion 
phrase, to remember it What is it, then, that I 
recal ? Or what is it that the mind is immediately 
contemplating, at the moment when I am said to 

und Solches, welches urtpr&nglich (dX^ detsen Original) 
gegeben iit, sich piiUent macht, dLA., welches rtpr&imtirk 
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rcmenibcr b thing long gone by T The mind i. 
evidently no longer dealing with the thing iticlf, nor 
vitli the ecnution, nor with the perception whJcli 
accompAnicd the KnsatioD. It u dealing with a mental 
teprcsciitation of it — {.e., with an idea. 

Bere, then, there comes to view nn entirely new 
phase of our intellectual life. Innlead of receiving 
•eniationa, instead of being sunk iu tlkC dcptb of our 
intuitions, we are now contemplating au object as it 
liaa been rcpreaented within u> by nn intellectual 
proceas 0/ our own. We have taken that object out of 
one Bpherc and raised it into another ; we have brought 
h over, in fact, into an ideal world, in which we can 
view it calmly and leisurely; and in order to con- 
template its main features us forming one united 
intellectual reality, we have tuppreaed all that was 
tme&acntial to them in the original perception. This 
is the tint step in the process of representation — a step 
iriuch ia neceaMTy to all the itat, and without which 
knowledge itacJf, iu the higher aense, could Dever 
edii. So far, then, with regard to the psychological 
dtanctcr of memory. The next atep teada ui to 
conaider the phcoomena of 



IL— DIAOIKATION AND ASSOCIATION. 

^ Hie image or repreaentation, which memory recala of 
117 put object, ia alwaya eonnected in the conadout* 
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ness with the previooi perception of the object itadf, 
and with the process of attention, by means of which 
it ^'as stiQ further idcalixecL Although we deal^ 
therefore, in this case with a representative ^idea, yet 
that idea is not yet consciously freed from its con- 
nexion with the outward reality. It is formed, to a 
great extent, in accordance with the perception we 
experienced of that reality, or, at any rate, after the 
pattern of its most prominent features. 

The whole process of memory, however, is only intro* 
ductory to a subsequent step. The image we form 
of an object may become so idealized, that, after a time, 
we lose sight of its connexion with any given event 
in nature, and retain it, as a kind of fixed representa* 
tion or idea, altogether separated from any reference 
to time or place. The representative &cnlty, arrived 
at this stage of its activity, is termed imagination. 

The term imagination is applied to two processes, the 
one of which holds a somewhat higher place than the 
other in the scale of mental development. The lovrer 
of these two processes is termed reproductive imagina- 
tion, and answers exactly to what has been just 
described. Its ofGce is to store the mind with ideal 
images, constructed, through the medium of attention 
and memory, out of our immediate perceptions. These 
images, when laid up in the mind, form ti/pee, with 
which we can compare any new phenomena we meet 
with, and which help us to begin the important work of 
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reducing our expencocca to wme appnxiibli digM 
of onity.* 

Did they not exist, every freih perocptkB wesld 
ttc « new mmitr; our Ufc would be apcnt m gumg 
with ftbaorbed attention, upon every tUag mmiid k 

u,— just like the life of the child, before Uw maaaj t;| 

and the imagination have duly como into jihj. ' '1 

We mxj note the diSerc&ec in our mntal itit^ I % 

arising from the posscMioQ of thcM inward Wpmuata . \.'t, 

tions, if wo only obacrve a child and an adsk loolrinft ' *^ 

for the firrt time, at aonio natural corioaity. Tb/b difld [' k 

ia all vooict and amatement; he never tire* ol gUBBgf \ ^ 

the intuitive proceaa, which goes on within Um, novo j 1^ 

and intCTcata the feelinyt, but docs not mnpigp the < k j 

underatanding. The adult, on the contmy, u Mon [% 

as ho hai taken a first view, mentally cdmpana the ! i 

thing with some iJea he haa already stored in hii annc^ f'i 

u., he cither vtrifti, or he eorrrcU some pmiona eon* ' '' 

eqitioD, and, that done, ii ntiified. The effeet, there* 
fine, of thii new treaaore of inward ideaa is to raise 
the mind more and more above the immediate influence 
of external impreaaiona ; — to give it an independent 
laatCTJal, on which it can employ its own intellectaal 

' HeoM Eaat attributes to tha imaginatioB ths office of 
produdng B t k tm a i a s those mediating reprsMotaticms between 
tbo acnacs and the nndentutding, which bridgs over the pilph 
bstwcen the paiticnlai and the umTersaL — Kritik dei reiiMii 
TeiBHBft. — T^nutmimlai Jnaigtid^ book U^ ehsp. 1. 
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activity ; to create for it a new intelligible woAd, in 
which it can toe the phenomena of the real world, 
newly arranged, and, at the same time, ooloorcd by the 
hue of its own personal activity.* 

From these explanations it will be easily locn, how 
important a part the imagination plays generally in the 
production and development of human knowledge* 
By it the mind is furnished with an infinite variety of 
inward represeniaiions, separated from any circum- 
stances of time and place, and containing on that 
account the first germ, both of abstraction and of 
generalization. By means of these types it is, that 
we possess the power of rightly appreciating every 
subsequent experience, and thus become furnished 
with a rich and ever-growing material for future 
thought. Through their instrumentality, in fine, the 
fruits of all experience become Teg^jiarly cumulatwe, 
forming a solid mass of inward idea, capable of 
instantaneous reproduction, and consequently ready for 
hourly usc.f 

Such is the lower, though not the least important, 
kind of imagination. The higher kind of imagination 
is that which is csHcd productive or creative. To under- 
stand the nature of this, we must suppose the repro- 
ductive process to be already in full operation; that 
is, we must suppose a number of ideas to bo already 

* See on this — ^Erdxnann. — Orundriu dcr Piychologie, sec 100. 

t Imagination, in this sense, is very nearly the same as what is 

UirmedhyStewniieottception.^'PhiLi^JIumanMmdfjeiiUtC.Z. 
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fenaed, and ttoird up within the mind. Tl 
u we before ihowcd, arc constractcd by a | 
ftttcntioD out of the multiplicity of our i 
pcrcqttioni, snd will coniiKt, therefore, not M i 
of the representation ■ of tnttre ohjecit, u of tboM 
and features of tlicm, whieli appear moat J 
and itiikin^ to cath individual mind. 

Now it is by no mean* neecMary that dwM ideu 
•bonld be rqiroduced in an isolated nuiniur, Thcf 
may be combined together, so as to form new Jougeiy 
which, though composed of the elements gmn in the 
original representations, yet arc note purdjT BMnttl 
creations of our own. Thus 1 may have ta innga 
of a rock in my mind, and another image of I ^mumm^, 
I combine these two together, and create Uw jnxttf 
ideal representation of a diamond rock. Tha d ementi 
being infinite in number, the combinatione VtMj, ol 
caane, be infinitely varied too. Just in proportion to 
the wtirity, witli which the play of &Dcy goes on, 
iouige will mtcceed image, and tMumc, according to 
the chancteriitie habit of the mind, a grotesque, a 
beantifitl, a diverting, or lome other distinctive form. 

Wlulat, however, the flow of imsgei through the 
eonaoounien, and their after-eombination dependgreatly 
npcm the peculiar temperament of each individual, yet 
then ire general lawi, whieh to a certtin extent hold 
good thronghont mankind at large, by which tbii 

. Than an unuUy tenned the uwi or auocution. 
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and constitute a class of phenomena, which, from the 
time' of Aristotle downwards, have occupied, more or 
less, the attention of psychological writers. To gain 
some critical idea of the laws of association, let it be 
first of all obsen'cd, that consciousness itself is only 
possible under the condition of a suecestion of pheno* 
mcna in the mind. If the flow in the stream of our 
thoughts stands still, consciousness stands still with 
it; we become immerud in the present; and only 
awake to a consciousness of it, when the tide flows on 
again, and we see from that very fact, where we were 
then, and where we arc now. 

In the case of perception, the succession of pheno- 
mena is provided for, and even necessitated, by the 
changing influences of things around us. But when we 
shut out the material universe from our view, when we 
become occupied with mental images only, and retire 
into our own self-created intelligible world, — then, 
there must manifestly exist certain inward laws, regu- 
lating that succession of mental phenomena, by which 
consciousness itself has to be perpetually sustained, and 
carried forward. 

These laws, we find, from a very slight considera- 
tion, vary, greatly, in regard both to their certainty 
and their universality. There are, at least, fawr dif- 
ferent classes, which can be readily pointed out, 
all materially differing in this respect from each other. 

1. In the first class we include those cases where 
there is jui essential affinity in nature between the asso- 

I 8 
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mted iJcu. Many of our ideas, wc perceive, exist 
as correUtca, the one of whieh absolutely involves tlio 
other. Thui tLc word father stands in correlation to 
ron, — light to darkneis, — good to evil. Sec. Olhcn, 
again, stand in the corrclatioD of cause and effect ; oa 
the aiin and dny%ht, — fire and wamilh, — »iio>v and 
cold, &c. In all such instances as these, the one idea 
Rcceaarilij suggest* the other, from the vei^- fact of 
their eonstituting together one whole phenomenon in our 
past experience. Their observed unity in nature neccc- 
ait&tes a unity in lAou/flil ; for every [)roccM of perceptive 
expcncnec, by ivhieh the one imii^- lias been formed, 
hu alxo contributed its share to form the other. Tliis 
law of correlation, then, may be reckoned absolute and 
tmirersal,* 

2. The second class of axsocintions arc those, in 
which there is a real similarilij between the two 
objecti; la wlien one countenance or one landscape 
or one edifice su^ests another, whieh rcscmhlcs it 
Such soggestiona depend upon that peculiar law of our 
nature by which an existing idea tends to bring into 
eonsdouanest other ideas of a similar character, which 
ve have already experienced. The similarity, however, 
may be one not only oi feature, but atfiaulum, Tima 
the ann of a man may suggest the arm of a diair;— 
or the head of a man, the head of an army. This ia the 
biiia of what is nsoally termed anal<^ ; and which, in 

■ ffir W. Hamilton hat tenaed it the law oT nlatwUy or 
~ It ■• Dtmrtalion* on Jtud," note D***. 
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the above instance, may be thua stated: — Am head: 
man : : general : army. The kw of timikrity, though 
universal in its operation, is by no means so abioluie 
and uniform as that of correbtion. The mind of cadi 
individual, from its own peculiar constituti<m, plays a 
eonsidcrable part in the manner and degree of its 
operation. If the representation or anal(^ exhibit 
the associated object, tii the exact waif, in which ii 
has struck our attnttiun, the suggestion will be imme- 
diate and powerful ; if, in any other way, the sugges- 
tion will be proportionally weaker. 

In an intellectual as well as a scientific point of view, 
this law is of the utmost weight in our mental develop- 
ment. It is by seizing upon similarities, as we shall 
hereafter see, that the processes of abstraction and gene- 
ralization arc carried forward : while the suggestions of 
analogy form the most fruitful hints for all kinds of 
scientific research. 

3. The third class of associations are those, in which 
there is an artificial rather than a real affinity between 
the associated ideas. It may be termed the law of 
contiguity. This artificial affinity may arise from a 
co-existence of phenomena, either in regard to time or 
place. Things which have no natural connexion, yet 
become indelibly associated in our minds, when we 
have been accustomed to witness them often at the 
same period, or in the same locality. The mental 
experiences, by which the one image has been formed, 
have so frequently involved the elementsi, which enter 
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into the otber, tluit t clone connexion hu gndoallf 
becotnc cemented between tbcm. MormviT, if tlw 
objects related bavc been abtotutcly co-cxi»tait^ tittf 
wiU slKnyi be reprodiiecJ simnltoncoualy ; nbik it, <a 
tbe other hand, they have been witnessed in loecaMsn^ 
tbcj will nrprodvce themaelve* only in sqbb— i o o . 
ThU Uw of eo-cxistcncc nnd siirccMion, thuu^wbJMt 
to minor variations mid modili cation*, yet WKf ibo 
be regarded, in the broad outline of ita opca^aa, m ' 
universally applicable to humanity at large. Although 
by no mcana ao influcniial in relation to oar mtd- 
Icctual development aa tboac Iuwk, vrbieb ore gnnided 
in nature itself, yet it aubacn'ca the most hnpo r lm t 
purposes in reference to the powen of mcUMMy^ ud 
is indispcnattblc, as preparing us for the practinlwron* 
tiona of human life. 

4. The fourth cla«s of Msociationa arc thut^ which - 
depend wfaol^ upon the temptrament and idioii/nerasut 
of the indiridnAL The peculiar ntode in wbieh we 
tttead to any series of phenomena, the influence of 
ibt (eeUnga and will upon our mental qterationa, 
the tenden d ea of the mind to unite faets under one 
upeet ntherthan another, the strength of the paasions, 
the Tividnew of the fancy, all modify, more or less, 
the flow of our mental associations. The cauaea of 
these differences we cannot divine; tbey lie beneath 
oar guo in the organic structure of the entire man, 
and bekng really to the department of anthropology, 
nther than p^chology. The pqrehologieal put of 
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the law lies simply in the fact — that men, universaUy, 
are influenced in their suggestions hy the peculiarities 
of their own temperament, as well as hy the more 
general causes, which we have already described.* 

* ** The law of assodation it this : That empirical ideas 
which often follow each other, create a habit in the mind, 
whenever the one it produced, for the other always to follow. 
To require a phjrtiological explanation of thii is in vain. • • 
Xo explanation of it it practical — that it, it cannot be em- 
ployed for any use, because we have no knowledge of the 
brain and of the poinU in it, where the traces of impressions 
out of eoMeiou$ueu might come into union sympathetically 
with one another, by mutually touching each other." — Kmmf9 
** Anthropologies 182. 

In this passage Kant has gone a little too far, in denying the 
possibility of all physiological explanations. The ibllowing 
passage from Dr. Carpenter's ^^ Ph}'siology," goes somewhat 
further, — as far, perhaps, as it is possible to go, at present, in 
this direction : — 

** The readiness with which associations are formed varies 
greatly in different indiriduals, and at different periods of life. As 
a general rule, it is far greater during the period of growth and 
dcTclopment, than af^r the s)*stcm has come to its full maturity } 
and remembering that those new functional relations, between 
other parts of the nervous system, which gire rise to the 
secondarily automatic movements, or acquired instincts, are 
formed daring the same period, it seems fair to surmise that 
the substance of the cerebrum gr<no9 to the conditions under 
which it is habitually exercised : and as its subsequent nutrition, 
according to the general laws of assimilation, takes place on 
the same plan, we can understand the well-known force of eariy 
associations, and the obstinate persistanoe of early habits of 
thought"— JJiuium Physiology, p. 802. 






Thfl mociilMi of idcM f fl^flM** tli6 mind in u itato 
of mon fteo and adf4etofiiunod odinty than any, 
lAiA «o have balbra oonaidared* Up to thin period, 
it liaa bom boand doim to aadae itadf upon what b 
jMMR m our aetoal fiparinneoj nor, boworer, it baa 
biolBai looae from tbi% Ibnna frae itpreaentations of 
ita own, and bcigiBa to fifo b an ideal world, in whieh 
eveij ph en om on on ia atrietljr 0/ ii$ awm proineium. 
Nor ia tbia alL It ean noar paia from idea to idc% 
not bj anj ontarard oonatnint, but bj Tirtoe of an 
iBtemal law of ita own natoie. All alike ihowa, 
ibat^ one after tbe otber, tbe bonda, wbieh eiitam- 
aeribe tbe fieedom of tbe intelloct, aie being 
looaened^— diat it beeomea Icaa and Icaa ieiermh^ed bj 
tbe ootwaid woiU^ and more lo by tbe ttroctore of ita 
own being* 

Tbrnng^ioat all tbese pioe ea iea of the imagination, 
moreover, we ean lee a gradual approach to the region 
of the general and the abstract The more concrete 
dements, which are present in all our intuitions^ 
gradually disappear ; the mind becomes occupied more 
and more with the prominent features ; these features 
become detached from their original connexion with 
any given time and place> and remain, as independent 
ideas|y in the mind — ^portions of images, retaining, 
indeed, the hue of external reality, but yet gradually 
losing the deamess of their colouring, in proportion as 
they grow np into a more purdy ideal form. Before 
tbe process of generslixation, however, can become 
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complete, another aid it neccaaary^ — ^I mean that which 
springs from the uae of outward signs. This leads us 
to consider — 



ra-— TIIE 8EMATIC POWER. 

Through the whole of this representative stage of the 
mind's activity, one main purpose has hccn steadily kept 
in >iew. That purpose is^ to separate the thing ahout 
which the mind is occupied, as completely as possible, 
from the restraints of outward experience ; and thus to 
render it a distinct and intelligible object of contempla- 
tion, which can be placed, at pleasure, cither within or 
niithout the consciousness of the moment. Evexy fresh 
process we have noted has contributed somewhat to 
this end ; and yet the end itself is not ydjully secured. 
In memory, and in all the different forms of imagina- 
tion, a considerable intuitive clement is still present, 
unresolved into pure idea. The images with which the 
mind deals have still much of the freshness and 
colouring of reality* It is true, they may be, in the 
ease of productive imagination, purely mental crea- 
tions ; yet they are creations, formed out of fragments 
of our real perceptions, and closely related, therefore, 
to our subjective experiences. 

Something is yet wanting, before the inward repre- 
sentation can be projected, mentally, quite out of 
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oandfw; bdbra it en tgeoMg wUDf ^^feelwi, take 
flft indnflDckBk intfiHffrtwil gfttittwi or be nceUed end 
Omimoi el pleMOic^ widMnl loebig eny of its die- 
tiiNtife fcih i r w Tkie oomfJete lenlt is ffettftd only 
bj die ooe of s^gDB. 

Uatfl sqps en eaqiloyedy our me&tel imeges sie not 
Ud deeilj epeit : tbqr magtp like disaolfiiig yiews^ 
ibIo one enodwr* Onr lift^ in fiict^ without then 
voddbe wan likee dream then e waking reality^— 
y1yf^ift^ ^ t of a Aoosand ^^*"q it ideas perpetQaDy eon* 
bhnng with and melting mto one enodwr. Lengoege^ 
OB die odier han4 fimns a new wofld, in which all our 
mental pweissee en e4/!iief(^Ead-«lield deaily apart^ 
and not only nnide distinet to oondfo^ but so 
embodied ee to be icndend likewiee eepente intd- 
leetnal nalitMB to odier minde es wdL* Onr neit 

* CSoapsfs tbe fbOowing paaiage from W. Von Humboldtr 
'^ It ii our inward aetiTitj, that oonttnictt the otg/eei in thought. 
For no kind ot intelligence can be considered at a barely 
rweeptim contemplation of a present object The actirity of the 
•enses most unite itself sjrnthetically with the inward processes 
of the mind { the representation then frees itself from this 
c on n e iion r " b ecomesan object to the subjectire faculty, and^ at 
lasty haTing been so perceiTed, returns to it back again. To 
this endt howerer, language is mdupetuahU. For whilst the 
SMntal eflori ibroes a passage through the lipsi the /iroiuc< of it 
letania back to it through the ear. The repreientation is, 
thsrelbv^ tiaasfencd into a true o^f$ciiviiif, without becoming 
the less si^Mwiu 8peodi alone can do this i and without this 
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object^ then^ mutt be to analyie the psychologieal 
elements^ which are contained in what we have termed 
the semaiie power. 

We will now suppoee, that the mind has arrived 
at the point of development indicated by and involved 
in the association of its ideas. The process of abstrac- 
tion has gone so fiur forward^ that some of the most 
striking qualities of the phenomena around us have 
been formed into independent mental representations, 
and now exist in the mind distinct from any given 
object to which they consciously apply. In nature, 
however, the qualities of all perceived phenomena, we 
well know, take a variable character. At one time 
they are more intense than at another; anon, they 
will vary in kind as well as degreef; all of which 
changes render it the more difficult for the intellect to 
unite them imder one common representation, or to 
seize upon the precise features which will best include 
the whole. So long as the representation remains 
purely subjective, it is in all probability impossible to 
do so ; for the influences to which the mind is open 
on every side lend to all our inward perceptions and 
ideas a very unfixed and fluctuating character. Could 
the idea only be projected from within to the world 
without ; could it be separated from the variable states 

perpetual trantference of subject to object, and object to subject 
again (which it accomplished only hy language,) no eancipl can 
be formed, and, consequently, no tMnkmp is possible."— >~ LUro^ 
duetitm to Kawi^praAe."* 
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ofthemd; eoold ft beeome/iMtf m an lAjeetive finrnij 
ttea than voold be s middle point ont of tlie mind 
itidC aiouid lAiA all die fbtue flnctoationt to which 
it it Bi|ioetjd woold nrohe— e land of inTBiiaUe igp^ 
to whidi eray fetoie eipefienee on the qncetion eoold 
be lesBRed* 

Ihe fligeetifymg of oor inward ideas, then, ia a 
praeeaa moat important to the piogitM of our knowledge^ 
and one to the eom|Jetion of which the aool ii impelled 
with all the Ibiee dT ita mtdlectoal natoie. The fiitt 
cAit to do io ii^ porfupOf ^ttai in the ehoioe of a 
ijmboly whiehi hafing a natural affinity to the idea, 
can be naed to aignify it The early periods of human 
development ahow evident maiks of a symbolic Ian- 
goage. At firaly such language would be a rou^imita* 
tioQof thexcal ph en om en on produced by movementa of 
the outward organic or by inarticulate sounds. Soont 
however, objects in nature would be selected, that have 
an obvious analogy with the mental image; the more 
so because those objects are fixed, and do not depend, 
as mere imitation docs, upon the act of the moment. 
Thus, when we see the lion taken as an emblem 
of fierceness; the horse, of swiftness; the dove, or 
the lamb, of gentleness; when we see this, too, as the 
most natural form, in which the untutored mind 
ezpicsses its ideas, — we have before us, in all probability, 
the remnants of the process through which the power 
of expression first had to pass, ere it grew up into a 
more perfect form. 
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The uae of such symbok it manifest. The images, 
whieh the mind possesses of any giren quality, when 
once symbolized, remain no longer merely subjective, 
and changeable representations. They arc thrown into 
a fixed and a significant type, which performs, however 
imperfectly, the office of an abstract idea. The pre- 
sentation of that type will now rccal the idea itself far 
more perfectly than could possibly have been the ease 
had it not taken a symbol by which to gain a constant 
expression ; for it keeps one prominent feature in the 
whole mass of experiences uppermost, and arranges 
the rest all round it. 

It is not necessary, however, that the symbol should 
have any affinity in nature with the thing signified. It 
requires but a very slight increase of intellectual power 
to fix upon an arbitrary tiffn to serve the same purpose 
as the natural one ; and then just in proportion as the 
sign expresses only what the mind has consciously 
thought into it, it becomes just so much the more 
perfect as an instrument for embodying the idea. 

Thus, at length, the mind, at least partiaUy, attains 
the end for which it had so long been striving, — ^namely, 
the complete separation of its ideas from the n^on of 
inward experience, and their embodiment in an objective 
reality. The relative position of the idea and the 
natural object has, in the meantime, become exactly 
reversed. In perception, the object took the initiative, 
and the idea was formed in response to the impression 
made upon us from without. Gradually, the direct 



infliMDCs of dio dljMt bMons Ibml And tli6 dement 
■■ppliBd lij the Bund's aetifitj gititeri until now 
IB the me of §Mtury flgn% we aee the mmd first 
amstmetbuf its own idrsi mj^ tliMi frcelv embodvinff 

Aflfli in tlie oUeoL^ 

Obs ttitp moie is only neetsMiy to nske die ffP'^^Hft 
iBooBiB eomnlBls : nsmehr. thst jnttfsd of usinB some 
■igny coasting apeit fimn onrsdvei^ fbr the embodiment 
of the idsi^ the nuad shooU eonstniet freely for itsd( 
die Um end the syn likewise. TUs is setnslly seeom- 
plisbed in the very firrt sitieolste word that is uttered; 
so thst hen^ si length, m ik§ wmri, we see the triumph 
of the vqpnsentstive fiieolty. In the eonstmetion of the 
demsnts of Isngnsge^ it hss nised itsdf stove ffglingv 
above JntmtioB, above sH the inwsrd imsges of imsgi^ 
BStmi ; it hss erested tk nem ixUrmd ywrU, trsnsferred 
into thst worid the phenomena of its inner life, end 
adiieved the first step in ike freedom of kuman thought. 

In word% then, as we lee, we have the pcailiari« 
ties boih of the perceptive snd the representative 
elements in human knowledge eombined. The pecu« 
liarity of perception is, that it supposes the presence 
of a real concrete object; while the representative 
faculty supposes the presence of an internal or ideal 
object In language we have both. The sign^ whether 
spoken or written, is objective — it appeals to the 
eemei ; it comes to us from the outward world, and is 

* 8es Erdmaan't '* Ptychologitche Briefs;" etpedslly ths 
SBslysis ha gives of the Origin of Lsngosgs, in Letter 17. 
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constructed from dements of nature around us. At 
the same time it has no natural meaning, and contains 
no thought apart from the mind which created or uses 
it; its whole essence consists in its being the 
embodiment of an idea. In brief^ ii is idea objeeiiJietL* 
Language, then (containing, on the one hand, the 
properties of an outward world separate from thought, 
and, on the other hand, the properties of pure ideality 
as being wholly the product of mind,) forms a middle 
sphere of existence between thought and being, into 
which all the phenomena of the universe may be so 
translated as to become at once accessible to the human 
understanding. Nature and idea there meet together 
in one indissoluble unity. The materiality of the one 
becomes plastic and penetrable to human thought,— 
the ethereal texture of the other becomes fixed and 
permanent as the rock on wliich its symbols are hewn. 
AVc perceive the phenomena of nature by virtue of the 
adaptation existing between it and our own minds ; we 
comprehend them only in the form of language. The 
world must be knoum through the word ; there alone it 

* So W. von Humboldt — the fint man who raised the 
investigation of language to the dignity of a science : ** Die 
Sprache gibt immer zuglcich mit dem dorgestelltcn Object die 
dadurch hcrvorgcbrachte Empfindung wieder ; und knOpft in 
immer wicdcrholten Acten die Welt mit dem Menschen : oder 
andcrs ausgedrUckt, seine Sclbstthfttigkeit, mit seiner Empf &ng- 
lichkeit in sich siisammen.**— *« Introduction to Kavi-Sprache " 
p. 68. Compare also, Fiobte's tract on the ''Ursprung der 
Sprache." 
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is pretented to ii% w m to be at once Wriniifftiir to 
the intcDoct.^ 

We can nov detcnnine witli oocDe dcpce U hocsraej 
tlie precue qdiere of imrud Bcstal ocsirhr, vauu* it 
Tiaibly lepicKDted bj czteraa! b^zu^ TLe £m two 
stages of mental phennmrn ay tLe ■mBT^cal a&i tLe 
peroqittrc, hare ■• wtrig eoervr/OLdiZ.^ to liaraa. 
Consisting entiidj of snbjectirc ifsprta»>«cck«, dtser* 
mined bj the pcmliar ciieamstaDees a&d iniir'mlGiliij 
of each mind, thcj eamot be cxtcmaliicdy or a^crcrcd 
to another mind with any drgnse of eo&j^eusKsa. 
It is always left lo ns to eoojcctoxe {rum tic asiaJo^ 
of oor own fcclings, what is expcncnecd Inr uirfTB, lo 
xefcicnee both to their semseiifau and imi^ums^ Xo 
word that we can employ is aUe to eucrcr Hftki cqol* 
Talents to another, ue^ can make Lim fed a aeiASkti/A 
which we ieel, or experioace an iswari ligLt, vLth 

• So, s^aln, Wuhcla rva il-.:i.>il-:: * i Ji J'.^r*. >. ^■.•*'.t 
Spnche eir.e cigcsthurr. '. >a.c W«. .'..^-nl: i i. V/;* .j^ <.>./*...•-* 
Laut zvUchcn dca Cc^crjti;,- -.j:*^ c/.l II*-:-**.,..-., vo •-rivi 
die ganze Spr^che zvIkLc^I.^. »z,. ^: l::.v.r^:. ..v. ••cvr..',^ 
auf iho cinvirkcr.Je X&tur. Z.' -il^.'*: t^ci ::i-: '.>-vr *.*»'#.; 
Ton Lautcn^ ua <i> Wcl: toc G:;7:-:Lir*.->.r. li Lt:: *-/^,r^.;.i'-«, 
und iich za bcarbeltcn. I>«t yi-.ijkr.i, ^,a v.'.\ o.-l O'/'.-Sr- 
sUndcn haupUitf LIlc^ j^ ^di Ez:;£:,'i«; ;^i ii^.vie»'. ',:. ^a 
Ton seincn Vorilcll-ires i^r— r.-ci^^ §€/jrJ' 4.^tt/,^.>Ml>.r. i/^,, 
wic die Spnche tU jls zii/ Ju--"— ^ Ix-trvt;^--.'^ •/, Kaw> 
Spnche," p. T-L Co=;tr». i-*c». - Fr-iiii^iu w^ c-* i';.^^ 
•opbie," by R- Hars;— ♦ L-ict U.*: ;4K;«tnUgt w/j;. fci^vj^ 
depth into thie probUrx. 
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reveals tlie primary material of knowledge to oar^ 

selvet« 

So soon, however^ as we get within the icgion of 
representative ideas, the ease Ix^ins to alter. Such 
ideas arc formed, as we have seen, out of a large mast 
of indindual expericnees, by seixing upon the prominent 
features, and leaving the rest to fade away out of the 
eouseiousncss. Although, therefore, the individual 
experiences of every man may differ, and thus be 
Vicommunicable, yet minds constituted like our own, 
and placed in similar circumstances, may easily cull 
certain general characteriitics, which enter into the per- 
sonal experience of all alike, and find at length that 
they can all agree upon some arbitrary sign by which 
to express them. This result, of course, can only take 
place after the representative faculty is considerably 
developed, and has carried us onwards to a considerable 
distance beyond the sphere of intuition. In eases of 
mere memory, for example, it could not be successfully 
accom])Iishcd^ because the mental image is here entirely 
dependent on the character of the particular cxpc« 
rience which it reeals, and must be exclusively a func- 
tion of the individuaL Nor, for the same reason, can 
the process above described be carried out with any 
degree of completeness, even in eases of productive or 
reproductive imagination, until the images have attained 
a very considerable degree of generality. 

When, however, these images have been whoUy 
separated from time and place, when they have been 
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%ynj, HuX dw comBion Ibtiim wly an onaenredj 
IB 1nm( whoa dw clrnncnto deriTod from our own 
prwonJity no wdtnii^ tapprenod^ and tlioio whidi 
ftnr jBnmii iho moio unhrcml Ism of mental mociitioD 
onlf lomaii^ dun iho aematie fiwnlty oomca at length 
into pbj, embodico iho oommon rqireaentation in an 
ontward aign^ and fanwa ii iketi, aa an inteDcctoal 
loaUtj, caaQjr reeogniaed hj aU who have gone thronj^ 
iho aamo mental prooem aa that, hj whieh it haa been 
gmdnallf famed. jIU notimuJ wordi, aeeordingly 
(kariffg rrlational Ibrma of espreaaion lor the preient 
oat of the qneation), whieh ariao in the natond develop- 
ment of ihe hnman mind^ muwir to He regum of rgtre^ 
amfaffaa Mfaiaf , wkn ikon iieMi hne miiamed their moit 
gmenidmmder. Thej eoRoapcmd exaetly to that state 
of mental aetintj, where the imagination is passing 
orcr iBtom its more eoncrete to its more abstract fonn.* 
Thqr become, in this way, the indispensable machinery 
by means of which the process of generalization and 
abstraction may be eventually completed, and the mind 
become derated above the region of representative ideas 
into that of thought or viteUect, properly so called. 

* ^ Die Sprsche an tich iit alto nach dcm getagten nicht 
mit dem Denken idcntisch i aondcm aio iit cine bcttimmte Weise 
det Denkcntr-eie ist Denken in der Bettinunung dcr Selbtt- 
SDSchsuttngr-der Vontdlung** (^ Clnisification der Sprachen, 
TOD H. Stei n thttl,* p. 62, containing a very acute treatise on the 
phiUMophy of language, tbe main result of which is expressed 
in the above sentence.) 
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From the &bo\'€ analysis it becomes manifest, tliat 
words arc not the immediate representatives of things 
thcmsclvesi but of our more general images or ideas 
of thcm.'^ They represent the final result of a long 
eourse of mental effort, throughout whieh we have been 
unconsciously collecting and associating the most im- 
portant elements in our mental experiences, just so far 
as they are necessary to classify the phenomena around 
us under certain general representations, and so to form 
fixed objects of thought • 

Thus, in the primary sensation, we feel the external 
impulse of the real object, as it affects the nervous 
system, and through that the muid : in perception, we 
translate that impulse into the form of intelligence, 
]>ereeiving and knowing the objects affecting Us 
by virtue of the harmony that exists between 
mind and nature. In memory and imagination, we 
embody our inward experiences in mental images or 
representative ideas ; and these ideas, when sufficiently 
generalized, we objectify, and fix in symbols or words. 
Words thus become the final expression of that entire 
mental process by which human knowledge reaches the 

* So Locke. '* Give mc Icavo to say that it is a |)cr>*crtlng 
the use of words, and brings unavoidable confusion and obscu* 
ritj* into their signification, whenever wo moke them stand for 
any tiling but those ulcat we have in our own minds.** (** Essay," 
book iii., chap. 2.) The whole chapter on ** Words or Language 
in General " should be well studied by every student of mental 
science. 
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pomt of development here indicated, and the depository 
of its final xeault 

As individual words only correspond with mental 
phenomena of the precise character we have just indi- 
eatedf it follows, that they are uniformly abstract in 
their nature, never expressing a purely concrete experi- 
ence, but always a generalixed image of the thing to 
which they refer. They cannot excite the feelings like 
a gesture; they cannot warm the imagination like a 
picture ; they have, moreover, but a distant and 
secondary relation to our concrete perceptions. They 
represent simply a course of mental action, in which we 
grasp the essential elements which distinguish one thing 
from another, and make those elements spontaneously the 
gix>und for a classification of our multifarious experiences. 
In this way it is that they serve to construct the more 
general outlines of human knowledge. Hence the j 

wonderful power which words possess in the whole 
process of human thought; hence the capacity they 
attain, after the teachings of experience have paved 
the way, for expressing the very essence of the things ' 

to which they relate ; hence, too, their use in forming i 

a broad platform, on which the results of all the lower 
processes of mind are plainly recorded, and from which 
we can commence those higher forms of activity which 
give to reason its all but infinite range, and all but 
omnipotent force. 

Another important point, too, in reference to the 
nature of outward signs, can now be made perfectly 
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obvious, namdy, that words have no aitduie meaning, 
but can only signify to any individual what he is able to 
convey into them firom the results of his own inward life. 

There are two mental elements concerned in the 
formation of words, a material and a farmoL Under 
the material element we include every thing which is 
given in the intuitions— every thing out of which the 
general idea is formed, and which constitutes, on this 
very account, the matter or substance of our know- 
ledge. Under the formal element we include all, which 
the laws of mind effect by associating the analogous 
dements of our intuitions together, bringing them into 
a definite shape, and moulding them into one general 
representation, capable of being embodied in a sign. 

Every word, being abstract by nature, bears upon it 
the impress of the univonal laws of mind, and, so far, 
presents to all the .same forvud significancy. But, 
then, these laws of mind have been exercised upon 
that varying mass of actual mental experience, out of 
which all our inward images are drawn, and the 
most general representations constructed. The real 
substantial meaning of every word, therefore, will 
depend upon the character and intensity of these 
primary experiences ; for however similar may be the 
formal processes of generalization, yet it is to the 
intuitions themselves we must look, as determining 
the real living idea which underlies all our intellectual 
forms of expression. 

In points where the mental experiences or intuitions 

k2 
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of mankind, in every age and ooontiy, have been well 
nigh identical, the corresponding words will be so 
much the more synonymous. Such, for example, is 
the case with reference to the primary properties of 
the material world, which, as they affect all minds 
neariy alike, give rise to a series of words that, in 
all languages, answer very nearly to each other. On 
the other hand, when we go into those regions of 
mental experience which vary with every fresh condi- 
tion of humanity, whether in regard to race, country, 
age, or national development, then we see at once 
how diverse, both in the character and intensity of 
their meaning, will be the termt in which these varied 
developments of mind have embodied themselves, and 
how different will be the ideas couched under the very 
same words, when they express the last result of a 
different course of human experience. 

The language of a people is by no means a system of 
signs arbitrarily made for expressing the phenomena 
with which they arc conversant; it is throughout a 
reflex of their spontaneous mental operations ; a por- 
trait of their entire inward life, presenting the exact 
mode in which things natural and spiritual have repre- 
sented themselves to the national mind. The names, 
even of the most common objects in nature, exhibit the 
exact degree of generality to which that mind has 
attained in its approach towards physical science. 
Much more will the current terms for expressing moral 
or religious ideas exhibit, as in a mirror, the precise 
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modes in which these different spheres of thooght have 
sha])cd themselves in the course of man's intellectual 
development. It is this which renders it impatsibU 
for us perfectly to reproduce the meaning of words, 
which grow up in a state of civilixation and moral 
development wholly different from our own; and thia 
we may likewise add, which renders it philosophically 
certain, that human words can never be the ultimata 
measure of absolute and infallible truth. 

The relation of language, then, to our ideas may 
now be summed up in a very brief space. We have 
seen, first of all, that they do not directly indicate 
things themselves, but our generalised experienoo 
of them. The amoimt of generality, however, 
which they contain, rises in infinite gradation, from 
the more individual side to the more universaL The 
only sign which expresses an absolutely individual 
experience is a gesture, or an inarticulate cry. Even 
an interjection, which comes next to what is inarticulate, 
has a ccitain amount of generality about it; for the 
very fact of its taking a given articulate form, iden- 
tifies the emotion of the instant with certain prior ones, 
of which the exclamation in question is the conmion 
symbol. Still more is this the case with all nouns. 
Proper nouns themselves are, in fact, general terms; for 
if I use the term ''John Smith'' to indicate an indi« 
vidual man, it does not represent to our minds any one 
definitive experience of John Smith, whether sitting, 
standing, sleeping, or working, but the generalisatioxi 
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of oar whole experience concemiDg him up to the 
present moment. A purely individual word is a 
fiction; if it gather under it more than one momentary 
feeling (which every articulate word does) it must be 
to some extent general. . 

Poetical terms are those which, after proper names, 
lie nearest to the experiences themselves, and have the 
least amount of abstraction in them. Hence their 
universal use amongst uncultivated nations, previous 
to the reflective faculty being properly developed. 
Next to poetical language, we should place simple 
narrative expressions, which convey facts in a more 
generalised form than descriptive poetry, and indicate 
a greater amount of reflective power. For this reason, 
we always find that prose is a subsequent creation to 
poetry in the literary development of every people. 
Lastly, there are purely abstract ideas, and, answering 
to them, what we may tcnn philosophic prose; the 
words here employed requiring for their comprehension 
and use a high degree of intellectual culture, and 
lying furthest of all from the experiences out of which 
they have been originally constructed. 

Thus all the different kinds of terms, of which 
language is composed, have a given degree of mental 
abstraction or generalization, standing parallel with 
them— -some a small degree, and some a high one. 
The very fact of our constructing a name at all — 
whether for a substance, a quality, an action, or a 
relation — indicates that we have proceeded in the 
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pathway of intelligence hr beyond the immediate phc* 
nomena of experience. It shows that oar attention 
has been directed^ by a reflective process, to the expe* 
riences' themselves, that we have singled out some 
portion of them which is moat distinctive of the thing 
to be named, and that we have thus gained some 
element of explicit knowledge in addition to the 
primary intuitions of the souL 

The more general the term, the higher the tind of 
knowledge which it expresses, and the more closely 
is it brought into harmony with the abstract laws of 
thought There is only one danger to be avoided in 
the use of highly generalized terms, that of losing the 
whole element of experience out of them, so that they 
become hollow and insignificant Every generalization^ 
realized and embodied in a term, derives its whole 
inward life and force from the individual phenomena 
in which it first originated. "NMicre there has been a 
similar course of mental experience amongst a given 
number of individuals, and the impression of that 
experience is retained, the abstract terms employed by 
them will express to each mind as nearly as possible 
the like equivalents. But, even litre, they should be 
renewed and vivified from time to time, by a recurrence 
to the concrete phenomena. AVhen this recurrence is 
precluded or neglected, abstract terms are always in 
danger of exhaling their spirit and power, just as an 
odorous object loses its fragrance by use. 

In our ordinary intercourse with the physical world 
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there is comparmtively little room for diversity in the 
character of the experiences which arc gained from it by 
different men. But, even here, we should be mistaken 
if we supposed that they were absolutely identical, or 
that foreign words, which are regarded as equivalents to 
such terms as flower, tree, cloud, river, &c., are abso" 
btte gynonynu. They all vary in character, exactly as 
the experiences of them, whether from subjective or 
objective causes, vary amongst different people, and 
in different parts of the world. Still more is this the 
case with terms depending upon the experience of the 
moral, esthetic, or religious faculties. Love, amor, 
lAAe, amour, arpnrri, all express ideas as different as 
the temperament of the people by whom they are 
employed; nor can they by any means be substituted 
as perfect equivalents, in every case, the one for the 
other. It is to the error of neglecting the primary 
intuitions, and treating abstract terms as though they 
expressed, not only realities apart from our experience, 
but exactly equivalent realities, to every mind, that half 
our confusion in speculative questions is commonly due. 
Words cannot represent to any one more than he has 
actually realized of the thought which they are intended 
to convey. To employ them in a sense which tran- 
scends the limits of our inward experience, is to talk 
without meaning, to engender mere logomachies, and 
thus to pave the way for hollow delusions, or empty 
sophistry. 
. It is evident, therefore, that as far as words are 
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conocmcdf no me or itttdy of them can lupply the 
place of each man's individual experience of iht 
realiiiei themidvea ; their great nae is to enable ua to 
intellectoalixe and classify our perceptions and ideas, 
so that we can rise at length to the proper compre- 
hension of OBXUUL TEUTH. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FOURTH STAGE OF INTFJUGENCE^INTELUGENCE 

AS THOUGHT. 



Yentunft ist Ocift, indcm die GowiMlicit, tile Boftlitit zu 
Mjn, for Wahrbetl erhobcoy vnd fie tich Duvnelbtt, alt ihrcr 
Wdt. vnd dor Wdt •!• ihrar idlMt beioiMl wird.^UsoBX. 



UxDKE tlie sematic faculty we have considered the 
process of emhodying our ideas in signs, and the aid 
which is thus rendered to the de^'clopment of the 
human intellect. Tliese signs, when once formed and 
indissolubly associated with ideas, are so retained by 
the mind, as to stand ready for immediate use, when- 
ever we may require to communicate our notions to 
another. The power of retaining words, and of repro- 
ducing, through them, the ideas which they embody, is 
termed recollection. 

This particular form of memory is strongly developed 
in childhood, and subserves the most important pur- 
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poses in the mind's early grovrth. Language^ we must 
rciucmber, is not eonstructed afresh by every indindual 
mind whieh uses it It is a world already created for 
us, one into which we have simply to be inirodueed, and 
in which the process of human development^ up to any 
given period, is more or less perfectly preserved and 
registered. . Recollection, accordingly, by enabling us 
to appropriate to ourselves a whole system of signs 
with the ideas attached to them, initiates us, insensibly^ 
into the intellectual world of the present, puts us 
upon the vantage-ground of the latest degree of civi- 
lization, and enables us to grasj) the ideas of the age^ 
without having the labour of thinking them out con- 
secutively, by our own individual effort. 

^Xe have not yet reached the point, however, in the 
mind's organic development, in whieh it creates and 
employs language in its completeness. . We have 
analyzed, indeed, the process of forming individual 
words : but words, indindually considered, do not 
make a language. Language involves the further 
power of combining words together, so as to express not 
merely isolated notions, but the various relations, which 
those notions bear to each other. Such a power is 
evidently higher in the scale of intellectual develop- 
ment, than that of merely constructing individual 
signs. In the latter case, we are only engaged in the 
work of representation (representation, it is true, in 
its most complete form) ; but in the former ease we 
are judging explicitly between one representation and 
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anollia; and firumng a method by which such judgments 
may be afterwards articulately expressed* It is exactly 
here, aeeordingly, as we shall soon perceive, that the 
power of repmentation passes orer into the distinctive 
sphere of thangkL This brings us, then^ to consider. 



L— THE UNDERSTANDING. 

To follow the order of analysis as doscly as possible, 
let us start from the vantage-ground, which the intellect 
has gained by the use of words, as shown in the last 
section. The result of these new instruments soon 
makes itsdf manifest Previous to the use of words, 
the different elements of our mental images were not 
held clearly apart. They flowed insensibly together 
according to the arbitrary play of fancy, so as to give 
rise to new and strange phenomena, succeeding each 
other indeed according to the laws of association, but 
producing no steady and progressive development of 
knowledge or experience. Now, liowevcr, every striking 
and prominent feature, which our inward experience 
presents, can be readily objectified, clothed in a sign, and 
thus held intellectually distinct as an object of mental 
contemplation. Thus far we had already advanced in 
considering the representative faculty. 

Now let us see, next, what is the result to which all 
this naturally leads. Every object, which the mind con- 
templates, presents a cluster or combination of qualities, 
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\rhich qualities constitute the entire concrete pheno- 
menon that wc term a thing. The less essential of 
these qualities, as we have before seen, disappear in the 
process of forming ideoi^ and only the more essential 
or striking ones remain. It so happens, accordingly^ 
that the mind, starting from a number of different 
objects, which yet have certain great qualities in 
common, will readily eliminate from each one the 
points of diversity, and find, at last, that they all 
unite in the same scheme, or general represeniaiiatu 
If this general representation is, in every case as we 
go on, fixed and expressed by a term, it will soon 
become manifest, that ihe very same term may be 
equally well applied to a great number of individual 
existences; that it will express what is alike essential 
to them all, as mental phenomena; and that it may 
be henceforth used, as the common sign, for the entire 
class. Thus, at length, by the most natural steps, the 
mind arrives at a complete generalisatum. 

By a slight variation of the process, we may separate 
any given quality from a number of different objects, 
and instead of regarding these objects in their more 
generalized form, may banish them from the conscious- 
ness altogether, and consider only the quality, which 
we have separated alike from them all This quality, 
accordingly, when thus isolated, fixed by a term, and 
retained as a distinct object of thought, forms what we 
call an abstract idea, — a product which, in the same 
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manner as a generalixcd object, can likewise only be 
perfected by the use of words. 

Here, then, the whole concrete world, with its 
images and impulses, may pass away from the con- 
sciousness, and the mind occupy itself, for a time, on]y 
with abstractions and generalizations, as exhibited in 
words. The effect of this is to give immense breadth 
and extension to our knowledge, while it draws us, 
proportionally, away from its minor details. As long aiT 
we were engaged with perceptions, or the images formed 
immediately from them, the intellect was kept closely 
directed towards the outward object itself, — towards its 
present aspect, and its multifarious phenomena. But, 
gradually, the case alters. The process of generaliza- 
tion suppresses theamaller details, and concentrates our 
attention upon what is more essential. Such essential 
features, uniting together by virtue of the great law 
of similarity, and blending into one common repre- 
sentation, become, accordingly, the basis of a logical 
distribution of our ideas under a number of general 
heads, each of which is marked and distinguished by a 
separate term. Thus, if we collect all the general terms 
of any given language, we shall find, that they contain 
a complete classification of our inward experiences — so 
arranged, too, that, instead of being perplexed with their 
multiplicity, we have them duly subordinated to each 
other — all holding their proper place in the whole 
system of human intelligence, and ready, as such, for 
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immediate. intellectual uae. Here the human intellect 
finds a far wider scope for its activity, than any to 
which it had previously attained. The path to general 
knowledge being now open, it can leave the considera- 
tion of mere details, and go onwards to the nobler 
goal which lies before it. Let us trace its footsteps 
up^^rds. 

The first thing which the mind attempts, after it has 
acquired the use of this new fund of abstract and general 
ideas, ii to compare the terms, which cxprcu them, 
with one another, so as to estimate their relative agree- 
ment, or disagreement. A latent act of comparison, 
indeed, exists through the whole exercise of the repre- 
sentative faculty, such comparison being absolutely 
necessary to form general ideas at all. We may term 
it there, implicit thought — thought which has not yet 
come to the consciousness of itself, or been embodied 
in any external form. Here, however, the thought 
becomes explicit and distinct, seizes upon outward 
and visible signs as the points of comparison, and 
passes various kinds of judgments upon them, accord- 
ing to its present intellectual wants. 

These judgments may be classified under three 
heads. Either we may compare an abstraction with 
an abstraction; — or we may compare a generalization 
with a generalization ;-^or we may compare an abstrac- 
tion and generalization together. 

First, it may be a question, how fax one abstract 
qwdity agrees with another, as white with dazzling; 
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green with agreeable; black with sombre, and so 
forth. If such agroemcnt be found to exist in nature, 
then we assert it in the form of a proposition — as, 
white is daisling— green is agreeable — black is sombre. 
In these cases the copula " is/' simply joins the two 
abstractions together, and indicates that the former 
idea, in each proposition, always coexists, in our experi- 
ence, vrith the other, or follows immediately upon it. 

Or, secondly, we may take two generalizations as the 
points of comparison, connecting them also together 
by the copula in a propositional form; as, coal is a 
mineral ;^a bird is an animal, &c. Here, however, 
the signification of the copula becomes greatly modified 
by the nature of the terms. It signifies that both the 
terms in question have been generated out of experiences 
formed from the same series of external objects (by sup* 
pressing the unessential features, and retaining the 
common points of resemblance) ; but that the former 
retains, under it, or connotes more of the concrete 
qualities than the latter. Tlie coal, e.ff., contains all the 
characteristics of the mineral, and more besides ; — con- 
versely the mineral comprehends all the individual exist- 
ences, noted by the word coal, and many other existences 
as well. It may seem strange, at first sight, that 
one monosyllabic should express all this. Wc must 
remember, however, that these short relational words 
embody the final result of a long process of mental 
action ; — that the relation they point out between two 
terms is the fact to which all our past experience on 
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uu^ue wha t£e giren qsaltfr, isd Aat ^ qiuIilT 
aeeDrdI::gIy ibrBu c«e of iu cHtfiiiftiTc atsribulcs* In 
Gchcr vords, that whtrtver the general quiities wUdi 
form oar whole experience of the thing are knnd, the 
particular quality dov predicated la ahr^ fimnd in 
eoDJonction with them.f 

We find, accordingly, that the mind, when aixifed 
at this stage, not only apprehends the Taurious and 
complicated relaiumthips which exist between the 
generalized representations it had already formed, but, 
in apprehending, learns to txprtu them also. Jnst 

* Consult Mill's ^ Logic," chap, t.. On the imfori of pn>- 
potitions. 

t Individual propotition«, such as, Mont Blanc is lofty— this 
dog is black, &c., come under exactly the same laws of predicsr 
tion. The individual name is equivalent to a generalisation .*— 
it denotes the complex or whole sum of experiences, which 
go to make up the thing named ; and the proposition assertSt 
that in whatever way we experience or view the object, the 
quality predicated of it co-exists with the whole phenomenon. 
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as the representations themselves become fixed, and 
jbfined by means of terms; — so do their conditions 
or reUtionships to each other become so, by means of 
propositions. It is in the process of giving expression 
to sach conditions and relations, together with the 
circumstances of time, place, manner, &e., which accom- 
pany them, that language, or continuous si>ecch, first 
comes into existence, and is moulded, step by step, 
into a complete organ of thought. 

A sentence or proposition in language answers to 
a complete thought in psychology. By a complete 
thought, in the sphere of the understanding, we mean a 
iUtinet act of comparison between two terms, in which 
we apprehend the relationship that exists between them. 
All logical or formal thought (of which we are now 
speaking), answers exactly to this explanation; and 
the mental activity by which we compare terms — ^find 
out their exact agreement, or disagreement, — give 
expression to this in propositions, — and deduce other 
propositions from them, is that which, par excellence, 
bears the title of the understanding. 

Now that we have attained a distinct idea of the 
rise and nature of the understanding, we may look a 
little more closely into its operations, and see in what 
way it carries us into a region of intellectual activity, 
altogether different from the processes already analyzed 
and described. 

The abstract notions and generalized ideas which 
have been formed in the manner before explained, and 
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which arc now hdd distinct from etch other by meaxu 
of words, universally retain, amongst those who have 
experienced the intuitions out of which they are 
formed, wme impress of their origin. When, however, 
the mind begins to deal with them for purposes of 
formal reasoning, and regards them merely as terms, 
to be compared and estimated, it soon loses all ngfat 
of those intuitions, and seeks to fix the meaning of each 
term it employs by pointing, not to the phenomena in 
nature, which they are intended to denote, but to the 
other terms, which they either exclude or comprehend 
in their logical signification. 

Having become, in this way, apt in the use of 
language, and accustomed to employ words according 
to their defined logical signification, it is a very easy 
step for us to make use of terms, without having ever 
experienced the real phenomena, that led to their 
formation. Wc may obtain the most precise know- 
ledge of the logical meaning of such terms, — ^under- 
stand exactly what other terms agree or disagree with 
them, — ^usc them correctly in conversation and argu- 
ment, — employ them with the utmost accuracy as signs, 
of a given formal comprehension, while, at the same 
time, we have never possessed one of the intuitions, 
or of the mental images, out of which the abstraction 
originally proceeded. 

To take a familiar example; an untaught African 
has often seen the hippopotamus in his native rivers, 
and has a name by which to designate him. An 
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• The term coaet^ b» uuz, \iJs'A*^jir^ uj hJ V/, 
Himiltnn to n^Bsfj a ^es^rtl jmOx, m Uu U^^^uf/al ^n*4*. Tl^ 
eocTcaienee of ksria; u expreMb^A, ^^ yaiwf^r oAl^^a, U/r 
thit porpoie, if too olnioot to dmc ks/ uyUogj ifM ««b;^»/* 
lag it. 
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indivukud reality answering to it; — the other, as its 
name implies, ii a mere b(md, which holds together 
in its intellectual embrace, a certain number of other 
wdl-dcfincd abstractions, without any immediate lefier- 
ence to the objective reality of the things they denote. 
The very same word may express, as circumstances 
require, either an idea, or a concept. In &ct, it would 
not be fur wrong to define the concept, as bemg a 
generalized idea, viewed, iimply, in reference to the more 
particular ideas that are imoohed m it.* 

From the nature of the concept flow, immediately, 
all the laws of thouglU, as exhibited in the science of 
formal logic By the laws of thought we mean the 
common forms which our judgments assume, inde- 
pendently of the subject about which we are thinking. 
The regions of intuition and of representative ideas are 
not pervaded, logically speaking, by laws of an absohUe 
character. Much here depends upon the constitution 
of the mind, and the circumstances in which it has 
been placed. ^Once, however, project these images out 
of ourselves-— objectify them— embody them in terms, 
which are adequately defined by their relation to other 
terms, and the whole becomes subject to fixed laws, 

* So J. H. Fichte. Fine AllgemeinTontellung mil dem 
BewuMtsein, und der Beziehung auf ein in ihm befiMtet 
Besonderc, hcistt dor BcgrifT— eoneipp^. 

He addi, in the next page (I know not with what accuracy), 
that it was Hegel who first gave this distinctive view of the 
nature of the concept, at opposed to a general representation.-* 
OrunJsS^ Bum SyUems der PhUoioplUs. Part L, 8.65. 
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wliich the mind, by virtue of it« very constitution, and 
on pain of denying its own work, must look upon as 
fUobtie and irrefinyable. 

To see how such laws necessarily flow from the 
nature of the concept, we have only to consider, that 
every logical term is thought^ by us, only as containing 
a certain number of other terms under it. Each term, 
therefore, looked at apart from actual experience, must 
be reckoned as a sign standing in a given quantitive 
relation to other signs. Thus, if we take A, as repre- 
senting one logical term, we may suppose it to com- 
prehend under it B, C, and D ; which would give the 
three propositions: all B is A, all C is A, and all D 
is A.* 

If we proceed in the same way with B, C, and D, 
marking down certain other signs respectively com- 
prehended by them, — then we should have a more 
complicated process of calculation, to determine the 
precise relation of any given sign to any other. In- 
crease the signs still more, and employ terms of every 
degree of extension, some containing imdcr them only 
individuals — some species — some genera, and so forth, 
and the problem again becomes just so much the more 
difficult. 

Now logical thinking is simply a process of calcula- 
tion like this-— only employing words as our ciphers.f 

* Or to iiBe the language of Mr. Mill, A connotes B and C. 
t See an admirable tract of M. Laromigui^re, entitled, " Bis- 
court sur la langue du raiaonnement, i Toccaaion de la langue 
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Language gives us the signs resdy formed— «nd has 
determined, by the concurrent powers of human 
thought and experience, where they should each stand 
in the order of generalization. This done, the material 
of logical thinking lies ready before us. All we have 
to do is to calculate, numencaUy, the various rdationa 
we may require to know, as existing between the dif- 
ferent terms that language supplies. The laws of this 
arithmetic are embodied, partly at least, in the sdenoe 
of logic ; — ^but all those laws, however expanded, will be 
found to be simply deductions from the single fSict first 
indicated, that the concept, outwardly erpretsed, is a 
term, whose whole signification is determined by the 
other terms, which it numerically involves. Hence the 
nature of the proposition ; — ^hence the laws of ''oppo- 
sition'' and ''conversion;'' and hence all the rules 
of ths syllogism itself.* Into these we do not enter, 

des calcult de Condniac.** Also, *' Mathematical Analjiia of 
Logic, being an Ktsay towards a Calculus of Deductive Reasoa- 
ing," by Professor Boole, of Cork. Tlicsc latter researches pro- 
mise to be one of the most fruitful of modem contributions to 
the science of logic ; and if fully carried out by the author (as 
we understand it is to be), to the science of metaphysics as welL 
* The following are Professor Boole's six canons, which 
stand at the commencement of the article published by him in 
the " Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal :" — 

1. That the business of logic is with the relations of classes, 
and with the modes in which the mind contemplates thoss rela- 
tions. 

2. That antecedently to our recognition of the existence of 
propositions, there are laws, to which the conception of a daaa 
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as they bdong to the science of logic, and not to 
psychology. 

We are now in a position to determine^ with some 
degree of certainty, what is the precise use of the 
understanding in the whole scheme of the human 
Acuities. The great function which the understanding 
fulfils, is, to bring the mmd to a fixed point in tJie pro» 
ctu of its intellectual productivity. With the operations 
which organically precede it, this is not the case. In 
the sphere of intuition, for example, the mind looks 
into a depth of idea, which it cannot fathom. Glimpses 
of truths perpetually arise, which strike the imagina- 
tion, and move the feelings. But, with all this, the 
object is not completely discerned ; and the light, with 

is iabject« — laws which are dependent upon the constitution of 
the intellect, and which determine the character and form of 
the reasoning process. 

3. That those laws are capable of mathematical exprcssioUi 
and that they constitute the basis of an intcrpretablc calculus. 

4. That those laws arc furthermore such, that all equations 
that are formed in subjection to them, even though expressed 
under functional signs, admit of perfect solution, so that every 
problem in logic can be solved by reference to a general 
theorem, 

6. That the forms under which propositions are actually 
exhibited, in accordance with the principles of this calculus, 
are analogous to those of a philosophical language. 

6. That, although the symbols of the calculus do not depend 
for their interpretation uppn the idea of quantity, they never- 
theless, in their particular application to syllogism, conduct us 
the quantitatiTe condition of inference. 
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wbich it is to be viewed^ oontinoslly waverty some- 
times being bright and animstingi sometimes dim and 
mysterious. In the sphere of memory and imagina- 
tion some advance ii made towards fixedness of idea; 
but still that fi3ccdness ii not attained. There are, aa 
yet, dements of numberless representations mingling 
together, in the mind ; — so that we ean never be sure 
of reproducing or recovering the same precise image. 
The process of intellectual productivity might thus go 
on ad infinitum^ — ^lights and shades, might be perpetually 
added or interchanged, and the representation never 
attain any clear and definite proportions. Here, then^ 
the understanding comes into play. The inward 
image having been objectified and fixed by a sign, 
the understanding dravrs a limit all round it, defines 
its exact quantity and quality ; — its extension and couk 
prehension ; —and thus brings the productive effort of 
the intellect to a clear and well-defined result* 

* Dcr Vcrstand sprach seine Producto in Siitzen aus; 9Hst 
also f est, gonx wic das ihm verwandte Gcdachtniss sie fest kiell, 
Dicse Festigkeit, welche die Gcbildc dcs Vcrstondes auszcichnet, 
vrodurch sie Stand holtcn, dicse gicbt ihm den Charakter der 
Bestinunthcit und Klarheit, die aller Verschwommenheit 
entgcgensetzt ist. Auf dcr anderen Seitc, wird gerade durch 
dicse Festigkeit das vom Verstand Gedachte, sogleich eine 
Schranke Air ihn, welche den Fluss dcs Denkcns bemmt, und 
an wclcho dieses als an ein Hemmniss ansUiest— JSircbnanii. 
Pii/choloffuche Bne/e, p. 307. 

** The understanding, as we iaw, uttered its productions in 
uniencci ; it 9$ti them/oit, therefore, exactly as the recoUection 

L 
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In doing thisj it attains great distinctness, on the 
one hand, while it limits the range of thought on the 
other. In the r^on of the understanding every thing, 
in fact, is sacrificed to clearness of definition. It mat- 
ters not how little our real knowledge of a thing may 
he ; the moment it reaches this sphere we must treat 
it as though our knowledge were perfect. We must 
declare it to contain certain definite characteristic 
attributes, and proceed as though the whole essence of 
the thing were ooncentrated there. 

The form in which the understanding utters itself is, 

that of the proposition ; and the assertion it mokes is 

equally positive tn form, whether the matter be per* 

fectly investigated, or not. iVs, however, the essence 

of the proposition . consists merely in affirming a less 

general term to be included in a more general one, it is 

dear that there is no new discovery made by it, nor any 

real addition to our experimental acquaintance with the 

matter on hand. There is simply a limitation of tlic 

thought, a distribution of the knowledge^ already 

gained, into a scries of terms, and a method adopted 

for retaining the proper subordination of one term to 

another. 

held them fait. This iixcdncM, vhich distinguishes the pro- 
ducts of the understanding, and by which they attain a standi 
gives to it that character of definitivencss and clearness, which 
is opposed to oU fluctuation. On the other side, that which is 
thought by the understanding becomes, by this very fixedness, 
a limitation to it, which bounds the flow of thought — and on 
which thought itself strikes as upon an impassable barrier." 
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It U highly important for ut to keep the real nature 
of tlic proposition dearly before us, inasmuch as 
exactly the same error which is so fruitful of misunder- 
standing in the case of wards, is still more liable to 
lend us astray in the case of propositions. I mean the 
error of supposing them necessarily to possess one uni- 
form and unalterable meaning, which attaches to them- 
independently of indindual experience. In the employ- 
ment of a word, it is natural for us to consider what 
the real meaning is, and whether we have grasped that 
meaning aright ; but in employing a proposition the 
mind is apt to be concentrated on the affirmation, 
while it neglects to consider how far it confronts an 
adequate idea under each of the terms. 

The error we are now describing clings with remark- 
able tenacity to thoAC who either wish to gain^ or 
suppose that they have gained, an absolute expression 
of truth. Having arrived at certain propositions, 
wliich appear to them impregnable, they suppose that 
these propositions must have the same precise meaning 
to all other minds, and retain it throughout all ages 
of the world. They forget that the process by which 
such affirmations arc arrived at, is based fundamentally 
upon our actual experiences ; and that in case the ex- 
periences of other minds are incommensurate with our 
own, through a difierence either in their circumstancesj 
in their organization, or in their whole historical deve- 
lopment, the terms generalized from them will \'axy 
also in force^ and the propositions themselves eonse* 
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quently eonUin a very different kind, and a veiy 
different amount of tignification. 

The neglect of these considerations leads to two 
■cries of evils. It leads, first, to the habit of clinging 
to words and phrases, as though the living soul of 
truth itself depended upon them, and would perish by 
their abandonment. Hence the eager contention we 
often witness for mere forms and dogmas, the 
trust which is placed in the bare profession of them ; 
and the delusion naturally following, that a man's posi- 
tion in the eye of truth depends on his retention 
of certain verbal propositions, and not upon the actual 
development of his inward life. 

Hie other evil which arises from the above-mentioned 
error is the encouragement it gives to a sophistical and 
casuistic spirit, one that makes rectitude depend upon 
logical inferences, not upon uprightness of mind, 
and becomes satisfied if the letter of the law is not 
transgressed, however men may crush and wound the 
spirit. Only admit that propositions can have one 
abiolute meaning, and the keenness of the reasoning 
faculty will soon develop a series of conclusions from it, 
which will all be regarded, on the faith, of logic, as 
eternally valid, and appealed to as being perfect tests 
of rectitude and truth. Nay, what is more, dialectical 
skill will be sure to get the meamng out of it, which is 
most wanted, by a series of tortured inferences, that in 
form look perfectly correct. This spirit of casuistry is 
termed in the legal vocabulary of Germany, '^ RoJm^ 
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lisiik,'" ue., a twisting, tortaring and wringmg of 
words and phrases, in order to bring out of them 
a given conclusion, without apparently viokting the 
Uws of logic. The results are — a notion that moral 
right will be secured by avoiding logical error, — a 
blindness to the eternal distinction which exists be- 
twccn a consecutive use of terms, and a moral r^ard 
for truth itself, — and a consequent demoralization of the 
whole man. 

The proposition, we should never forget, cannot be 
an absolute expression, nor a primary source of truth. 
Its real ser>'ice is explicUness. It gives us no concrete 
elements of knowledge; but when such elements are 
once obtained, it enables us to distribute our knowledge 
aright, to Unk together facts and phenomena before 
lying isolated in the mind's experience, to hold our 
ideas in correct subordination the one to the other, 
and thus give to the whole sum of them a logical and 
sptcmatic value. 

The same priuclple, in fine, applies to the syllogism, 
which is only a more developed form of the proposition ; 
and, consequently, to a whole series either of propoai* 
tions or syllogisms. In no case are they, taken alone, 
instruments of actual discovery, nor can they, under 
any circumstances, add directly to our fundamental in* 
tuitions. All they do is — to assist us in arranging them, 
when generalized and named, into due subordination ; 
and then to fill up with fresh affirmations and detailed 
truths the knowledge virtually contained in those 
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general expiessions in which we have embodied the 
mass of our living experience. 

Of this natuity for example^ is the value of deductive 
reasoning in the positive sciences ; where everything is 
based originally upon the primaiy perceptions^ and 
where it becomes a matter of the utmost importance to 
draw out into detail all the multiplicity of propositions 
which are included virtually in the actual data. 

Wherever a system of philosophy, however, is at- 
tempted to be constructed, irrespective of all intuition, 
its sole refuge is to fall back upon words, and to occupy 
itself with the forms of thought, which have become 
spontaneously embodied in the interior structure of lan- 
guage. Such is, in fact, to a great esAjcoi the nature 
of the H^elian and some other abstract philosophies 
in Germany. Words alone constitute their real subject- 
matter ; and the dialectical skill thrown into them con- 
sists in seizing upon the forms of thought embodied in 
language, and moulding them into a system, which 
appears to map out the entire province of human 
truth. 

Philosophy of this character is nothing more than a 
subtle species of logic, and logic is nothing more than a 
profounder kind of general Grammar, which grasps the 
more abstract attributes of language, as the instrument 
of thought, and leaves out its more specific character- /j 

istics. We do not, on this account, deny to such systems 4 

a vciy considerable amoimt of value and merit, in bring- I? 

ing out, through the medium of language, into plainer ( j 
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terms, the interior, structure of human thought ; but 
we are none the less convinced of the delusion under 
which we should labour were we to imagine these 
dialectical processes to be the perfect representations 
of the real nature of things themselves. 

As all thought, therefore, is primarily involved in 
immediate experience, we come back to this, even after 
the highest dialectical flights, as the real starting point. 
All truth has its germ in the livinff individual. Take 
away this first term, and the rest will be merely an 
empty abstraction. 

Here, then, we close our investigation of the/onnal 

, side of the phenomena of thought; and must proceed 

next to see how these phenomena pass over to those 

higher modes of thinking which are included under 

the term Reason. 



n.— REASOX. 

Looking back upon the progress of the human 
intelligence, along the course wc have already traced, 
we find, succeeding to the primary impulses of sensa- 
tion, three fundamental forms of intellectual activity: 
namely, intuition, representation, and logical thinking. 
In all three the mind is active, — but active in a veiy 
different manner and degree. In the first case, the 
mental activity is roused by the actual presence of 
some phenomenal object out of itself with which the 
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aoul is brought £iee to fsoe, and which it interprets by 
the corrrsponding stmctnre of its own inward nature. 
In the second case, oar mental activity is employed in 
forming images, tfUr the rtaliiy as given in experience ; 
images which may remain as objects of contemplation 
when that reality is no longer present In the third 
case the mind's activity becomes wholly independent 
of the sensible world, and is employed in fixing our 
generalized ideas into determinate thoughts or a£Snn- 
ations. 

The object of the first process, accordingly, is a 
pruaU concrete phenomenon ; the object of the second, 
is a mental representation more or less generalized; 
the object of the third, is an abstract relation, couched 
in the form of a universal truth. 

Thus, to take an example, Socrates was to his con- 
tttnporarieSy primarily, an object of perception or intu- 
ition. This, however, as a mental fact, can no longer 
exist. The object and the intuition are alike passed 
away. Socrates, however, was more than a mere object 
of sense: he was an Athenian; a man of learning, 
a moralist, a philosopher. His contemporaries, from 
what they saw of these qualities, could form, mentally, 
a general idea of the individual ; and out of the mate- 
rials they have left behind, we can form an idea of him 
also ; an idea which we now fix, and represent as they 
did, by the word Socrates. But, thirdly, we may go 
a step further, and say, Socrates was a man. Here, it 
is evident, we stand upon the same level, in reference 
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to our judgment, as did his contemporaries. We 
have stripped away all the minor characteristics which 
went to make up the individual, and now concentrat 
our mind upon the one abstract truth, which tells us, 
in the language of a universal affirmation, what 
Socrates was. Here, then, we see the essential mark 
of a thought, in contradistinction to a perception, or an 
idea.* 

We have, thus, two extremes lying at either end of 
our mental development, as we have traced it, up to 
this point, and both giving an incomplete result* In 
intuition, the mind, in place of exercising any free 
activity, abandons itself to the subjective influence 
of the moment, and lives in it unconsciously, as 
an immediate experience. In the logical understand- 
ing, on the contrary, the mind is so occupied in the 
construction and contemplation of defined forms of 
thought, that it loses sight of the matter, and moves in 
a world of pure abstractions and relations. 

We see at once, that this last cannot bo the end of 
human knowledge : that if we possess a mental struc- 
ture, fitted to be an instrument of real research ; if, in the 
early stages of our existence, we unconsciously develop 
the higher laws of its intellectual being ; if we frame 
spontaneously, in accordance with these laws, an organ 
of expression, into which we can translate all the results 
of our mental experience, we are not to rest in mere 

* These distinctions will be found admirably drawn out and 
applied in Daub's <* Prolegomena sur Dogmatik," % 31. 

. L 8 
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ounclvct. Thus, we first view the woild as sliadowcd 
forth in our interior eonsciousness, and then we project 
that shadow out of eonsciousness, until, by means of 
language, we create a new ohjectite world, in which 
the inward experience can be contemplated, as though 
it were an outward reality. 

In the former case, we arc so mersed in the object, 
that no distinct view of it can exist, beyond a vivid 
impression of something, undefined indeed, but in- 
tensely real. In the latter case, the mind itself has 
had 80 much to do with the creation of its object, that 
the connexion of that object with the real world is not 
unfrequently lost ; so that we occupy ourselves, at length, 
only with the forms, which ought to be filled with it. 
Tims, first of all, the imiverse is contemplated without 
any accompanying consciousness of mind, as the sub- 
ject; then, next, our own mental images arc eon* 
tcniplatcd as though they were equivalent to the 
universe. Tiie result in both cases is equally incom- 
plete, and a further development of our intellectiial 
being is manifestly necessary in order to unite the 
results of both these previous efforts into a higher and 
more perfect unity. Let us consider in what way this 
development takes place. 

The mind, now become perfectly free in its intel- 
lectual activity, looks back upon all the other processes 
of knowledge through which it has passed with a 
comprehensive and penetrating glance. It can either 
bring over the direct knowledge, which it has gained 
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by means of its intuitions, into tlie ibnns of the under- 
standing; or, on tlie other hand, it can begin with 
accepting the forms of the understanding as valid for 
all truth, and then seek voluntarily to fill them out 
with real concrete experience. In this way we come to » 

view mind and nature, as being, at the root, counter" i 

■ 

parU of each other; and proceeding upon this tacit 
assumption, we use all the power of generalization we 
have acquired by the understanding, to strip away 
what is merely temporary, in the multiplicity of our 
dafly experiences, and to retain that which bean upon 
it the marks of a universal truth, valid alike in the 
sphere of nature and in the region of thought. 

The knowledge thus gained will be manifestly higher 
in the scale of human development, than that either of 
perception or of understanding. It contains the 
reality of the one, the ideality of the other; the dqith 
of the one, the distinctness of the other ; it gathers 
up, in fine, all the fruits of our entire mental liii tor)% 
and combines them into a new and 8U{)cnor unity of 
knowledge, which, when duly carried out, we dot ignatc 
by the term science- The knowledge thus gained 
takes its initiative indeed from the intuitive faculty, 
and uses, in addition, all the forms of the under- 
standing ; it possesses, in fact, no element which is not 
really contained in these two ; only now, by the com- 
plete blending of them together, wc bring a distinct 
reality into our thoughts which they never possessed 
before. The sphere of mere abstractions is passed by. 
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and wc only nte tlieir results to grasp concrete tnitli, 
in a univertal form.'^ 

The proper function of reason^ thcn^ is to create 
knowledge^ which shall be at once real and URwertal ; 
ue,, to create science. Understanding alone can never 
do this. It can analyse, distinguish^ form concepts, 
construct propositions, weave them into arguments, 
perform, in a word, toky formal process within the data 
furnished to it. But it can never go beyond the 
barrien of its oviii definitions; it cannot rcconstroct 
what it has separated; it cannot combine the matter 
and the form in our conceptions; nor can it ever 
embrace the idea of there being a real wuijf in the 
whole superstructure of human knowledge. 

Truth, therefore, so long as it is confined within the 
limits of logical definitions, is necessarily unctmnecied 
as well as incomplete. Wlxea we grasp a truth by the 
power of reason, on the other hand, it implies far more 
than the attainment of a bare definition of it. It 
implies that we have penetrated to its very centre; 
that we can trace its pedigree in the world both of 
matter and form ; that we can regard it as one link in 
a connected chain, of which wc are able to tell the 
antecedents, und foretell the consequents; that we can 
recognise it, in fine, as a particular manifestation of 
some great and universal law, the operation of which 
we have learned to comprehend and apply. 

* See J. H. Fichto's •* Orundsiige turn S>'steine der PhUo- 
iophie * first part, { 153. 
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to the acceptance of those phenomena^ without doubt 
or criticism. 

Ob8er\'ation, in this sense of the term, ranges just 
one step above classification. Classification is purely 
the work of the understanding (whether spontaneous 
or not), and does not inyolve in it, viewed alone, any 
scientific element at all. 

Such^ for example, is the ease in the departments 
of natural history, technical botany, and all other 
branches of knowledge, which stand upon the same 
platfonn with them. The only real mental exercise 
contained in these departments of thought, is that of 
putting the given phenomena into such order, that 
their abstract qualities are properly tabulated, and 
grouped together for tlie convenience of reference, into 
genera and species. The whole process depends entirely 
upon formal generalizations and abstractions; there 
is no attempt to show that these abstractions have any 
concrete foundation in reality ; no attempt to grasp the 
law of nature under which they exist. If we compare 
scientific botany with mere descriptive we at once see 
the dificrencc. The generalizations, in the latter ease, 
are real, not artificial; they follow the movements of 
nature herself, not the mere arbitrary abstractiona 
of the human mind.* 

• Mr. Dove, in the " Theory of Human Progression," has 
shown very clearly what the elements of every scienoe must be. 
Starting from a f^ven subject-matter, which he terms the funda- 
mental nowi-^ubtiatuice, we have three progressive operations i 
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Clmssificatiou, accordingly, even when applied to 
real objects, does not come, properly speaking, under the 
denomination of science, bat is only a preparation for it. 
Science always implies that we penetrate beyond the 
particular £icts; that we gain some insight, however 
imperfect, into the mode of their operations; that we 
either tell, or endeavour to tell, in any given case, how 
they have been produced, and under what circum- 
stances they will be produced again. 

To observe scientifically, means simply that, we 
watch phenomena in order to trace the law which 
underlies them. Thus we see bodies falling to the 
earth, and at length discover the relation existing 
between the time and the velocity of their motion. 
Once brought within the law of forces, we can assign the 
precise circumstances of such phenomena, in any future 
case. We observe, in like manner, the phenomena 
of crystallization, and discover the exact angle which 
the crj'stals, in different substances, strive to assume. 

Itt, the nomenclature and description of the objects investi- 
gated. 2dlyy a proper classification of those objects; and, 
3dly, an inference respecting their functions, or laws of opera- 
tion. The first corresponds to the terms of the question ; the 
second to the propositions ; tlio third to the reasoning, or syllo- 
gistic process. These three elements arc necessary before 
science con fztst ; so that we may have any amount of mere 
description, or of mere classification, but can have no science of 
observationf before we begin to reason upon the data, and ex- 
plain the functional laws under which they operate. (See 
** Theory of Human Progression," chapter iL} 
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TTe trace the passage, once more, of a ray of light 
through a transparent medium, or watch it as ii is 
reflected from a smooth surface, and find out the defi- 
nite bvs of refraction and reflection. In all these 
cases we perform an intellectual operation quite dif* 
fcrent from a mere abstract dassification. We grasp, 
in fact, a general truth in a perfectly concrete form ; 
we comprehend what is the abiding reality embosomed 
in each fleeting phencnnenon; we eombine all which 
perception can give. us, with the highest abstraction of 
the understanding; and thus reach a species of know* 
ledge far superior to either. 

The fact, moreover, which gives the peculiar xest 
and interest to investigations of this kind is, that these 
bws of nature which we ore engaged in observing arc, 
at the same time, the laws of reason. The geometry 
and mechanics which are procticaUy applied in the 
works of nature are precisely the same as those which 
reason perceives as necessary truth ; so that in scientific 
obsenation, wc arc really viewing the laws of our own 
reason, operating around us in the objective world. 
This it was which created the excitement of Archimedes, 
when he shouted the invention of the hydrostatic 
paradox; this which moved the soul of Kepler, when 
seeing the planets obeying the order which his reason 
had gradually marked out for them, he exclaimed, '^ O 
God, I think thy thoughu after thee I''* 

* ** Experience,* lays Erdmann, ** it incorrectly opposed to 
reason and thought, inaimuch as it is really the first setualiza- 
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From these illustrations it will be evident that 
scientific obsenration, with the deductions which flow 
from it, gives us precisely that kind of knowledge 
which we have assigned to the reason, only in its 
primaiy form. Wherever we can trace the universal 
in the particular, the abiding in the transient, the law 
in the exemplar, there we have human reason perform- 
ing its proper function ; weaving together both dements 
of knowledge— the real and the ideal; and taking* 
the first step towards the ultimate consciousness of 
their perfect identity, in a universe which is throughout 
one vast dominion of reason itself. 

The function of reason is still more plainly visible, 
if we pass from mere observation to experimcnL Thci*e 
is a rational law which, more or less consciously, 

tion of resion and of free thought. What it it that the ohscr\*cr 

does ? He seeks for a law in the things obscnrcd. He seeks, 

and, therefore, pre-«upposcs it; nay, he is so certain of its 

existence, that he ncTcr rests till he has found it. He seeks a 

law ; but tht$ law, inrhat is it ? If you ask the observer, he 

will generally tell you that law is that which shows itself in all, 

or in the majority of instances. This answer has always been 

to me a proof that empirical observers, if you speak to them of 

their doings, always give themselves pains to make tliem appear 

more insignificant than they really ore ; many having gone so 

far as to call tliemselves mere mirrors of the outward fact. If 

you consider the observer more accurately, you will find that f i, 

his practice is contradictory to his profession. The number 

of instances is, in truth, of no consequence to him, but only the |{; 

fact that he has discovered reason in the object of his research." I jj 

*< Psychologische Briefe," p. 322. 
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govcrxu all the procedure of poeitive science. What 
is it that the investigator is seeking amongst the 
multipUcity of facts which are pasung almost unheeded 
under his obscr\'ation f He is not seeking mere uneon* 
neeted phenomena^ but, as we said, some intelligible law ; 
some mark of reason, which shall bind all the pheno- 
mena together under one governing conception* He 
traces out, for example, final causes — adaptations of 
means to ends — modes of operation penetrable to 
thought, which he knows universally to pervade what 
would otherwise be dead and lifeless nature. To lay 
bare these laws he endeavours to surprise nature in her 
secret operations, removes all the more gross and 
meaningless elements which prevent him from disoem- 
ing the working of universal principles, and con- 
trives means for watching their progress with accuracy 
and forethought. Such is the nature, psychologically 
speaking, of experimental science; a process in which 
the mind, foreseeing that there must be intelligible 
laws at work, first reads them dimly within itself, and 
then seeks to recognise them objectively in nature. 

Hypothesis is but an extension of the same mental 
process. In experiment we have only a faint percep- 
tion of some general laws of reason, and strive to make 
it more clear, by producing a combination of circum- 
stances, in which their existence and effects in nature 
may be realised with perfect distinctness. In forming 
an hypothesis, on the other hand, we strive to read, 
definitively, by the light of reason (aided by all the 
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experience alretdy acquired) what the precise law 
actualljf it, b^ore we have sufficient data either to prove, 
or verify ii. It proceeds upon the tuppoeition, that 
oar minda contain inqtUeitly all the rational principles 
which operate in the world around us; but that we 
have not yet traced the harmony existing between 
them, in all its applications and details. That har- 
mony, in hd, cannot be traced and verified before 
we have gained a complete body of real experience. 
In default of such experience, we must make the best 
comparison we can between the conceptions of reason, 
and the facts themselves, until, by a series of tentative 
ettortB, we can trace the one as being but the embodi- 
ments and individual exemplars of the other. 

Thus, in observation, in experiment, in hypothesis, 
and in all the details of empirical science, we have 
reason, as it exists m the mind, seeking to recognise 
itself as it exists in the world. To do this, the validity 
of our sense-perceptions is taken for granted, — the 
forms of the understanding are employed as psycho- 
logical facts, which we may employ without hesitation 
or reserve; and by a combination of both we rise to a 
point, in the development of intelligence, where the 
concrete and the abstract are combined so as to form 
knowledge in the higher sense of the word, — knowledge, 
that is, by which we can comprehend the individual 
phenomenon as the direct result of a general law.* 

* There ii another product, which we ought, perhaps, to have 
noticed ss belonging to reason in its more primary form, that, 
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Second Step. — ^Beflexion. 

In empirical olMenntion, as we have just shown, 
the mind accepts the fads of perception, and the 
forwu of the understanding, as data, which can neither 
be doubted nor ezphiined* As the reason, howerer, 
proceeds onwards in its development, and attains 
to a higher degree of independent action, it refuses to 
accept blindly the intimations of sense, and gets an 
indistinct idea, that they may possibly be unreliable, if 
not delusive. The course through which it has come 
to this nascent conviction is, by looking witJdm, and 

namely t which is termed in philosophy dogwuitism. In empiricism , 
we accept the phenomena of the outward worid just ss they ap-> 
pear, and found a system of general truths upon them. In dogma* 
tism we accept the phenomena of the imtiMurd world in the same 
popular aspect, and found a whole system of philosophic truth 
upon the ideas, which we find already existing there. It is this 
process, more immediately than the other, to which the term eriti* 
cism is opposed. Criticism does not admit the validity of any of 
our internal phenomena until it has subjected them to the closest 
analysis, as reflection does not admit the validity of outward 
appearances, except upon a similar investigation instituted by 
the BEA80X. Kant defines dogmatism. Die Anmassung mit 
einer reinen Erkenntniss aus Begrifien (dJL, philosophischen), 
nach Principien, so wie sie die Vemunit Uingst in Gebrauch 
hat, ohne Erkundigung der Art und des Rechts, womit sie 
dazu gelangt ist, allein fortzukommen— 

** The presumption that we are able to attain to a pure know- 
ledge based on ideas, according to principles which the reason 
has long had in use, without any inquiry into the mmmer or 
into the rights by which it has attained them."— iSm MdUtCe 
Cyelapaditehsi WSrterbueh m loco. 
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questioning itself as to the nature and validity of its 
own intelleetual operations — a process, which is cor- 
rectly designated by the term reflexion. 

The facty that a great portion, out of the whole mass 
of humanity, never rise distinctly to the stand-point of 
reflexion, is no proof that it is not an essential and 
universal tendency of the human mind. Historically 
speaking, we find, that human thought having advanced 
to a certain point, alwayt begins to turn inwardly upon 
itself, — ^to watch its own processes, — and to question 
the objective validity of its own spontaneous utter- 
ances. The earliest oriental philosophies show, that, 
even in the most distant ages, the thoughtful of man- 
kind had begun to look beneath the surface of pheno- 
mena, as the faculties firtt present them, and to 
interrogate themselves as to the reality which they 
cover and conceal. 

In the early Greek philosophy we can trace most 
distinctly the same reflective process (first in the 
Pythagorean school, and then in the Eleatic) down to 
the time of the Sophists, when the most complete 
speculative questioning had established itself with 
regard to all experimental knowledge in the minds of 
those who ruled the intellect of Athens. And from that 
time to the present, the same results have never been want- 
ing whenever thought has broken loose from the bands 
of mere authority, and asserted its own independence. 

Thus fact and theory both combine to show us, that 
the primary effect of refiection is icepticism; and that 
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this it an inevitable phase, through which the reason 
has to pass in its progress towards perfect froedom and 
independence.* Scepticism, in its normal appearanoey 
is simply a suspension of mind between two different 
bases of conviction respecting human knowledge. The 
mind, which has trusted implicitly to the data which 
present themselves spontaneously to its attention, — 
whether by means of the senses, or by verbal tradi* 
tion, or through any other medium, cannot divest 
itself of this trust all at once. 'While the reflective 
faculty, on the one hand, impels it forward to seek a 
deeper foundation for truth, — the power of old associa- 
tion prevents it firom leaving its former moorings, except 
by very imperceptible d^roes. The period of mental 
experience, accordingly, which intervenes between ifit- 
trust in the old foundation, and the dear discovciy of 
the new, must necessarily be, to a certain extent, a 
period of tcepticitm; — a period in which the mind, 
whatever it may hold respecting the passUnlittf of 
human knowledge, feels no sure confidence in its 
aciuality. All transition periods, accordingly, in the 
mental development, whether of an individual or of a 
people, are of necessity marked by a straiuf sceptical 
bias, — which, like an epidemic, destroys the life of 

* Nowhere hat this been more eloquently shown than in M. 
Cousin's ** Cours d'Histoire de la Philosophie/' Lei^ IV. to 

xn. 

See also, *^Der idcalistisch-rcalistische Proxass des Be* 
wuMtseins," by Dr. J. KieM}L (Wurxburg, 1852.) 
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many, while it is preparing a, higher organic condition 
for the rest. 

Scepticism, however, is a condition in which no man 
can wiUingly rest. The power of reflexion, impelled by 
all our natural instincts after truth, soon gets beyond 
even the temponuy necessity of unbelief, and sets to 
work upon the more pleasing office of reconstruction. 
The old phenomenal foundation being relinquished, we 
begin, ere long, to catch a distant view of some deeper 
principle, to which reason, in its demand for solid 
evidence, may have recourse. This principle, however, 
can only be verified by a thorough research into the 
whole process of cognition, — an analysis of its various 
dements,— and of the methods by which it seeks to 
accomplish its proposed results. Until this is done, 
we are not assured how far our knowledge can safely 
ertend, what lies within the sphere of the faculties, and 
what without; or how much of the final result we 
must attribute to the objective material^ and how much 
to the subjective form. This process has been desig- 
nated in the history of philosophy by the title of 
"CriticUra.'' 

The two most illustrious examples of human reason, 
in its critical phase, are Locke in our own country, and 
Kant in Germany. Both of them came after a period 
of contest and scepticism, in which the human mind 
was beginning to doubt of the certainty of truth alto- 
gether ; both, therefore, started with a speculative dis- 
trust of all knowledge, as it then existed; both proposed 
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a critical inquiry into the nature and methods, of the 
human understanding; and both ended by defining 
the principles, on which a new superstructure of scien- 
tific truth might be erected* That Locke's philosophy 
made a prodigiouM $iep in the right eomprdiension of 
the ground-principles of human knowledge, few, even 
of his opponents, can justly deny : and that Kant, by 
his searching criticism into the whole sphere of human 
cognition, made another stq> equally in advance, is like- 
wise admitted, as far as I am aware, by every one who 
has taken the pains to follow that criticism sncoessivdy 
through all its stages to its ultimate conclusions. The 
light he cast upon the combination of the matter of 
our knowledge with the necessary forms of thought; 
the view he gave of the co-operation of the objeetive 
factor in all our conceptions, with the subjective; the 
manner in which he elucidated the regulative principles 
of reason, and marked off the proper boundaries of 
truth — ^all remain a lasting service to man, a xriffia €i^ 
<i€i, which nothing but the most penetrating genius 
could have afforded.* 

* There it a very prevalent opinloD in this country that the 
writings of Kant are obscure and mystieaL This opinion. 
I am bold to say, is wholly due either to the entire want of 
philoiophical culture in the minds of popular writers who 
undertake to sit in judgment upon him ; or to a positive ignor- 
ance of the meaning of the terms he employs. No one, I. 
believe, who has taken the most moderate pains to read the 
works of this greatest of modem critics m/s^tfit/y, will hesiute 

U 
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In bringing forward theac two instances, I am not 
forgetting that we have now to do with psycliologi/, 
and not at all with metaphysical systems. My object 
in doing so is simply to give the most striking 
examples which history presents of reason in the 
reflective character. The efforts of these two great 
and penetrating minds to look beneath the phenomena 
of onr ideas, and the utterances of their age upon 
them — ^to test the truth of what is popularly termed 
common sense and common opinion — to strip words of 
their outer gmse, and enter into their real meaning — 
to define the powers and the extent of the human 
faculties, — all alike show, m the mott interne form, 
what are the problems with which every individual 
mind has to struggle for itself in some form or another, 
when the reason within has once ceased to rest 
with entire satisfaction upon its first traditionary con- 
victions. 

The power of reflection, having thus performed the 
task of verifying the validity and criticizing the range 

to agree with me In affirming that a more clear, steady, pene- 
trating, dispassionate unmysUcal mind, is not to bo found in 
the whole circle of modem literature. His style is incomparably 
more lucid than that of Locke ; — ^his use of terms far'more defined , 
and his meaning grasped, on the whole, by a less stretch of 
thought. All he demands (which is surely not very unreason- 
able) is, that you shall learn the force of his terms, at starting, 
and then keep to their proper meaning throughout 
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of the intellectual fSicaltiei, next applict the pxineiples 
it has brought to light in order to investigate anew the 
\'arious departments of objective truth. 

The departments to which the reflective power is 
thus applied may be classified under three heads. 
First, the region of existence, or the tme, in whidi 
the intelligence is the leading £iculty that comes into 
play. Secondly, the region of duty or the good, in 
which the will takes the predominant place. And thirdly, 
the region of order, and harmony, and beauty, in 
which the feelings are brought principally into exerciae. 
Of these departments that of existence, particularly 
in relation to the material universe, occupies the 
foremost hmk, as comprehending the phenomena 
which most naturally invite and almost demand 
research. With the light now shed upon the intel- 
lectual faculties, we do not, on the one hand, accept 
all the phenomena of sensation as wholly inex- 
plicable facts, nor, on the other hand, do we despair 
of arriving at further truth concerning them. We 
first look to the whole process, by which the primary 
impulses made by the world without upon the nervous 
system become converted into perceptions and ideas, 
until, thus transformed, they mingle up with the whole 
mass of human thought. We discover in this way 
that, even when tried by the light of the severest 
criticism, we are undoubtedly conscious of a eor^ici 
between the world and the soul — ^between the forces of 

M 2 
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the one and the faculties of the other, — and that, when 
conatnied by the power of reaton, all our perceptions 
are found to be revebtions of the very laws of nature, 
which in this way become penetrable to human 
thought. Starting from this truth, we begin to study 
nature herself under a new aspect — ^to comprehend her 
laws not merely as generalizations of material facts, 
but as principles of reason, which hold good indcpend- 
cntly of any particular body of illustrative facts 
whatever — ^principles which we know to be as true in 
every planet and every possible system of the universe 
as they are in our own* 

To enter into any explanation of the philosophy of 
nature, however, is not to our present purpose; we 
merely adduce sufficient to illustrate the power of the 
reflective reason, in affirming principles by which our 
deeper comprehension of nature has to be guided^ 

Not only does reason, however, in its reflective 
character, furnish principles for physical investigation, 
it furnishes also, as we jusi aflirmed, principles 
relatmg to moral action. Unsatisfied >^ith following 
the mere impulses of the mind, with regard to right 
and wrong, it investigates the nature of ethical truth, 
shows where in the whole scheme of our mental powers 
it originates, and develops the laws by which our 
conception of duty is to be regulated. This is termed, 
by Kant, the practical reason; which we need not, 
however, to regard by any means as being gcnerically 
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different from the theoreticil, but simply as tlie power 
of reJUetum applied to the explication of moral pheno- 
mena. 

In the tame way does reflective reason, when applied 
to the manifestation of beauty and sublimity — of order 
and design in the universe^ develop the principles by 
which our judgments are regulated in n^ard to, firsts 
the icsthetical sphere of truth, and then, finally, in 
regard to those teleological ideas on which the fimda* 
mental principles of natural theology are based.* 

All Meie, as well as the above-mentioned subjects, 
lie beyond the reach of mere observation. Reason, 
in its simplest and lowest form, does not grasp them ; 
it requires to be raised to a higher potency before it 
can look beneath the laws of mere phenomena to the 
rational principles in which those phenomena them- 
selves originate. 

Hence it is, that although the human mind contains 
essentially the germs of all these problems, together 

* The development of these reflective judgmenU was that 
aimed at by Kant in his ** Kritik der Urtheilskraft* As the 
Critick of pure reason gave the principles by which the tn^* 
leetual faculties are regulated, as the Critick of the practical 
reason g^vo those relating to the wiU, so this third research 
was intended to develop the principles of judgment involved 
in the higher fUUngi or tentwunU. The three formed alto- 
gether a noble attempt to carry the principle of criticism into 
every department of the human mind, and every sphere of 
human truth. 
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with every possible solution of them; yet it is not 
amongst the mass of mankind (absorbed as they are 
in every-day life) that the power of reflection comes 
praminenify to view. All, indeed, who think at all, 
pass in some form through the fated struggle of 
l^umanity with the great problems of nature and 
destiny, though it is comparatively in few cases that 
it ends in the unaided conquest of intellectual satis- 
faction. To all, therefore, who meditate earnestly, 
the necessity of reflection sooner or later will come, at 
all events, in the religious, if not in the philosophic 
form ; thus verifying at first the truth of the proverb, 
that he who increascth knowledge increascth sorrow, 
though that very sorrow is afterwards the portal to a 
higher and a nobler state of satisfaction and peace. 



Third 5/ip.— Speculative Thinking. 

We stand now on the threshold of the very highest 
and most explicit form of the human intelligence — 
that in which thought becomes, both as to its matter 
and form, perfectly free ; in other words, in wliich it is 
influenced by nothing which lies beyond the bounds 
of consciousness itself. The starting point and the 
immediate material of scientific research is widely 
different, according as it takes the form of induction, 
of reflection, or of speculation. In the first case we 
start from outward facts, as given in intuition ; in the 
second case, from ideas or notions, as given in the 
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representative faculty; in the third case, from thoughU 
or concepts given to us by the understanding. Let us 
show this somewhat more explicitly. 

In obsen-ation, induction, experiment, and all the 
other processes of empirical investigation, wc accept 
the data of experience exactly as they preteni them^ 
selves, and try to find what evidences of design and 
intelligence lie within them as the law of their outward 
manifestation. 

In reflection, wc subject these empirical phenomena 
to a criticism which is based upon a deeper knowledge 
of the intellectual faculties, and which, therefore, 
instead of admitting the objective truth of phenomena 
as they present themselves, attempts to decide how 
much of them is owing to the peculiar constitution 
of the perceiving mind, and how much to the outward 
fact. Here, it will be seen, the inmicdiate object of 
reflection is not the outward phenomenon itself, but 
the representations or ideas we form of it, constructed 
partly from the external fact, and partly from the 
nature of the human understanding. 

Lastly, in speculative thinking, we lay aside the 
whole a posteriori clement, and start simply from some 
fundamental thought as it exists in the human con- 
sciousness, constructing the whole science by a dialec- 
tical process out of that thought, as the germ in which 
it is all implicitly contained ab initio.* 

* The Hegelian school has accordingly attempted to show 
that speculative philosophy oontisU wholly of ^mr^ thougJU-^ 
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Thus, to take the icieDoe of theology as an example, 
we may aeoqit the docamentSy the traditiom^ the forms 
of worship, the rdigioiis notions current in our age as 
fixed iatmf and arranging them bef(»e as, attempt to 
gnsp the connexion of thought, by which they may all 
be bound together into tome intelligible system, 
is simply a science of observation and 
accompanied generally with a large amoont of hypo- 
theiis, snd giving as its resolt a system of troth well 
adapted <rften to the popular mind, but not by any 
means satisfying the drmands of philosophic teJUdum. 

Dogmatic Theology may be bnflt, however, secondly, 
upon a more eritiai and r^fUeiwe process. In place 
of scoepting the docomnnts of our faith and canent 
modes of iq;ypfehension as fixed data, we may sdbgMt 
both to a pcaetrating process of eriticisak In this 
way we m^ discover more a a cuiatoiy what was th^ 
primary mraning attached to words, pLrhwa, tiA 
doctrines; how they have been mrxL£ed by U^, Mf^x 
of every age; and how the pecnliar AZ^i^:^^ uA 
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religious elements of the present, uniting with the 
influence of written documents and with the religious 
forms of the past, produce a given intellectual result 
in the religious communities of our own day* Taking, 
then, the actual contents of the religious consdoiisnesa 
as our data, we may build our theological system upon 
them ; just as we before showed, in the case of other 
sciences, that reflection assumed as its object, not out- 
ward facts themselves, but the representations or ideas 
we form of those facts, by the combined action of the 
outward data and the inward faculties.* 

Lastly, we may at length pass beyond this point of 
view, and, disregarding outward facts altogether, may 
sink down into our own interior consciousness, grasp 
the Divine idea as it exists there, and from it, as the 
starting-point, deduce a connected system of truth, in 
which the Divine attributes, the creation of the world, 
and the problem of human destiny, all hold together 
as the dialectical expansions of one great and undivided 

THOUGHT.t 

With these few explanations kept in mind, as to the 

• 

* The imperishable service which Schleiermacher performed 
for scientific theology was to point the way in which a 
complete dogmatic system might be founded on the living 
consciousness of the faithfuL In Daub's ''Prolegomena,'* 
Schleiermacher's principles will be found still more scienti* 
fically developed, as also in Rothe's '' Theologische Ethik.** 

t See Introduction to Eothe's 'VTheologische Ethik." 
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•phoeof mfculili^e itamm, vcaar vxj«vs 
ahov its maimre, ks mmBtrmiEi^, wa£ 

1. Untk RgM^i to tbe MteT fif 

idUe* IfaiyA/ km twsB^ oklt /«r Xir «^ar 1/ i^ 
roMndL Outrad £mu ^aippar ; iii«jjd 
icntataoDt d tkcm axe «es an^; v< iic^ 
with ihmtgkt iUdf, asd avenge «bjj ndC lias 
though ioiplactlT co iyi g t cMa, IVe wk tiiixc t/> 
wbicb we aic bosad m, tLe eootcBS cf tLt cwmcaw^ 
ncM 00 the ooe kod, a&d t^ Ian U, cttWrin ca 
tlie other. The famer gno to tpeealatm aoczioe iJl 
its nailer; the fatter lead it all Ju /vm. Beyc&d 
this no philoaophical anJiss can xeada ; the dewreT' 
anees of naisfinmnrss aad the laws of reamt a/e tLe 
m pla$ wUrm of aMstal aoalj a s ; asd as m this case 
though has oolj to deal with itae!^ we aaj tegwd it 
as hanng xeadaed the highest possbtle ^«Loe ot free 

2. To obfiate the obketxn, tLat tlii is i^vt ^'s 
esseotial step in ocr mect^ derreigpae&.t^ ve xukv 
point for a moment Ut hs TirtojJ wu^a^aUly. We <li> 
not mean that ercnr indiTidoal mixid can refecL t}^^ 
stand-point of speenlatioby bet that tie Luxua^c* rov/n, 

' in evcTf age, as seen g;ioq the broad plat£>no iA 
homanitj, shows the fwatfsLt tendencj, and puts £>ftb 
instinctive cfibrt to attain it. llore eonunonly tLan 
not, we find it mixed np with theoUyical specuIatiMu ; 
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which, from their very nature, tend to develop them- 
selves into a connected philosophy of the universe. At 
no period, however, do we find the human reason^ 
viewed as a whole, either raised above, or sunk below^ 
the internal necessity of thinking speculatively upon 
the great problems of man's origin, nature, and destiny. 

The Oriental nations, e.g,, from the earliest times 
were under the influence of some reigning theosophy ; 
that is, they attempted to grasp the Divine idea in some 
peculiar form, and construe the entire universe from 
that point of view. Frequently, indeed, the attempt 
ended in Pantheism ; but Pantheism, be it observed, is 
itself a speculative system, which, even to the present 
day, occupies, if it does not satisfy, the reason of 
perhaps the largest section of mankind. 

The Mohammedan mind, again, has ever possessed, 
not, indeed, formally, but yet really, a speculative 
system of the universe. Starting from the idea of 
God, as the conception of a fatalistic, absolute, all- 
deciding will, it has drawn all nature and all events 
into one iron system of predetermination, every step 
of which is but an expansion of this primary concep- 
tion of the Divinity into its practical and theoretical 
details. 

I need hardly say how many and various have been 
the attempts, in the Christian world, to satisfy the 
reason by means of a C/tristian philosophy, and this^ 
too, even where the word philosophy is unknown, or^ 
if known, perchance rejected and despised. Where, 
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for example, can we find a more striking example of 
speculative reason than in the entireCalvinistic system, — 
a system which, starting from a given form of conscious- 
ness, in reference to theDJvm nature, draws everything 
^-the Word, the ordinances, the creed, the character— 
into the irresistible stream of its dialectical procedure, 
and moulds them, in the end, to perfect harmony with 
its own conclusions. Speculation, however unnecessary 
to moral guidance or to the possession of religious 
life, there will &e, so long as the human reason retains 
its present constitution ; so much the more important 
is it that we should become well aware of its procedure, 
and see that it starts, as far as our present insigl&t can 
reach, from the right foundation. 

8. The neeemiy of speculative thinking arises from 
the instinctive yearning of the mind after uniiy in all 
its knowledge. This desire for unity is, in fact, the 
vcTf mainspring of all intellectual progress, from first 
to last It is this which renders us first dissatisfied 
with the multiplicity of sensible phenomena around us ; 
this which leads us next to classify our experiences, 
and to form both generalizations and abstract ideas. 
Having carried us thus far, it impels us to seek the 
groundwork of our ideas and convictions in more 
general principles, and never rests content till it has 
brought us face to face with some definite system of 
truths, all springing, logically speaking, from one sole 
foundation. The highest point of speculation, accord* 
ingly, is that in which thought and existence, formally 
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considered, become one ; ind the logos, or reason, as 
an emanation of the Divinity, reigns alone, at onoe 
the ma^ee of all being, and the content of all thomgkt. 
Every complete system of philosophy, aooordin^y, 
rests in God, as its highest idea and its finsl aim. 
To see the Divinity as the beginning, the middle and 
the end of all things, is the culminating point of all 
haman thought. Thus it is the gosl, not only <tf 
providence, not only of redemption, but also of the 
no less Divine laws of reason itself, — that God should 

be ALL IN ALL. 

The process of reason, then, may be described, in 
conclusion, as a perpetual progress fiK>m the real to 
the ideal, and from the ideal back again to the real ; 
at each step becoming more replete with higher 
thoughts of truth and existence. This progress takes 
its start from the ordinary intimations of the aenses^ 
and tries to find out the general laws which they 
tacitly involve. It soon becomes a matter of doubt 
whether we do not attribute more to the outward 
reality than actually exists there, — whether tkoughi 
does not go beyond the corresponding being. In pro- 
portion as the reason pursues this train of investiga- 
tion, it falls into one degree of sceptidsm after another^ 
until a doubt is thrown over the entire reality of human 
knowledge. 

Here, however, a regressive principle soon sets in. 
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The reason takes its standi at lengthy upon the validity 
of oonseiousness. The facts of our internal lifc^ it sees, 
cannot, at all e\'ents, be denied ; so that, even if we have 
no confidence in the reality of the universe, we must 
at least admit the reality of a scries of impressions 
and ideas corresponding to it. (IdealisDi.) But once 
having got so far, the regressive process still continues 
its course. Of what kind, it asks, can a jicrceptive 
faculty be, which perceives nothing ; or representative 
faculty, which represents nothing ; or a power of 
thought, which thinks nothing ? Admit, if you please, 
that matter, in the onlinary sense, is, rationally 
speaking, a delusion, yet there must be a system of 
force$ in the universe, corresi>onding to the iK>wer8 
of the human soul, — which form an objective existence, 
standing parallel with the world of thought, and 
participating in the same laws. 

But how can such tinitc existence be possible ? 
Clearly in the same way as finite thought is possible, 
namely, as an emanation at once from the infinite 
being and the infinite mind. 

Here, then, reason returns virtually to the same realistic 
point from which it started. It holds once more the 
validity of the senses, the actuality of the world, the 
reality of all its phenomena; only it holds them in 
a higher form, and views them from a loftier point 
of view. In place of making them the final barrier, 
on which our powers of thought stumble and break. 
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it fcct them all tt the unfolding of the infinite 
essence itself, and reads in them, as cxemplara, the 
lairs of eternal reason, beneficence, and love.* 

Thus, as we said, it brings us at length to that 
supreme point, where we behold God in all things 
and see all things in God. 

* S€« ** Der Idemlistiicb»Bes1iitiichc Proiess des BewuMt- 
seint," by Dr. J. KicseL 
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Ia qoMiion do l*!Ut pr^Stent do not 'Me% et cello do lour origino 
•ont deux qufttions dwtuietcf, ci Umtcf dcax n fcct iairot pour 
eonttituor une pcychologio compl&to. Tbnt que la piyohologie n*» 
pee perconm et ^pnis^ cee deux ordree do reoberchce, ello ignore lee 
pbenom^nee do rentcDdement, eer die ne lee connAit pee eoue Umtee 
kureieoeei elle n'e pee lour secret.— -Coriur. 



^yx have now traced all the prominent phases of man's 
intellectual existence, from the primary impulses of 
sense, up to the highest exercise of reason. With refer- 
ence to the method pursued, we have followed the 
universal analogy of nature in the different spheres of 
organic life. Wherever life and organization exist, 
there is also development, and growth; and as the 
mind of man stands in immediate connexion with an 
organized frame, and operates through it, we naturally 
look for it to partake of the general characteristics which 
mark every known species of organism. Guided by this 
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ft iCJCe of abaoiiC pttsre raoepdntr; «p id 
t&e BkOit frcesndeootfsQCXirecseicsieof /boiml 

Eroy focceaETe plaae cf aeotd icdiitj to viiich 
ve MMcesd, ftmamsy vbcn ooee mUBed, m «■ rrwfcMiy 
elemtni in oor ictdltttxal bring, sod tLcn mcu npoa 
thote vhkh hare gone bc£9fc iu Tina our intuicm 
life ify at nut, rery ieeUe and dicomacribed; aa tbe 
higher tntellectual poven bofvercr deirdop, they read 
opoD itf and thos affixd it & eultoie and m lange which, 
without their aid, it eould nerer have readied. Thia 
most be kept in mind, whenever our theoretie ideas 
appear to go before oor intoitiona. Such cases do not, 
in fact, disturb or disprove the logical order of car 
mental development ; they merely add some complica- 
tion to the phenomena, out of which we have to draw 
our scientific generalizations. It will still hold good, 
that, though the chronological order of procedure may 
be sometimes disturbed; though the forms of truth 
may^ here and there, be learned by positive inculcation, 
prior to the intuitions being developed, yet the logical 
principle of development is still the order of nature, 
and is alone available in the scientific analysis of our 
ideas. 

The analogies we have followed in respect to the 
method of investigation, are not presented, however, as 
though they amounted to a demonstration of that method. 
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Analogies will often serve as guides^ never as proofs. 
The psychological principles we follow must always 
bo rigidly tested by experience^ before they can be 
assumed as perfectly valid. If true, they ought to 
stand the test of experience in every ]K>ssible form. 
They should, on the one hand, be applicable to all 
the facts and phenomena of human life; and they 
should present, on the other, a valid solution of the 
main problems which lie naturally within their omtu 
sphere. Wo shall point out, then, in the present 
chapter, some few of the verifications which are afforded 
by an appeal to facts on the one side, and by the solu- 
tion of important psychological questions on the other. 



L— VERIFICATIONS AFFORDED BY AX APPEAL TO 

FACTS. 

1. And, first of all, it is most natural that we should 
look to the phenomena of the individual mind, — plicno- ^ 
mena, which every one may, by due consideration, test 
for himself, both by watching the history of his own 
consciousness, and by obsen'ing the indications pre- 
sented by others around him. 

That our own mental history, and that of every 
other individual, begins with the predominant influence 
of the senses, no one can reasonably doubt; for 
even, on the hypothesis of the existence of innate 
ideas, still we know, as a fact, that such ideas could 
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not be called really into cooaciousiicss, except from 
the iiiducncc of external stimuli. Without such stimuli, 
the brain itself remains torpid; and with an inactive 
braiui it is impossible, as we arc now constituted^ eoji* 
Mciously to possess any ideas whate\'cr, whether innate 
or not* 

If, secondly, we observe the operation of the fiiind 
after these stimuli of the senses have been applied, 
we find that its intellectual state is not one of definite 
thought, or even one in which it comes to the con- 
sciousness of any well-defined mental reprcsentationa. 
The mind of the child goes most obviously through 
the stage of intuition; it learns, at first, by mcaua 
of the senses; and is long occupied in experimenting 
with external objects, and reading their intelligible 
characters, preWoiu to the time when it generalizes 
them, rc-embodics them in distinctive signs, and iUnks 
them for himself. Hence the use which is uniformly 
made of perceptive methods in the infant-school;— 
methods which w^c almost instinctively see to be the 
only kind of instruction adapted to that early period 
of mental development. 

After the perceptive age is passed, we find that the 
memory and the power of retaining images next 
become the most prominent of the faculties ; connected 
at the same time with an extraordinary facility in the 
acquisition of words, and the association of them with 
the appropriate idea. Compared with the powers of 
a child (in this latter resp<^ especially) those of the 
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adult are usually insignificant. Advancing childhood 
is ike age in which the whole energy of the individual 
beoomes busied with the construction of inward images, 
and the acquisition of outward signs, to express them. 
So important is it, indeed, that this work should be 
accomplished at the right time, that any direct bin- 
derance to it then, can never be wholly replaced in 
afker-life; or replaced, in any degree, without labour 
a hundred-fold greater than that with which the power 
might have been originally acquired. 

It is only, in fine, when the mind verges towards 
maturity that the powers of abstraction and gencraliza* 
tion become fully developed; and, even after that, the 
mind can only achieve its conquests in science, by a 
steady and gradual progress. Most thinking men 
know, by experience, how necessary it is in acquiring 
knowledge to proceed, step by step; particularly in 
passing over from the sphere of induction to that of 
ruction and tpeculatioiu Mere keenness of under- 
standing is of little service here. Each higher point 
of view, from which we gaze upon truth, must be 
achieved by a process of gradual enlightenment, during 
which we think ourselves, as it were, into a new intel- 
lectual region, and learn to view all facts and all ideas, 
firom this loftier platform. 

Thus each particular season of life, up to the full 
bloom of our maturity, exhibits to us the culmination 
of some peculiar sphere of mental activity, the whole 
series of which corresponds in all the general outlines. 
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with the scheme we hart presented of our argudc 
mental development. 

This may be most ekarly seen by selecting imst^tueg, 
in which the intuitive powers have been so strong as 
to render the distinction between them and the tab- 
scqucnt processes of thought, perfectly obviona and 
traceable. Such an instance was Moxart, who, at live 
years of age, unconsciously applied all the prineiples 
of the roost advanced school of harmony. Such wma 
George Bidder, who, when equally young, could per-> 
form the most surprising calculations, without being 
able himself to follow the steps through which his mind 
passed, in order to reach the result. Such was Sal- 
vator Rosa, and many other sons of genius, in the 
arts of painting and sculpture. These proiigim of 
intuition always have manifested their powers most 
vigorously in early life ; — as they grew up their per- 
ceptions have rarely become keener, but have merdy 
embodied themselves in mental representations, and 
artistic efforts ; until, at length, they are reduced, after 
mature thought, to scientijic rules. 

The moral and religious spheres of human life afford, 
also, a very wide field of observation upon this same 
question. If we watch the progress of the individual 
mind in relation to these subjects, we find that an 
awakening of the inward feelingu, in reference to duty, 
virtue, reverence, responsibility, eternity, &c., forms 
the fundamental basis of our entire mental sympathy 
with moral and religious truths. Forms of moral and 
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religiotts traths, indeed, we may learn and store in the 
memoxy, prerioua to taking any real mental interest 
in them; but if such tmths are to be a part of our 
inward life, they must enter through the mtuUiant into 
the soul, and, after that, express themselves articu- 
lately in connected propositions. In the case of the 
child, indeed, this is the only point at which he gains 
any real mental contact with such subjects. To moral 
and religious seniiment there may be, even in vexy 
early life, the most vivid awakenment ; but there can 
be no real intellectual grasp of the formal truths, either 
of ethics or theology. Thus, in every way and upon 
every subject, we may find new illustrations of our 
psychological principles, flowing from the phenomena 
of individual life. 

S. But we may appeal next to the facts connected 
with man's intellectual development on a broader scale; 
and consider how far they may illustrate and verify the 
same mental principles. The life of a nation bears 
an obvious analogy to that of the individual. In a 
very early and infantile state of society, the human t 

faculties are not urged forward to their maturity. 
Humanity itself, as it exists there, is living the life 
of an infant; — it is guided almost entirely by sense 
and instinct, having no public principles of truth as 
yet either unfolded or recognised by the common 
imderstanding of the nation. ; j 

The next period of national life brings us into a 
world of poetry and mythology. Here the a»thetic 
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taSan^ beeome noce M&stife; die nwHt i iicwis mtoi- 
tioDS of itttiire itmarkmbfycaogetic; md die inngiDft- 
tioD begins to nile die wbok many vxj die whole 
BjtioDal life; — pouring itidf fixdiy widi die utmost 
prodnetmtj, into tlie Tuioos creaOkos of art, poetzj, 
idigiony and symbolical institiitio i is . 

Tbos, tben, hmnanitj is seen to pass throog^ the 
age of poetry and mythdogj «sfipiwffy as wdl as 
iMdwubuJfy. \niexe is the duld on die one hand, 
where the infSuit nation on the other, that has not its 
cherished myths and £ibles? Before the power of 
seeing truth in the abstract anrres mankind can hare 
no choice but to gire concrete and liring forms to its 
ideas. The ferment of mind whidi goes on within ; — 
that perpetual stimulus which the sense woAi spplies; 
— that combined play of intelligence, snd emotion, of 
aesthetic feeling snd religious reverence, which every 
child, as well as every nascent state of civilization pre- 
fents, mutt find somewhere its field of effort and enjoy- 
ment. And in no other way, as yet, can it attain 
satisfaction, except by laying hold of imagery, in which 
that inward struggle of the faculties is, as it were, 
objectified, and where its own self is seen reflected in 
its own productions. To the child of imagination, and 
to the childhood of early nations, the mythical element 
is equally natural, and equally indispensable. 

The age to which we have now alluded is chiefly 
marked by an entire fusion of all the elements of our 
mutual nature, into* one motley result The s^foratum 
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of tliote dements — the dii t in ctk m of intelligeiioe finom 
feeling — the tefering of imigination on the one liand 
from ahetract prindplet on the other, all this maria 
the rise of another en, in a nation's derelopment; — 
that, namely, which corresponds with the sphere of 
THOUGHT, prvperlj/ $o mUeJL This separation is effected 
by the understanding (the critical and analytic faculty), 
and is marked by a decided tendency to metaphysical 
speculations. When these periods have run their 
rounds, then the age of positive science commences, — 
that in which the reason gathers up all the results of the 
other faculties, and employs them for the direct inves- 
tigation of truth. 

In Greece, to take a single example, the age of 
Homer and the Cyclic poets represents the intuUUmal 
era, that in which nature was gazed on with all the 
freshness of early childhood, and its influence on the 
heart and feelings embodied in immortal verse. The 
period, from Pythagoras to Plato, represents the develop- 
ment of a metaphysieal age ; while the labours of Aristotle 
and his school, down to the disint^ration of Greek 
nationality represents the scicniific. Although other 
nations will undoubtedly show many variations, and 
numerous disturbing causes will have to be taken into 
account, yet the main current of civilization, in every 
distinct nationality, nay, in the entire progress of 
humanity itself, will be found to flow, intellectually 
speaking, in the same main course. To demonstrate 
this, is the office of the philosophy 'of history ; a sphere 
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of research which is dsOy becoming of more impoit- 
ance, and to which we most reCer our lesden for the 
detailed facts, by which the above position may be illaa- 
trated and rerified.* 

S. There is yet another dass of £icts which bear 
Tcry closely upon the psychological system we have 
expounded, those, namely, which relate to the growtb 
and expansion of the various departments of human 
knowledge. Human knowledge is the objective coun- 
terpart of the human intelligence; the progreu of 
that knowledge, therefore, will give us an external 
representation of the progress of the inward prindpU 
from which it emanates. Every distinct branch of 
knowledge, according to our view of the relation of 
the faculties, ought to take its start from the impulses 
experienced through the senses. Consequent upon 
these impulses, it ought to assume the form of intui* 
tion, expressing itsdf in wonder, admiration, and 
emotive contemplation of the objects presented. Next, 
it should clothe itself in the form of ideatf those ideas 
taking the hue of the productive imagination, and 

* The most remarkable work on this subject in modem 
timet, from the philosophical point of view, is unquestionably 
Hegel's ^ Philosopbie der Geschichtc." An admirable treatise 
(the work of many years' labour), from a more historical point 
of view will be found in a recent publication by AuguU Gla^ 
diseh, "Die Religion und die Philosopbie in ihrer welt- 
geschichtlichen Entwickelung und Stellung su Einander.'^- 
(Breslau, 1852.) 
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uttering themselTes in the Iingoage of mythology and 
poetry. After this, the period of abitractwn should 
ensue, in which the truth embodied in poetic forms 
is separated from all sensuous representations, and 
moulded into harmony with the more rigid laws of 
logical thinking. Lastly, we look for our knowledge 
to become rational and scientific, showing itself at once 
abstract and concrete ; generalised in form, but appli« 
cable to all the details of real existence. 

Let us take, then, any one of the complete sciences, 
such as astronomy, and consider the steps of its pro- 
gress, from the time at which it first engaged the 
attention of the human mind, down to its nature 
development Astronomy began in toonder. The 
Chaldaan shepherd first gazed with awe and admira- 
tion upon the stany heavens, contemplating with a 
mixed consciousness of the sublimity and harmony of 
the scene, their '' solemn paces and wcU-ordered move- 
ments." As the age of wonder subsided, the imagina^ 
tian became busy with the phenomena thus presented, 
especially amongst the more ideally-constituted races of 
mankind. The heavenly bodies were accordingly repre- 
sented under the then ruling conceptions of human lif(, 
and assumed the names of gods, or of heroes, transferred 
from the labours of earth to a position of eternal glory 
amongst the constellations above. Of this period all 
our present astronomical phraseology bears the most 
obvious traces. 

Soon, however, the unientaniing began to strip the 
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whxHe watDCt of its poetie gaxb. It begin to repie* 
tent the concrete phenomena under general ideasy 
and to fimn abttnet theories^ by which they might 
be aceomited for and expkined. At length astronomy 
was inaogorated as tkposUwe sdemee ; the magnitodes, 
motions, and other appearances of the heavenly bodies 
were reduced to mathematical expressions; and, after 
many attempts and many fidloresy the very objects 
which at first strock wonder into the soul of the wan- 
dering shepherd, became elevated into a connected 
science^ in which every fket can be viewed as the result 
of s general law, and the whole series of these hcU, in 
time past and for time to come, can be laid bare to the 
eye of the' human reason^ Neither has reason yet done 
its whole work; for creation itself will have to be traced, 
by reflection and speculation, still upwards to its ideal 
in the productive forms of the creative mind. 

That the sciences go through a theological, a metcL^ 
physical, and a positive form, as M. Comte has endea- 
voured, with no small amount of genius, to prove, is, 
according to our view, partly true, but also partly false. 
The actual stages of human knowledge, in fact, can 
only be rightly appreciated, or correctly represented, 
from a psychological point of view. Psychology shows 
us that there will ever be, previous to the distinct 
development of thought, a blending together, in one 
crude combination, of all the diverse elements of 
mental activity, which we term feeling, imaginatiim, 
and reason. The intellect, just beginning to awaken 
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•from its timnben, longs to comprehend the causes 
of all the wondrous phenomena which the senses 
reveal; the feding of reverence, blending with this 
desire, gives a religious tone to physical inquiry, which 
4nust always last, io long as primary and secondary 
causes continue to form one undivided object of research. 

The severing of these elements from each other, on 
the contrary, is due to the abstracting power of the 
understanding, which, when brought into energetic 
action, will always inaugurate a metaphysical era. 
Then, last of all, the union of the intuitive with the 
abstract, in the maturer stage of human development, 
will proixxoe positive science. 

So far, we imagine, M. Comte is correct ; but he has 
•altogether overlooked the age of imagination, which is, in 
truth, far more distinctive than that of theology ; neither 
has he taken into account the fact, that theological 
and metaphysical elements run, more or less, through 
every age, — and through none more than the present. 
The real statement of the case, we conceive, is this : that 
when the analytic understanding comes vigorously into 
play, a separation is e£fected between the product of the 
religious and scsthetic faculties, on the one side, and 
the progressive movement of scientific ideas, on the 
other — a separation which is only overcome by the 
highest exercise of reason, where knowledge, expanded 
into its full proportions, is carried back to the infinite 
source from which it first emanated. M. Comte's 
facts, accordingly, so far as they are correct, instead 
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of being based upoo the men caB|iineil 
a fixed lav of lodal erofaixkiiiy inajr find at ooee tbeir 
explaz^ation and tbexr ccmtbccmo m tlioie pqfdiological 
j princxpleSy whidi all oar txptneatt of mindy wbtiher 

objectively or sobjecdrelj mnaidrred, tenda tqaaHj to 
demonstrate as valid. 

Having thus indicated tbe pmiapal dasMs of &cCi^ 
; firom which verifications may be aonghty we most leave 

4 the student of psychology to fiJlow them out, into their 

minor details, at his leisure. 



IL— >^RIFICATIOXS AFFORDED BY THE SOLUTION 

OF MENTAL PROBLEMS. 



i Having glanced now over some of the more important 

faurts, which illustrate and verify our psycholc^cal 
principles, we proceed next to show how the same 
principles approve themselves by the light they shed 
upon important psychological problems. Amongst 
these problems there are two, which stand out with 

: especial prominence ; and it is to these two alone that 

I our attention will at present be directed. The first is 

that which relates to the arigin of our ideas; the second 

\ is that which relates to the nature and possibility of 

! absolute and necessary Truth. 

A. On the Origin of our Ideas. ' 

The question as to the origin of our fundamental 
ideas has always formed one of the principal points of 
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psychological discussion, from the earliest times to the 
present hour. Plato maintained their real objective 
existence, as being the archetypes of all pure and 
scientific truth. Aristotle, on the contrary, derived 
them all, as to their matter, from the senses, but 
showed that the reason was necessary to bring them 
into an abstract form. Hence their classification into 
nine categories, which were intended to be simply the 
'^summaffenera*' of all those individual phenomena, of 
which anything whatever can be predicated. Descartes 
affirmed them to be innate, engraven by the Di\'ine 
finger upon the tablet of the human soul. Hobbes, 
and the wide-spreading sensational school, of which he 
was the earliest among modem representatives, traced 
all human ideas (even the most abstract and recondite) 
to direct material impressions made upon the organs of 
sense. Locke deduced them from sensation and r^ec- 
tion. Leibnitz from the constitution of the intellect. 

Most of the modem writers on psychology in France 
Imd Scotland derive our fundamental ideas fi*om certain* 
innate faculties, which, when duly brought into play, are 
naturally calculated to excite and originate them. On this 
ground, both the Scottish philosophy and the French 
Eclecticism have combatted the conclusions of Locke; 
primary judgments, or principles of common sense, being 
the organ of the one, and/mrtf apperception of the other. 

In Germany, the schools of Jacobi and Schelling have 
grounded our fundamental ideas upon intuition ; those 
of Fichte and Hegel upon the absolute nature, either 
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of the me, or of tltought itself. Kant stands colossal 
in the midst of the whole, presenting his complicated 
but wonderfully penetrating method of criticism, in 
which he reduces all our primary ideas to two forms 
of intuition, time and space ; to four main categories of 
the understanding; and to three regulative principles 
of pure reason. 

These and other cognate views respecting the origin 
of our ideas may be classified in a tabular form, as 
represented in the following scheme :^ 
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"Sow we are far from thinking that these theories 
consist of just so much fruitless speculation. So far, 
indeed, from that, we regard them as constituting a 
series of movements, each one of which has contributed 
its share to the present amount of light and knowledge 
we enjoy on the subject. And not only this. Every 
theoiy expresses a smaller or greater portion of the 
whole truth, although each from a peculiar and im- 
perfect point of view. Plato's doctrine grasped the 
great thought, that there is an ideal in nature, distinct 
from the human faculties, and equally distinct from 
individual existences, towards which all our knowledge 
tends; but he transferred that ideal into a too tran- 
scendental region. The opposed materialistic system 
has affirmed the undoubted truth, that without tense 
there is no knowledge; it has only failed in attiibuting 
the proper degree of importance to the power (whatever ' 
that may be) by which the impressions of the outer 
world are grasped and appropriated. The wholly 
abstract theorists have planted themselves, in like 
manner, upon the element of pure thought, taking 
it as it exists in the mature mind, and neglecting 
to trace its genesis from the more primitive elements 
of our nature. The various theories, which combine 
the subjective with the objective elements, arc the 
fruits of a still more advanced state of reflection on 
these topics; and each of them contributes to throw 
its own share of light upon the whole problem. 
From this it will be easily understood that we are 
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far from propounding any really new theory on the 
origin of our ideas. All we pretend to do it to use 
the facts and the speculations which have already been 
disseminated, in order to concentrate the strongest 
possible light upon the subject, — to grasp, as nearly 
as we are able, the central idea to which those facts 
and speculations point, and to interpret them by the 
psychological method we have propounded. Should 
that method avail to reconcile the most startling contra- 
dictions in the other theories, we shall gain from this 
very fact some oonfirmation of its intrinsic validity. 

Now let it be borne in mind that we have traced the 
organic growth of the human intelligence, from its 
primary germ up to its full development. We have 
shown, moreover, that its whole nature is contained in 
that germ impliciily from the first, and that by the 
explicit process, it merely unfolds what belongs, strictly 
speaking, to its own original essence. Every abstract, 
general, or fundamental idea, therefore, which exists 
within the human mind, must have emerged from the 
early intuitive form of mental apprehension; and if 
traced backwards, by the converse process to the one 
we have followed, ought to be discovered, rudimentally, 
amongst the phenomena of our intuitive life. 

If this view be correct, it will justify the general 
conclusion : T/iai the primary sources of all real knotv^ 
ledge lie within the region of immediate experience. 

At this conclusion many will be inclined to pause 
with some degree of surprise. Have we, then, after 
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all, it will be said, come back to the old senaatioiial 
philosopliy ? After the many attempts which have 
been made to hold up the validity of reason, intuition, 
common sense, &e., as a source of truth, must it be 
confessed, at last, that we can never transcend the 
bounds of experience, without getting into a land of 
shadows and abstractions 7 

'NMicthcr we are necessarily driven back to the old 
sensational school, I reply, has yet to be tested ; but, 
at any rate, one truth has been imdoubtingly affirmed 
by our whole analysis, namely : that we can grasp no 
reality, by the solitary power of our own understanding 
or reason. Unless the material is given somewhere, all 
our processes of thought are but a play upon words, 
forms, and phrases. Experience, accordingly, in some 
sense or other, must be the universal starting-point of 
all real knowledge. 

But now the inquiry comes, \7hat if experience ? 
"NMiat is its nature f — what its elements f This is the 
precise inquiry on which the whole question respecting 
the primary sources of our knowledge hinges. It is 
here that all the different theories on the subject begin 
to diverge; and here alone that we must seek the 
principle which can lead to their final reconciliation. 

To the question, '' A^liat is expericnco ? ** the sensa- 
tional school of philosophy has answered aS follows : 
" Man at his birth is a mere blank ; his mind is a 
' tabula rasa/ without the least impression or bias of 
any kind* He is furnished, however, with five senses^ 
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which arc, as it werci the windows of the soul. Upon 
these senses the material world operates, in the way of 
impact or otherwise. The impressions thus formed are 
conveyed by the nervous system to what we term the 
mind, and then so rc-enstampcd as to form ideas. 
These ideas, derived immediately from the world of 
sense, form the primary material of all our knowledge, 
and enter, as such, into all its subsequent developments. 

This, we say, is the ordinary iK>sition of the empi* 
rical school ; and we have to inquire concerning it, not 
so much whether we gain all our knowledge, primarily 
considered, in this way, as whether we gain any of it~^ 
whether the above is a true account even of the most 
immediate forms of human experience — ^whether this 
is not a universal element left out in the reckon- 
ing, which gives another complexion to the theory in 
every possible department of truth. 

First of all, then, it has never yet been shown 
(as we pointed out in the third chapter) that there are 
any copies or impressions of external things conveyed 
through the senses to the mind at all. What we 
apprehend directly from without are the qualiiiei 
of things. These do not reach us by any material 
impact transmitted to the mind, but simply by their 
appealing to and awakening an appropriate mental 
activity. Of a great proportion of qualities, it cannot 
even be conceived that they are represented to us by a 
material image or impression ; of none whatever cail 
it be shown that such aiv image really exists as the 
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& ^iqiiirn cf ccMa-; laocLcr, of bocnp; a thud, 
fic ttys, or Aox; aiiocz^ of flaaat^ or pain;— ookd 
ire adcy a a»b oiaa k iLoe anj loom lor 
xBXerrciitiQB of sb actml 
liie sxJL bcCvecn the auod aad the object ? 
t^ CBpoial iffixiiit of our tfiwahle 
traey aa o wo ifi, it vooid HoOov tliat ercrv man 
pojea oigmt vdoU more predady tlie 
from ikt nme objects Thii^ we 
k&ov, is £0" fram ba&«; tbe cue; and the reason of it 
Bet in t]ie bet — tbai iLae i* somediiiig more ioTolred 
in €TOT 7THg»r<r of expericaee tban a mere medianicid 
impressaoo. When ve are nid to knov a thing by 
cxpeneooe, we bare to take into aeeoont the inward 
coogritiuaon of the mind, which iaom as wdl as the 
oatranl rdabon of the thing which it tmoMnu No 
isprcssioas made npoa oar bodflr organs would be of 
asT arail, a» £ar as knovledge is oonoemed, without an 
intelligent mind to interpret them; and the moment 
we take that mind into aeeoant, we hare another 
uet^r which contiibates an independent and an indis- 
pensible element towards the whole result. 

The correct acooont, accordingly, of the nature d>( 
perceptive experience will be rather as follows : — Here 
is an intelligent mind, on the one side, and there a 
material world, on the other, whOe the link which 
connecu them, according to our present constitution, 
is the bodily organism. The influence of external 
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objects upon this organism puts the nervous system 
into action^ and the direct result of such action upon 
the mind is a phenomenon which we term an immediate 
experience. 

The nature of this experience^ however, depends not 
wholly — ^not even chiefijf — ^upon the character of the 
given impression from without, but upon the consti- 
* tution of the mind which receives it acting in concert 
with the outward impulse. The possibility, therefore, 
of any given impulses from without issuing in 
knowledge at all, even of the most purely empirical 
kind, depends upon the combined working of the 
subject and the object, and the result, when obtained, 
is as much due to the effect of our intellectual nature, as 
are the very highest efforts of abstraction and generali- 
sation. If this knowledge be termed empirical, yet it 
is a very different empiricism from that which starts 
with accepting the mind as a perfect blank, and then 
constructs all its ideas from sensational impressions. 
In this case, the primary or unit element is a mcire 
mechanical effect ab extra ; in the other, the primary or 
unit element is an intellectual ad, excited, but not 
created, by the outward impulse. 

. It is important for us, however, to inquire how far 
such experience extends. An impulse produced upon 
our physical organism is not necessarily followed by one 
particular set of intuitions — ^those which relate to what 
are called the physical properties of matter. If the mind 
be so constituted and duly developed there is no good 
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it Bhoold DOC cnjoj an wwUfiimrty Tirie^ of 
idaxm^ to the aUire mgtia^ of the |di jsic^, 
iial, md monl lalxtksy in the midit of vhich ve 
phcsed. A ghvn eooalMnatioQ of soonds itrikes the 
md to a mind pnqierij mntfif i ited the lemking^ 
is m immediate pe i c gpti on of hannony. A 
eertain azxangement of Conn and ooloor meets the qr^ 
and a sense of beaotj is in Uke w*»ti«*T immediatdr 
created. In the same inej there arises^ under the 
pit^KT OQtwazd cooditiooi^ a sense of moral fitness 
and a feeling of idigions reverence, — in eadi case, of 
coane, siq>posing the mind to be so derdcqied that 
it can read and interpret, \fj the lig^t of its own £kiiI- 
ties, the intimations vhich come to it from theootwaid 
suggestions of nature and human life. 

TIacf, » a wori^ the txUmt of mtr iwnmedimie 
ezperUneei is predsefy wketumnd hf the extemi of the 
wnental powert^ correspomJUMg mnih the tarume relatioms 
thct exist objectirtUf im the wuverse, of which we are the 
subjects, endwhich^ by the proper orgiode impulse,ciai be, 
celled forth into free actvrity. 

Such, in brief, are the main results, to which our 
examination of the intuitiTe £Kultj before led us, and 
which now come to our aid in elucidating the 
question, respecting the true source of human know- 
ledge. 

The conduaion to which they infallibly p<mit us 
respecting experience, viewed as the primary source of 
human knowledge, is this; — that if experience meana 
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knowledge gained by the exact representation within 
UB of external things^ then there is no knowledge 
whatever that comes to us in this way; but if expe- 
rience means knowledge gained by a direct intuition of 
the mind when excited and directed by a stimulus 
from without, then all our real knowledge has its first 
foundation in experience only; while those mental 
phenomena which fail of this as a basis are either ideal 
phantasies or formal abstractions. Thus, then, the 
advocates of experience have been partly right, and 
partly wrong; right in taking their starting-point 
ab extra, but wrong in overlooking the fact, that the 
intellectual structure of the mind can alone convert the 
nervous impulse into a realization of truth. 

* 1. Let us turn, first, for an exemplification of these 
principles, to those fundamental ideas which have 
usually been termed the categories. Aristotle (the first 
who ever undertook such a classification) formed his 
table of categories upon the basis of the logical propo- 
sition. Starting from the grammatical view of human 
knowledge, he took the proposition as the absolute 
type of all truth, and put forth his list of categories as 
being a classification of all individual conceivable things 
which could take the place of the subject. The nine 
fundamental ideas, accordingly, of which his table 
consisted, were, strictly speaking, logical generaliza* 
tions from the whole mass of our individual experiences 
as expressed and embodied in words. 

* Kant proceeded upon a. totally different principle^ 
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His estrones were simply the regulative forms of the 
ondentanding, which, when sppUed to the multiplicity 
of our sense pereeptioiiSy bring them into certain 
great dasses, or nnitiesy and thus form the subjective 
factors of all human experience. He certainly over- 
looked ^e htXg however, that we do not require, 
in order to possess the most firuitful experiences, 
any formal ideas of quantity, quality, relation, or 
modality whatever, but that these are all invidved in 
perception itself, long before they come into conscious- 
ness as abstract notions. 

In the later ideaUstie system of Germany the 
categories have played a most important part. Th^ 
are there regarded, for the most part, as the aUobUe 
laws of thought, which not only regulate the mind's 
inward activity, but which determine the whole realm 
of existence also, as being but an objective manifesta- 
tion of thought itself.* 

Trendelenburg, who of all modem writers has 
investigated most diligently the history and the logical 
sigDification of the categories,t has pointed out with 
great deamess the fallacy of supposing, that we can 
attain any such absolute ideas whate\'er without start- 
ing from some point lying within our actual expe^ 
rience. Every fact of consciousness, he shows, must 
embody in it the two elements of thought and existence* 

* This applies especialljr to the Hegelian categories. 
t See his ^Oeschichte der Kategorienlehre." (Beriin, 
1846.) 
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.The point in which they unite, he farther affinns, is 
that of motion ; so that from that fundamental experi- 
ence and this idea he deduces all the other concep- 
tions of time and space, quantity^ quality^ substance, 
causality, &c., the whole of them being, from the very 
nature of the starting-point, equally valid in the 
subjective sphere of thought and the objective sphere 
of actual existence*'^ 

Although we cannot regard Trendelenburg's deduc- 
tion of the categories from the one fundamental idea 
of motion as strictly valid^ yet the whole view he takes 
of the question brings us much nearer to a solution of 
the difficulties in which it is. involved. One thing \ 

he has fully established, that these fundamental ideas 
must all spring from the united action of thought 
and existence in their primary relations to each other; 
and so fiEu: he has given a dear starting-point for a 
renewed investigation, the results of which we must 
briefly indicate. 

If we consider for a moment what are the conditions 
under which anything can be represented or thought in \ 

the human consciousness, we shall see that they all 
result from certain primary distinctions and contrasts. 
Where there is perfect uniformity there can be no 
perception — no representation — no thought. Being 
itself can only be conceived, as distinguished from 
consciousness — ^the thinking from the thought; and 
all the predicates we can attach to being are simply 
* See ''Logiiche Untenuchungen," vol i. 
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points of distinction, by which one thing in the world 
of existence is made to stand out from the unity of 
absolute being; and appear as di£ferent from something 
else. Hence the great hinges on which our whole 
experience of the \miverse turns are these very 
points of distinction, which separate one thing from 
another^ and give us a consciousness of the multi- 
plicity of objects around us as related or contrasted 
existences. We have dear ground, therefore, on which 
to proceed, when we assume these points of distinction 
— ^these great criteria of all existing things, — as the 
foundation of the categories — i.e., as fundamental laws, 
governing thought, on the one hand, and determining 
all the modes of physical existence, on the other. 

To understand the nature and properties of any 
given objects in the region of being, they must be dis* 
tinguished, first, in reference to their quantity; next^ 
to their quality; and thirdly, to their relations. Hence^ 
by making these distinctions, we get the notions of 
number, size, extension, space, &c. Going a step 
further, we find things distinguished from each other 
by their effects — i,e», by their action and reaction— 
by their end and purpose. Here we have the materials 
which enter into our notions of succession, of power, 
of causality, and of teleology. Thus, in fine, all the de- 
ments of those fundamental ideas, which are connected 
with the world without, first come to us as being neces- 
sary points of contrast, by which we are enabled to 
apprehend one object in nature as distinct from another. 
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These contrasts, however, inasmuch' as they exist in 
nature itself, so also present themselves at once to the 'f 

intuitive powers of man. The laws of the soul are 
constructed in perfect harmony with the world, so that 
the criteria of real existences — ^thcir various quantities, 
qualities, and relations — ^their size, figure, extension, 
succession, force, and purpose, form at the same time the 
very conditions under which they can be distinctly 
apprehended by the human mind. Once apprehended, 
however, as intuitive perceptions, the understanding, 
by the process we have described, can soon bring them 
to a dear expression, give them a name and a form, 
and thus place them before us as fundamental ideas—^ 
ideas, however, which we now see are all grounded in 
that immediate experience which flows from the primi- 
tive harmony of self and nature.* 

• The best verification of this view is found in the I 

objective validity of mathematical and physical science. • 

Here we have reason deducing from the materials 
given in our immediate experience those general laws 
respecting the relations of number, space, force, and 
motion, which hold equally true in the world of 
thought and the world of nature. Each of these 
relations, regarded from the objective point of view, is 
a nowp^ubstantive, which stands at the threshold of 

* The substantial points of this view of the nature pf the !? 

categories were given hj Prof. Ulriei in a paper read before the i| 

Philosophen-Versammelung at Gotha, in the year 1847, and 
subsequently printed in Fichte's •* Zeitschrift" for 1848. 
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a distinct and podlm adenoe. If any one denj the 
lealitT of wpmot as applied cidiar to thouj^t or beings 
be may set himadf to refate tbe wbok of the eon- 
duioosof mathemades; if he den j the reality of focoe 
or pover, let him poll dovn, fint, the entire stnietore 
of staties and d^rnamics. But ao long as thett ideas 
hold good in abstract thnnght^ on the one hand, and 
can be ^plied sooeeasfiiDj to oor dealings vidi the 
voild without, on the ochcr^ thcj have a reality and a 
verification beyond the readi of any mere metaphysieal 

To give a complete table of categories, to show tl^c 
co-ordination of ideas in it, and the steps by which 
diey are eadi genented in the pi ogie ss of dialrrtinl 
development, does not belong to the province of psy- 
chology, bot rather to that of logic, as the sdenee of 
thought objectiTdy considered. Letitsnfficenowtohave 
shown, that however they may be arranged or dednced, 
they must all take their stand originally upon our 
perceptive experience, and derive from thence their 
whole ^-alue and certitude, as applicable to the sphere 
of real exisiemee. 

2. For the sake of another, and wholly different 
illastration of the genesis of our fundamental ideas, 
let us pass from the r^on of nature to that of eiJdcs, 
and see how the primary elements of sH the truth, 
here involved, is grounded in our intuitive experience. 
There are some who a£Srm that the whole phenomena 
of our moral life spring from a fundamental idea (that 
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of tke good), wfakh esdiU witbin lu^ wpui finom any 
oatward cxpericnee whatefcr. Nov, fint, that we do 
actually p oama a ntioiial and abstract idea of good, 
• obligatuxiy duty, kc* — wbereaoefcr it may spring from, I 

ia a plain matter of fact, which no ooe who reflects at 
all can possibly deny. The real question, however, 
to be considered is this : whether, admitting such an 
idea to exist, it must be r^arded aa the grwmi^ or aa 
the Ttnii of our moral experiences. - 

That it should be the former, may be easily shown, 
on the principles before laid down, to involve a/MycAo» 
loyieal impatfUnliiy. Our whole moral life consists in 
a certain state of mind and heart, including under it a 
complete system of ideas, impulses, emotions, and voli- 
tions. That all these could be ekborated out of a 
thought or notion, can only be imagined by those who 
have never realised to themselves what a notion actually 
is, in contradistinction to a volition, an impulse, or an 
emotion; and have never understood, bow much deeper 
and more primitive in their nature, and in our mental 
development, the latter phenomena reaUy are, than the 
former. An abstract idea, viewed alone, is simply the 
subjective form of a truths implying a condition of 
mind which has no immediate community either with 
the will or the feelings. No possible combination 
or association of such ideas could became a volition or 
an emotion, or an impulse to action, inasmuch as an 
entirely different mode of activity (one not belonging 
at all to the intellect, oi such,) must be called into play 
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befac 6Aer of ibt&t pWnnmnii could be mlued. 
If k be lejuiyeJ y ^^ iiam mj, notwitbrtmdiii^ 
tjoif to voEsaoBi and ftrliiifii^ ve bst icadi^ ^"^'"gh 
adsk it. Bat the eJBiag mto mnyinnin c M^ or 
acdfilT, of asj gifca Tofamtaij or nnatinni] pIieno> 
TT— *^^ wHHWWgt utt toe inviiu povcii^ uoni vbidi 
tbcj tBgBDg ^waif akt^ and &tt the nev Ufe they 
faring mto phf 9 WBS aliudj sfannbemig withm ua* 
litthout theK^ ibqkiI idott (cfCB nqyoBiig the poni- 
biStj of thor fiming pvefioos to any defdopment 
of iiiocalfe£ii^)wMldorigmate]ioiiiocalfi/!r; would 
produce no pneded hnpohr to what it good; would 
be, in brief, but xhefarm of nonl tratfa, withoot the 
esKnoB. Thej mig^ lead na to abttzact ipecolatioay 
hat would onhr ahov na the moral world as in apcliw 
htdaa or a pictnie. The abstract idea of ri^it or 
good cannot, then, be the jrovadof our moral expt^ 
rienoes; on the other hand, it ia seen from the whole 
saoctssioD of mental phenomena, which we hare 
pointed oat, that it wi3 natoraDf foOow them; the 
material of moral truth being primarilT revealed in our 
intuitions — the inteUectnal fonn of them being moolded 
by the logical and scienti£c hcaitj. 

If the whole sphere of oar moral life, howerer, does 
not spring from a rational idea, 3ret may it not arise from 
the nature and constitution of the will; and in this way 
may it not possess an origin distinct from any human 
experience, ab extra. This fecalty, it is said, may be 
regarded as the most immediate expression of human 
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penooality. Tbe wiD, we are cpptckmt^ is /nee; and 
]>eiDg firec^ nnitt poMen an mtfiDW power of idf-go^ 
ment, that is, of gi^iBg hv to its own actions. The i 

antooomy of the wiD, a ceo rdiD ^j nmst inrdre in it I 

4he idea of an iuip ci ati r e, baaed upon no eztcnial ' 

motite, but issued, as with the authority of man's 
whole natore, for the regulation of hi^ prKtiead hie. 
.This law, or imperstifi^ aflinns Kant, is the real 
{round of all mordily: iAeuobleti expnsnamof wianfs 
kighettnaturt* 

The above theoiy, no donbt, comes ht nearer to the 
real docidation of the question than the former one, 
inasmndi as it not only points out a sooroe from which 
we may obtain the idea of the good, bat explains also 
the eiistencie and anthority of an inward Migatum to 
pnrsoe it. If, howerer, we analyse dosdy the notion 
of a law, soch as that abore described, we find two 
distinct elements contained in it, one an impulse of the 
win, the other a seniimeni directing that impulse to a 
given end. The power of the will runs, more or less, 
through all our mental operations ; but it is only when 
that power is put forth under the guidance of a deep 
inward sentiment,— one which approves itself divine by 
the universal voice and unconscious reverence of 
humanity, — ^that it assumes the peculiar weight and 
authority of cantcience. The effort of the will, and 
the consciousness of fireedom are clearly distinguishable 
firom that peculiar mode of intuition under which they 
are exercised. They alone would not create the 
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tmcthre plienomena of moral life; it is only wben they 
are instiiictwith the seniimaii of right that theyl>ccoiDe 
really moral in their nature and tendency. 

Here, aooordiugly^ as in every other sphere of know- 
ledge, there im at the root a blending of the intellectoalj 
the emotive, and the voluntary dements. Take the 
most abstract moral idea, or the most stringent imper- 
ative, and yon may trace it backwards into the intoitive 
sphere, where we shall find that the soul, in conse- 
quence of its own immediate contact with human life^ 
becomes conscious in one and the same act of an 
intuition, a feeUng, and of an impulse, in reference to 
the moral quality of human actions. The first grows 
up into an abstract moral idea; the second into a 
cultivated moral sentiment; and the third into a 
cat^oric imperative; each becoming more perfectiy 
developed on every firesh stage of our mental life. 
Experience lies, therefore, at the basis of the whole,— 
but experience in that higher and spiritual sense, in 
which alone we have shown it to be a fact of our 
interior nature. 

When once, on the principles of our whole psycho- 
logy, we have reduced the phenomena of morals to a 
basis of inward experience, it is easy to see how all 
the different theories which have been propounded 
express parts of one higher truth. That outward 
phenomena are first instrumental in awakening our 
moral life is perfectiy true; but it is not true, as many 
suppose, that the impression fix>m without determmet 

o 
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the leal features of that life itself.'*' Again, that moral 
obligation affecting the will assumes a categoric law, or 
imperative, is alio true ; but it is equally certain that 
the force of that law is connected with a deep-seated 
sentiment and a primary intuition of our nature, both 
of which can appeal for their authority to the universal 
sympathy of mankind. Finally, that we possess the 
rational ideas of right, good, virtue, obligation, &c., in 
their universal or scientific form, is not to be disputed ; 
but these ideas of the reason, like all others, have their 
deepest root in the primary intuitions, and derive from 
thence all their material validity. Moral truth thus 
comes under the same law of development as physical 
truth. Grounded in experience, it rises first to the 
region of representative ideas; and, last of all, under 
the architechtonic power of the reason, clothes itself 
in the abstract and imiversal forms of a moral 
sdence.f 

All moral rules and principles which do not start 
from the intuitive basis, are merely artificial and empty 
proprieties without life or power ; and which, if long 

* This is the real axiom which h'et at the hasii of the selfish 
and utilitarian systems. We have not considered these here 
hecause they do not come in direct collision with the principle 
we are advocating. 

t ^s educability of the intuiUve powers perfectly explains 
the dependence of our individual moral judgments upon 
human culture ; while the growth of the primary intuition into 
moral idea explains the process, by which moral principles come 
gradually to have a wider range and a more universal application. 
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as the guide of human eondacty beeome 
pedantic and offensiTe. TUs is illiistnted wherercr 
in all the higher literatnre of fiction and poetry^ a 
healthy moral life is accurately poortrayed. Hie diarm 
with which all the purest characters in sndi literature 
are invested, arises from the contrast, in which the 
spontaneous moral feelings th^ evince are placed with 
the dead and atifiSened conventionalities of society. In 
the one case we see moral action springing freihly 
from the primazy source in the heart, and performing 
the functions of a moral law, hr more perfectly than 
the law itself. In the other case, we see the slavery 
of soul, which results firom subserviency to farwuJmg, 
where the fountain of moral life has become dry, and 
the gracefulness of virtue has given way (like nature 
cut into artificial shapes) to the hollow prudeiy of . 
rule and fashion. 



The examples wc have now adduced may be suf* 
ficient to show the manner in which our psychological 
principles may be applied to the question of the origin 
of our ideas ; and at the same time may exemplify their 
capacity of reconciling contradictory theories, within 
the various departments of human knowledge. In 
every case we are alike repelled from resting in that 
species of empiricism, which regards all our ideas as 
grounded in material impressions; as also in that 

2 
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opposite species, of idealism, which asserts the power 
of the human reason to think a truth /or iUelf, simply 
by its own subjective force, and independently of any 
data from without 

We are placed in the midst of a universe, which is 
the perfect creation of an Infinite Being, and have 
been furnished with activities of soul that correspond 
in their whole structure and mode of operation, with 
the realities they have to grasp, to penetrate, to com- 
prehend. The material impression of things, upon our 
bodily organs, gives us o^ itself no knowledge as to 
what those things really are, — ^what their properties, 
their ends, their real meaning and purpose, in the 
universal plan of nature. This knowledge must be 
gained by the intellectual structure of the soul itself, 
. harmonized by Gk>d for the purpose of seeing truth as 
it exists at once around and within us. 

Thus truth, in its essence, is not a mere phenomenon, 
nor a logical abstraction, — it cannot be received through 
materially impressed images, neither through empty 
dialectical forms; it is a realized idea, conceived at first 
in the mind of Gk>d— embodied actually in the universe — 
and then received by the intuitive powers of the human 
soul, quite apart from any theoretic notions of its own 
creation. By intuition, we come to know that which 
is — ^to know it in a direct experience; by reason, on the 
other hand, we come at length to know what is given or 
implied in our experience oi a universal truth. This 
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isy in &cty the most xealiatic account we can render of 
the natoie of human knowledge : to conceive it under 
a more concrete aspect is impossible.* 

Here, then^ we see the exact pointy in which modem 
philosophy is seeking (and that with perfect success)^ 
the reconciliation of the empirical and idealistic systems. 
By a dose analysis of what is meant by the term 
experience, we find that in the bare materialistic sense 
no such thing as experience exists. On the other 
hand, we perceive that in the only sense in which 
experience can be in any way verified as a mental fact ; 
all human knowledge is based primarily upon it. 

* Mr. Msurice, in his ''Histoiical Sketch of the Ancient 
Philosophy * (p. 136), vindicates for Plato precisely this point 
of view. ** These (Platonic) ideas," he says, ''being by their 
very natnre substantial, must be substantially in him that 
perceiTes them. It is only seeking to remove the difficulty a 
step further back, and falling into contradiction and absurdity 
in the attempt, to suppose that there are, indeed, forms or 
ideas of things, but that we have only noiitms or eonceptioHs of 
these ideas. The idea must be considered itself as trii^ us and 
in us : the notion which we form about that whereof it is the 
idea, when we begin to use our senses, to compare and reflect, 
must not be identified with the idea; but is a witness and 
proof of its presence, and that we are feeling after it ; to realize 
or possess the idea, is to have the science of the knowledge of 
the thing. But, then, this assertion must be taken in con- 
nexion with what has been said before, and it will be seen at 
once, that, instead of affirming the ground and root of our 
knowledge to lie within ourselves, this is the very &lsehood 
which Plato was endeavouring to overturn." 
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YmMBj, lookmg at the stmctiire of piydiologj as a 
vlioky wc are ^ ffM^ to dctennioe hov maor ^ifl V* i T i i t 
depaitmcDts of objectiTe trntli tliere are, to vhidi oar 
fimdamental ideas m^ sppfy* ^<> ^ tliree great 
toaoB of mental aethity, there ooRopood tliree kinds 
of objective relatinns To the inteUoctoal povcn eor- 
reqwod the qnalkieB of things as sobstastiTdy cadstmg ; 
to the emo tiv e powen ooncipood those q[Qalxties vhieh 
are ti|insinn of order, hannoD j, beauty, and ^^g" ; 
to the Yohmtaij powcxB eorrespood the q[iialities of all 
aetsQDs which rmwnwte irom bet inSL The first de- 
partment gives US the ic^gioD of the trme ; the seeood, 
of the iem^ ; the third, of the yM^ Bcdaeed to 
ao many philoaophical diadplines, we diall hare 
(as Kant has shown,) ficst, the cntie of pore reason; 
aeeondly, the cbtie of the judging freaky; and, 
thirdly, the critie of the praetieal reason* 

£adi sphere of tmlh finds its groond-woik in the 
intniiiie powers of oor nature, and ean lay daim to a 
arifotifir rslne acddy on this basis. Whatever we find 
tpringi n g up qxntanecNuly £rcm this as the soorre, 
and then woridng its mj iqiwards thrun^ every 
qihere of jntrlTigrnoe to the hi^koA fom of reason 
itself haling, moreorcr, thrMgboot its wbcJe OMunt, 
adonUe sppiieation to thoogiity on the one sideband 
to bdag: osi the other : that we miy reigaid as aasoredly 
g i oni ide d in tnUi^ — Crath which is one and eternal, 
whether in the sqgioEi U ike sonl or in the lair» <^ the 
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B. On Absolute and Necessary Truth. 

We come now to another question, closely allied to 
that just discussed, on which every valid psychology 
ought to shed some amount of light, — the question^ 
namely^ whether there is such a thing to man as abso^ 
lute or necessary truth. The department in which an 
absolute certainty, and a positive necessity with regard 
to our knowledge, appears to be most readily attained 
and verified, is that of mathematics, — and it is here, 
accordingly, that the contest touching the above- 
mentioned question, has been chiefly carried on.* 

There have been, as usual, amongst metaphysical 
writers, two opposite extremes in the mode, in which 
this problem is stated and discussed. On the one 
hand all mathematical truth has been grounded upon 
experience, in the baldest sense of that term; and the 
necessity attached to it, has been referred simply to the 
law of the association of ideas. On the other hand, it 
has been argued, that mathematics lie wholly apart 
from experience, that they deal with facts (namely, 
perfect lines, pomts, angles, &c.) of which the senses 
can take no cognizance; and that they might be wholly 
wrought out of the reason itself without our ever 
coming into contact with the exterior world at all. 

Now, turning first to the former of these tw9 
extremes, psychology, accurately interpreted, shows us 

* See especially Whewell's ** Philosophy of Induction,'' and 
Mill's "Logic," in which opposite sides of the question are 
espoused and defended with unquestionable ability by either 
party. 
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tliat the empirical theorist, mider a great show of 
dearnessy is really sheltering himself imconsciously 
behind the indefiniteness of the very term experience 
itself. Of what nature, we ask, is that experience, 
which can give us the grounds of mathematical truth f 
and of what elements does it consist f We are placed 
in a world, the objects of which effect us through 
our nervous organization. No images of those objects, 
as we have repeatedly seen, ever travel along the 
nerves, or reach the mind itself. All we can say is, 
that when we receive certain nervous impulses ab extra, 
we form for ourselves the spontaneous perceptions of 
extension, space, figure, size, &c., which we also attri- 
bute, by a like necessity of our being, to things with- 
out us. 

Now if we imagine either of these two factors (the 
internal and the external) to be changed, a complete 
revolution would be at once effected in the result. If 
we were placed, for example, in a universe of thought, 
where nothing around us suggested extension or figure, 
we have no reason to suppose that any such conceptions 
would ever be formed in the mind. Or, if being 
placed in a world like our own, man's whole intel- 
lectual faculty were altered, the same impulse from 
without, which we now experience, might be wholly 
unable to suggest them either. Just as we see crea- 
tures around us, to whom no form, or colour, can 
suggest any idea of beauty, and others to whom the 
harmonious vibrations of the air bring no sense of 
harmony, so also might we stand in the midst of a 
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universe of material objecta, and yet, fiom want of 
having an invard mental nature cornqponding to the 
world around, might potaesa no intuition of extenaiOD, 
magnitude, or form. 

We admity then, ao far^ that experience is the basis 
of mathematical truth; but if to experience be here 
attributed a mert contingent force, — the suggestion of a 
truth which, as we are constituted, either might 
or might not be, we can no longer agree with the 
empirical theory. Linca, angles, circles, and points, 
it is said, as given in nature, are all imperfect; but 
the question is, what do theae objecta, when brought in 
contact with our ncrvoua organization, suggest to the 
miudf They cannot suggest imperfect ones, without our 
having, at the same moment, the notion of the perfect 
figures wherewith to compare them. If they suggest 
any thing at all in reference to symmetry or order, that 
suggestion must involve the mental apprehension of 
perfect figures, perfect lines, perfect angles, &c. ; for 
symmetry and order, as apprehended by the mind, are 
not imperfect as they are in nature. 

Amongst all the crystals, e.g., which are given in 
nature, none forms a perfect angle. But what do they 
all alike suggest to us? The mind, in gazing upon 
them, grasps the mathematical law of their structure; 
sees in it a realization of its own inward reason; and 
knoioe the perfect type to be an ideal truth, though 
imperfect exemplars alone have been presented. The 
immediate suggestion, then, of nature, when hnes, points;, 
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and circles, &c., are presented to us, is that of perfect 
lines, perfect points, perfect circles ; it is the deviations 
from these, that form the materials of our contingent 
experience ; deviations which can only be measured or 
even conceived of as unsymmetrical, by referring them 
to the primary and perfect intuitions. 

The error of the sensational theorist, then, lies in the 
tacit supposition, that the state of mind consequent 
upon every external impulse, must be an exact copy of 
the outward object. We have shown, on the contrary, 
that this is never the case ; that the mind has to meet the 
outward impression on the sphere of the nervous system, 
and there to idealize it ; and this idealization, in the 
case of material objects, gives us those perfect intui- 
tions of space and figure, which, when rationalized, 
form the basis of all mathematical truth. Thus it 
is not reason, in the abstract sense of that word, 
which reveals to us the truth of mathematical axioms. 
It is the mind on the sphere of intuition, which first 
sees their truth as it exists in nature; and it is the 
abstract understanding, which afterwards casts these 
intuitive perceptions into the form of axiomatic pro« 
positions. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is this; that all mathe- 
matical truth rests fundamentally upon the harmonious 
adaptation of mind and nature to each other; an 
adaptation which enables us, with the most perfect 
confidence, to apply the conceptions, formed by the one, 
to the nature and operations of the other. If, therefore, 
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the constitntion of things within ns, and around 
us may be called meettary, then the tnith^ springing 
oat of that constitution, may be called neeeuary truth 
also. It could neither be, nor be conceived, other than 
what it is, without carrying with it an entire change in 
the fundamental mode of human existence. 

Whilst, however, we do not hesitate to denominate 
mathematical axioms neeet$ary truth, we cannot, pro- 
perly speaking, term them abtobUe. Truth of this 
nature, though necessary to our present mode of exist- 
ence, yet must be regarded as rdative to it And not 
only this; but an intenser power of intuition may still 
continue to see more fulness of truth in the nature 
and the application of mathematical forms. Some, 
for example, have imagined the chemical structure of 
all bodies to depend upon their atomic forms; — so 
that we may yet learn that the cirde, the cube, the 
spiral, &c., have a more intimate connexion with the 
reality of things, than we can at present imagine. 
The necessity of a truth, does not, by any means, 
involve an exhaustive knowledge of it ; but leaves 
it yet open to future investigation and unlimited 
development. 

This conclusion, though of very little practical conse- 
qaence in the sphere of mathematics, where a practical 
application corrects the imperfection of an abstract 
theory, becomes of great importance, when applied 
to those other spheres of human knowledge, where 
we need more studiously to follow the safe path between 
an extreme realism on the one side, and an extreme 
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idealism on the other. To show this, we sballj in 
condusionj epitomize our psychological theory in 
relation to human knowledge^ in a few sentences^ 
and point out its importance^ as it regards the attitude 
of our minds towards truth itself. 

Man and nature are formed, by the Creator of both, in 
harmony with each other. The influences which emanate 
from the world without us, rouse into action mental powers, 
that are exactly adapted to grasp, to appropriate, and to 
comprehend them as truth. In this process of immediate 
experience all human knowledge commences. The great 
mass of human experiences, however, has been already, 
in past ages, objectified, and embodied in language. 
Hence, no sooner do we begin to understand the use 
of language than a number of composite notions 
and traditions flow in upon us from this source, and 
insensibly combine with our own primary ideas. Out 
of this two-fold supply of intellectual material the . 
human reason forms its convictions; and these con- 
victions, when they attain a certain degree of clear- 
ness, uniformity, and universality, amongst mankind 
at large, assume the title of knowledge. 

With this account of human knowledge, many, I 
can foresee, will be dissatisfied. They will look impa- 
tiently upon the supposition, that all certain know- 
ledge has to come to us through so long and delicate 
a process; .that it depends wholly upon the strength 
and validity of our mental fistcultiea, working in con- 
nexion with the world without; and that it is, after all, 
but an approximationto a perfect and adequate expression 
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of truth itself. Cannot we attain, it will be said, to 
something which may be termed absolute truth — truth 
which is fixed, because it is perfect ; — truth which is 
raised above possibility of progress, because it can 
reach, in its direction, no further ? Cannot we from 
some sources, human or divine, deduce a series of pro« 
positions, which, for all men of all ages, nay, which, 
for time and eternity, shall be an unchangeable expres- 
sion of the same absolute ideas f 

The search after an absolute truth, we reply, has 
been the great dream of philosophy, in all ages. To 
eliminate from our knowledge the phenomenal and the 
transient, — to penetrate beneath the outward appear- 
ances of things, — to lay hold of that, which must be 
for ever enduring, when all else passes away — this 
has been the passion of almost every earnest speculator, 
and the motive which has impelled him onwards in his 
patient and unceasing endeavours. Many has been 
the mind, which, after a life's struggle, has succumbed 
to the sternness of the problem, and owned it inso- 
luble ; — many the mind, which has been driven, alas ! 
through despair, into universal scepticism; while some, 
having satisfied themselves with their own solution of 
the problem, and fulfilled every condition which it 
seemed, to them, at least, tp present, have at length, 
enunciated a system which professed to embody the 
ne plus ultra of human thought, and unfold to the 
world the unchangeable and eternal truth, which it 
had been so long striving to reach. 

An age, however, rolls away,' another epoch in the 
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development of humanity arrives^ and what do we then 
aee f We see that the philosophy which satisfied the 
wants of its own age can no longer satisfy the wants of 
another — that the absoluteness it appeared to possess 
only arose from its being a complete expression of 
the mind of humanity, or, rather, some portion of 
humanity, at that particular stage of its history,— 
but that time in its course and labour in its progress 
ever widen our horiion, and bring new fields of idea 
to view, which have again to be conquered by a new 
philosophy, and expressed by a new application of 
language and logic to the mental experiences thus 
unfolded. 

Accordingly, absolute truth is, to any age, simply 
the logical realization of the whole idea which that age 
contains; never can it be rendered absolute at once 
for all mankind, and for all periods of human develop* 
ment. 

This will be rendered more evident when we con- 
sider, that, while all truth intellectually realized must 
be embodied in a form of words, neither words them- 
selves, nor propositions constructed out of them, can 
have a universal force or an absolute signification. 
Every man occupies some given position in the 
historical life of the whole race, and is necessarily 
moulded as to his convictions, more or less by his 
age, his country, his physical organizatioti, his whole 
position in time and in nature. There is no such 
thing as a imiversal or absolute man, and no such 
thing, in the concrete, as an absolute reason, — but 
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there are individiuls Iiaving a given nationality — a 
given atage of intellectaal development — a given type 
of idea, of which their native language ia at once 
the expreaaion and the organ of commonication. 
LogiCy broadly viewed, ia the science of language 
as adapted to expresa the truth of a people in that 
mode of speech which the national mind has created; 
and philoaophy, which, in its more limited acceptation, 
aims at expressing the mind of one particular age, 
becomes, in its wider acceptation, the science of history 
inteUectuaUy considered — the delineation in reflective 
terms of the human intellect in its whole previous 
course. Neither logic or philosophy can really lead 
us to any truth beyond the r^on of human experience, 
and the very attempt to construct an absolute truth 
iminfluenced by the laws of human development, can 
only end in putting words together, whose total want 
of meaning alone protects them from any progressive 
elucidation.* 

Some might, perhaps, be inclined to fix the charge 
of scepticism upon this view of the essential nature of 
truth, urging, that if we are never able to arrive at 
fixed and absolute results, we cannot be said in 
strictness to possess truth at all. But this is far 
from being the case. Absolute truth, in the strictest 
sense, can only exist to an infinite being, who can 
take in the whole relations of things in one all-perfect 

* See ** J. G. Fichte und seine Beziehung zur Oegenwart 
des Deutschen Volks,'' pas$im, by W. Busse. (Hallc, 1848.) 
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grasp of intelligence; but to a finite mind^ knowledge 
must always exist relative to and modified by the 
extent and perfection of its faculties. If God has 
so constituted the world of human intelligence that 
certain conceptions of the universe^ moral and physical^ 
shall consecutively arise in its vast intellectual revo- 
lutions, if these conceptions become cumulative as 
one age adds its light to the next, and if all in turn 
contribute to the great destiny for which we are 
created, then, so far from plunging into the abyss 
and despair of scepticism, we are instructed by these 
very principles to accept thankfully and humbly the 
light which is granted to us, to use our own faculties 
in order to increase it, and having done this, to leave 
the world with the confiding hope of its continued 
progress towards knowledge, purity, and peace. 

The great antagonism to this view of the nature of 
truth arises from the completeness and the unity of our 
logical system. So entirely do the systems of most 
men express all they have as yet realized in their own 
intuitive consciousness, that they cannot conceive the 
possibility of human language embodying it more 
perfectly, or the human intellect rising to a higher 
view of its essential elements. They do not consider 
that the systems they hold by are but the perfect 
expression of their own point of view — that a higher 
development of the power of intuition will bring to 
light new experiences, which form no part of their 
present philosophy — that every question, though it 
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changes not in its essential characterj will be thrown 
into new attitudes, and merged into broader principles 
— and that the only absolute to man, if ever realized^ 
would be the product of the whole human reason in its 
course from the very cradle of its birth to its final 
consummation. 

Accordingly, in discussing truths of a fundamental 
character, the point to be settled between antagonist 
parties is not, which of them is absolutely and imalter- 
ably right, and which is categorically wrong; but which 
has the higher, the fuller, the more advanced view of 
the whole matter. I own that when the question 
comes within the province of logical statements, we 
may attempt to show which out of two given views 
is logicaUy consistent with certain primary principles, 
and which not so — ^which therefore, relatively speaking, 
is correct, and which incorrect. But, then, the settle- 
ment of the question must ultimately hinge upon the 
prior determination we arrive at, as to the validity of 
the first principles themselves ; and these, being simply 
reflective statements of intuitive experiences, will always 
depend, as to their fulness and breadth, upon the 
clearness and power of our mental insight. When, 
however, the question has once come to this point, 
and is thro\vn upon the adequacy of our intuitions, 
then at length there is no longer any dispute about 
" absolutely true^^ or " absolutely false/* but only as 
to who professes the clearest light within, and is most 
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skilled in reading and interpreting the dictates of 
consciousness in its purest and most perfect form. 

Absolute truth, then, if we may be allowed the 
expression at all, is simply the ideal after which we 
are to strive, and the love of which is to form our 
great incentive to unwearied intellectual progress. In 
some subjects we can come much nearer to an absolute 
expression than others. Where the intuitional elements 
are extremely simple, where they are almost entirely 
uniform, and developed amongst mankind at large 
with almost similar intensity, then we can come to 
a formal statement, which approaches indefinitely near 
to absolute perfection. This is the case in pure mathe- 
matics, where we have only to take into account the 
intuitions of number and space. Even here, however, 
the fundamental truths, though necessary, as far as we 
can see them, arc not absolute. In the apprehension 
of the fundamental axioms there is stiU room for 
incompleteness, on the one side, and for progress 
in the deamess and adequacy of our intuitions, on 
the other. 

If we go from the region of number and space to 
some other province of thought, which contains a 
larger field of intuitive perception, and brings a greater 
number of simple elements* into calculation, then the 
approximation to an absolute scientific expression 
becomes still more slo\/ and difficult. Eveiy fresh 
element which comes into play, in fact, renders the 
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scientific form more arduous to arrive at, and more 
exposed to error and correction when apparently 
\ attained. All the sciences are thus partial revelations 

of a great whole. The portions that are conquered by 
the human reason may be perfectly valid, indeed, as 
far as they reach, and capable of a perfect practical 
application, but they are still intellectually incomplete; 
the whole exists as absolute knowledge only in the mind 
of God. 

There is one important conclusion we have to draw 
from this view of the subject, namely, that human 
knowledge, though never absolute, yet is, strictly 
speaking, illimitable. There are two classes of 
thinkers, who seek to limit the powers of the himian 
mind : 1st, those who affirm the weakness and uncer- 
tainty of reason altogether; and 2dly, those who 
profess that by some method or other (natural or 
supernatural) they have already attained, in any given 
direction, to an absolute knowledge. The first is an 
open, the second is a disguised scepticism. The one 
affirms that we can never realize truth at all, the other 
declares that we can never realize more than we at 
present possess. 

Against tliis latter, and by no means unfrequent spirit 
of scepticism, it is peculiarly necessary for every truly 
scientific investigator to stand on his guard. When 
we find a theorist endeavouring at the outset of a 
philosophical discussion to define what we can know 
and what we cannot, or what is the ultimate limit 
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of human insight in this or in that direction, we may 
be sure that there is some secret hostility to human 
progress, or some ktent scepticism as to its possibi- 
lity Ijdng at the bottom. The most honest and well- 
intentioned attempt to define the limits of human 
knowledge, which probably the human mind ever 
made, was that of Locke ; and we know too well 
the materialistic scepticism which, in the end, resulted 
£rom his procedure. 

So also now, when we hear men deprecating a ''vain 
curiosity'' in knowledge — chiding the wish to know 
more than man has yet been able to understand, or to 
be wise ''above what is written,'' we may be quite 
certain that, under an appearance of humiUty, there 
is disguised an inveterate spirit of intellectual pride, 
which will not tolerate the idea that it is possible 
for other$ ever to rise above the point to which they 
have themselves attained. 

The view we have taken of the nature of human 
knowledge sets aside at once all these ailificial and 
arbitrary limitations. // shows us that the extent of 
our knowledge is only measured by t/ie power of our 
insiffhtf and that insight, so far from being anything 
fixed and bounded, is a power which lies wholly 
open on the side of infinity, and by time and progress 
may approach eternally and unceasingly towards it.* 

* The phenomena of mesmerism have developed many 
examples of an exalted power of insight (quite indepen* 
dently of the question of clairvoyance), which gires us some 
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True, bamQity, as well as a real lore for truth, alike 
bring us to tbe conclusion, tbat we are as yet but 
on tbe margin of a Tast ocean of knowledge, wbicb 
stretcbes itself boundlessly before us. Upon tbis 
ocean we bave begun to venture, and discorered only 
bere and tbere a small tract of bitberto unknown land* 
£\-ery tbing around us and witbin us, nay, tbe Yoioe of 
Providence itself, urges us onwards in our seareb, and 
attures us tbat ''tbose wbo seek sball find.'' No 
brancb of buman trutb can rcnudn uninfluenced by 
eacb frcsb discovery. So closely are all blended 
together — so insensibly does tbe ligbt of one r^ion 
reflect itself upon another — so unquestionable is tbe 
unity wbicb lies at tbe basis of sll tbe phenomena, 
whether of mind or matter, that progress in one 
brancb implies progress in all, and brings us just so 
far further on tbe road towards tbe ideal, after which 
we strive. Human hiowle^e, thaugk not aksobUe, 
i$ illimiiabU. Willi this motto reason can never rest, 
and can never despair. 

distant idea of intuitive powers of mind tliat are, in the present 
state of humanity, wholly abnormal; but which we cannot 
affirm will be a!way$ so. 
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